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WARP SPINNING BOBBIN 


STRAIGHT SIDE 


The spindle top fits the 
“cushion-grip”™ with «a 
gentle squeeze to make 
top-drive contact, which 
breaks sharp and easy 
without drag or pull is 
dotting. 


NOCO 


Makes Everything 
in Textile 
Paper Carriers e 


Constant improvement of the SONOCO 
(Straight Side) Warp Spinning Bobbin contin- 
ues to accentuate its 5 distinct advantages. 


1. Easier doffing—breaks clear at top. 

2. Uniform tension — from parallel sides. 

3. Larger package — permits full traverse. 

4. Positive clearance on spindle acorn at base. 
5. Top drive contact cushion grip feature. 


With added toughness to withstand rough handling, » * 
the SONOCO Bobbin is the only warp spinning bobbin 


to include all the above advantages plus long wear. ~~ 


> 


vite ttmea. Propucts CoMPANY 


mean constant uniform clear- 
ance at this point, which is ON'T: s.c. CONN. YN 


essential in maintaining top 


suspension drive. DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
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PRECISION PARTS 


C PROVEN PERFORMANCE 


Tue MODERN high-speed ¢ Standardized shop procedure 
DRAPER loom is a complex means Precision Parts. 
machine—a machine that de- 
mands precision parts in its 

© manufacture. From motor pin- , When you buy DRAPER pre- 
ions to loomsides, each part is cision parts, you buy proven 
machined in specially designed performance. 
jigs and fixtures by skilled 
workmen operating the latest : 
machine tools. Precision parts The proven performance of 
must result, there can be no DRAPER looms means more 
variation. cloth at less cost. 

WSS 

| Atlanta,Ga. Hopedale, Massachusetts Spartanburg, S.C. 
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extile Detergent Operations 


OPERATION PURPOSE OF DETERGENT PROPERTIES DETERGENT 
AND FIBER OPERATION REQUIRED RECOMMENDED 
KIERBOILING | Certified 
To remove natural waxes, motes, pectins Rapid penetration and/or soil removing Flint 
Cottons and soil; to improve absorbency and suspending action *Regal 
*Energetic 
BOIL-OFF Certified 
To remove natural waxes, motes, pectins Rapid penetration and/or soil removing Flint 
1. Cotton and soil; tO improve absorbency and suspending action *Regal , 
*Energetic . 
2. Synthetics Certified 
a To remove spinning oils, sizing com- Good detergent action; in some cases Flint 
pounds and soil leveling properties Giant 
*Energetic 
*Triumph 
CONTINUOUS To remove natural waxes, motes, pectins 
BLEACH Rapid penetration *Regal 
‘ and soil; to improve absorbency ; 
oTtons 
DESIZING 
To remove size Rapid penetration and- wetting action *Regal 
Cottons 
Re-Nu 
SCOURING Tews 
1 ai Good detergent properties. Easy 
1. Raw wool O remove grease and dirt solubility and rinsability Certified 
*Triumph 
*Regal 
2. wou piece Texscour 
goods and To remove spinning oils and soil Oil emulsification Certified 
yarn *Regal 
DYEING To improve dye penetration and Seabil; ide of *Regal 
s leveling action tability to acids often necessary *Energetic 
Wotrons 
2. Wool To perform leveling action Dye suspending action; stable to acid “Energetic 
SOAPING To remove excess dye; bringing up Flint 
Maximum detergent action *Tr; h 
1. Cottons color 
deol *Energetic 
Flint 
To remove gums, starches, etc. Maximum detergent action *Trnumph 
*Energetic 
FULLING To aid in fulling operation and : iF 
BO Good lubricant properties Flin 
Wool SCOUTING Certified 
FINISHING Certifie 
[o apply a soft hand to goods Low titer; treedom from rancidity ae 
1. Cortons 
To provide scroo High titer; freedom from rancidit 
P P K y Flint 
*Synthetic detergent 
Additional copies of this chart, and full information on any rf 


product may be secured fom ARMOUR AND COMPANY, 
Industrial Soap Division, 1355 W. 31st Street, Chicago 9, Illinois. 
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Consanibie Pkt 
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recording picks, cuts, 

ynits, OF whatever yo" 
er-Root Counters for 


are direct- reading Veed 
the job you need done. 
Here are some of the standard Veeder-Root 
Textile Counter shown in Catalog T-48- And 


if it takes 4 special cou 
then’s when it pays tO 


Root has the longest ©" 
lus the most modern plant and resources, to 


xperience, 
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Speed Counter fer chec* 
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kriiting mockinegs. 
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| In Canada 
: Veeder-Ro 
In Great Britain: Led., 955 Se. } 
er-Root Lrd., Kilspindie Montreal 3 
. Dundee, Scotla 
od 


sa Booth 315 

nitting Arts Exhibiti 

u | 
Atlantic City, N. J., 25-28 
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INCOR PO CAROLINA 
RD 2 coNNECTICUT GREE 
HARTFO 


Empire State Bldg., New York 1, N.Y. 
McCormick Bldg. Chicago 4, 


NEW MEADE PLANT 


for all your needs 


When you buy CLINCHFIELD COAL, you buy 
coal mined from one of nature’s choice coal fields 
and perfected by the most modern mechanical 
means known to man. Daily at CLINCHFIELD, 
huge tonnages of quality coal such as the world 
famous Moss by-product medium volatile, are 
mined. And their coal reserves are colossal... over 
a billion tons of mineable quality coal in an area 
of approximately 250,000 acres in southwest 
Virginia, comprising one of the largest untapped 


natural resource areas in the East. 


Two new multi-million dollar plants with a ca- 
pacity of 3,500,000 tons annually, have been 
Distributed by 


GLOBE COAL CO., McCormick Building, Chicago, Illinois 
PATTISON & BOWNS, INC., 17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 
CLINCHFIELD FUEL CO., Spartanburg, South Carolina 
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completed and equipped with the latest in min- 
ing and mechanical cleaning devices which give 
CLINCHFIELD COAL an added plus in the bitunyy 
nous field. This brings CLINCHFIELD’S southwest 
Virginia tonnage to well above 5,000,000 tons 
annually. 

No wonder when you think of the good bitu- 
minous coal, you think of CLINCHFIELD... the 
coal designed by nature and perfected by man to 
satisfy all your needs. Complete engineering serv- 
ice is available without 
charge to help you select 
the proper CLINCHFIELD 
COAL for your plant. 


CLINCHFIELD 


Subsidiaries of THE PITTSTON COMPANY 


Exclusive Canadian and Newfoundland Representative—F. W. WEAVER COAL CO., Ltd., Montreal and Toronto, Canada 


ue’ 
~*~ 
w 
34 
Ke 
MARYLAND 
>... 
PENNSYLVANIA 
WYOMING 
SERVICE ® 
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The 


Section Beam Warper 


With Magazine Cone Creel 
And Eyeboard Stop Motion > 
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Heavy Construction: for a minimum of vibration and wear. 


Accurate Controls: most of which function automatically to 


produce highest quality warps. High Speed: for quantity 


production. Superb Engineering: This Section Beam Warper 


contains every feature of proven worth. All parts are engi- 
neered for long, trouble-free service and are easily acces- 
sible for quick repair or replacement, keeping downtime 
to a minimum. 


For further information, quotations, etc., 
write or wire 


WORLD'S LARGEST DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF COMPLETE 
WARP PREPARATORY EQUIPMENT 


Cocker 
min- 
Give 
tun 
bitu- 
3n to 
serv- 
i 
\e Machine and Foundry Co., Gastonia, N. C 
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REGULAR PAGINATION 


Linit Fashion Show 
On Starched Cottons 
Set For February 2 


le Firms to Aid 
“Crisp Look” Show 


| Crisp Look 


from 


Ame ‘Continue rom page 1) 
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Tie-Ups Announced 
By 
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| DAILY. FOR SUMMER RATHER THAN OLD DRAPE? 
that wit! ogtam sires Department Didja know that the trena for this 
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is “evaporative cooling 


Sweating 


...the hard way! 


AMCO EVAPORATIVE COOLING IS THE EASY, INEXPEN- 
SIVE WAY to get rid of excessive heat. Because 
this way doesn’t take it out of the worker in 
sweat and dragging fatigue. It gives precise 
control of both humidity and temperature 
which makes for a better product as well as a 


contented worker. 


You already have a part of the system... 
humidification. The rest can be easily added, 
room by room, as you need it. No cumbersome 
air ducts. Just an air inlet and circulating fan 
to draw in the correct amount of fresh air and 
an outlet for automatic exhaustion of excess 
heat and spent air through controlled vents. 
Adjustable for frictional heat load of each area. 


Maintenance kept at a minimum. 


Just as simple and easy as it sounds. . . and 
fully automatic. Ask an AMCO engineer to 
show you how inexpensively you can make your 
mill first choice of the most efficient workers, 
how you can boost both production and quality 
by the addition of an AMCO Evaporative Cool- 
ing System to your present humidification. 


AMCO Evaporative Cooling Systems work this way... 4 ¢o;. 
trolled amount of fresh air is drawn into the mill and 
combined with some re-circulated air. Spray from atom- 
izers introduces extra moisture, raising relative humidity 
to desired point. Evaporation of moisture absorbs friction- 
al heat, thus reducing excessive room temperature. Spent 
air is exhausted automatically through controlled vents. 


Hit 


give you all these advantages... Increase worker comfort 
y + + Reduce excessive temperature and hold relative 
humidity at point best suited to fibre and process + 4 4 
Permit faster machine speeds in high friction (heat) areas 
y 4 4 Assure evener yarn counts and increase breaking 
strength + + + Gradually increase regain for good rov- 
ing and consequent better spinning + + + Drafting of 
fibres smoother and more compact + 4 + Waste and fly 
greatly reduced + + + AMCO ‘self-cleaning atomizers 
assure constant, full capacity delivery ...no drip ...no 
feathering down ... minimum maintenance ... long life. 


AMCO 


HUMIDIFICATION AND COOLING 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., AFFILIATED WITH GRINNELL COMPANY, INC., PROVIDENCE, R. |. * BOSTON * ATLANTA * CHARLOTTE 
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. Always 


When new textiles or new finishes require 


new dyestuffs or application techniques 


National Aniline Dyes 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION - ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 


SOSTON - PROVIDENCE + PHILADELPHIA - CHICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO - PORTLAND ORE 
40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N.Y. GREENSBORO CHARLOTTE + ATLANTA WHEW ORLEANS + CHATTANOOGA TORONTO 
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ROLLER BEARING SPINDLES 
FULL-FLOATING 


FOOTSTEP BEARING 
For Cotton, Kayou, 


This mill has modernized its 
old frames by installing 82,000 
o le — Marquette Roller Bearing Spindles and Brack- 
ets, throwing nylon at speeds up to 14,000 
r.p.m. with 8 oz.,12 oz. and 16 oz. bobbins. 
By modernizing your old frames with Marquette Roller Bearing Spindles, you too can increase 
production by operating at higher speeds. Marquette Roller Bearing Spindles can be obtained 
by all frame builders. Ask our nearest sales office for illustrated catalog, or write direct. 
PROTECTED BY U. S. AND FOREIGN PATENTS, AND PATENTS PENDING 
¢ ® 
CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 
| SUBSIDIARY OF CURTISS-WRIGHT CORPORATION 
e THanufacturers of: HYDRAULIC GOVERNORS «+ FUEL OIL PUMPS 
WINDSHIELD WIPERS FOR AIRCRAFT, TRUCKS AND BUSES 


FUEL OIL INJECTORS + PRECISION PARTS AND ASSEMBLIES 


BYRD MILLER, WOODSIDE BLOG.. GREENVILLE, 5. C. + C. H. WHITE, 1229 PAMLICO DRIVE, GREENSBORO, N.C. 
WELUAM P. RUSSELL. BOX 778, ATLANTA. GA JOHN J. HALUISSY, 58 LIVINGSTON AVE.. LOWELL, MASS. 
IAN M. HALDANE & COMPANY. P.O. BOX 54. LONDON, ONT 
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in your plant 


HAGAN 
HALL 
BUROMIN 


Virtual LY every textile processing plant in 
the country benefits today from the introduction 
of Calgon in 1933. 

Even if you do not use Calgon in your plant, 
you benefit from the pioneer work of Calgon 
research chemists. [hese chemists made funda- 
mental studies of the water problems of textile 
plants. They developed the complex phosphate, 
Calgon, as the answer to many of these prob 
lems, and they worked out suitable methods of 
using Calgon in various processes. Their work 
is so much a part of the industry that their pro- 
cedures are followed even when substitute prod- 
ucts are employed. 

If you do use Calgon, you have the assurance 
that you are using the best product available. No 


other complex phosphate matches Calgon’'s com- 
bination of useful properties, effectiveness and 
freedom from impurities. Calgon specifications 
as to purity are exceptionally high, for Calgon 
chemists know how these possible impurities 
may react with your dyes and with other chem- 
icals used in textile processing. 

Furthermore 


Calgon, Inc. carries on a con- 
tinuing program of fundamental and applied 
research. Calgon chemists are constantly devel- 
oping new uses and improving the technique of 
existing applications. Your plant can profit by 
their work, and by Calgon quality—but the 
only way to be sure of these benefits is to spectfy 
Calgon, and make sure that you get it. 


*T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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CALGON | A SUBSIDIARY OF HAGAN BUILDING 
| HAGAN CORPORATION PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 
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HERE'S A TYPICAL TEST 


A phosphor crystal functions at top 
efficiency in a fluorescent lamp when its 
~~ @toms are united in a definite pattern. 


house scientist tests 


mixtures of ors in the 
Research Laboratory 


| New Jersey. 


That’s Why Westinghouse Fluorescent Lamps 


WORK $O WELL 
BURN SO BRIGHT 
LAST SO LONG 


ITS 


W esting r 
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THe Aldora Mill is running rayon yarn for 
tire cord, and perfect twist is an absolute 
necessity. Therefore, it is significant that 
H&B Beam Twisters were selected to do the 
job. The supply package of these machines 
is a beam instead of the customary cone or 
tube. They also have case hardened double 
line bottom rolls and single line top rolls. 
Beam stands are equipped with ball bearings 


ISTERS 


Partial view of H&B Beam Twister installation at Aldora Mill, sub- 
sidiary of The General Tire and Rubber Company, Barnesville, Ga. 
There are 40 twisters in all, 542” gauge, 4” dia. rings, 8” traverse, 
160 spindles per frame. 


and a brake assembly which assure uniform 
and even tension let off. 

The superstructures of H&B Beam Twisters 
are built to accommodate one or more beams 


as necessary. Thus, if a mill is running two® e 


beams equally divided between the head end 
and the foot end of the frame, it can easily 
shift to single beam operation by moving one 
set of beam stands to the center position. 


& 


| 
| 


Head end of machine, showing Bijur lubrication system 


and silent chain drive from cylinder to jack 


LARGE RACK ROLL GEAR 


Why Quality Yarn Mills 
| like HaB 
Beam Twisters 


May be equipped to twist wet or dry. 


LAY CHANOE 


Anti-friction tape tension pulley helps = 


to maintain constant spindle speed. 


" CYLINDER SPROCKET CHANGE GEAR 
Ball bearing thrust washer in builder 


Na 


drive prevents dwelling at top and Crosse 


bottom of stroke and builds a better rolls and single line top rofl. 


supply for high speed winding. 


Silent chain drive from cylinder te 
jack shaft. 


reduce maintenance cost. 


Anti-friction bearings on cylinders to 
save power and maintenance, 


4 
5 Replaceable bottom roll bearings te 
6 
7 


Bijur lubrication system, 


Tell us your twisting requirements, 
and let us recommend an installation. 


& AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 
Builders of Moden Fextite _Machinery 


FACTORY, EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND EXPORT DIVISION * PAWTUCKET, 
BRANCH OFFICES: — ATLANTA, 815 Citizens and Southern Notional Bank Building; CHARLOTTE, 
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COSTS INCREASE EFFICIENCY 


With Sheet Metal Parts of PROVEN QUALITY 
Made and Delivered with DEEERDABLE SERVICE 


(iia machinery is geared for efficient, a 
production. One of the South's oldest and most 
"experienced sheet metal plants is prepared to help 
do just that. Through the years this organisation 
_ has earned a reputation for top quality products, — 
will find that this kind of special 
knowledge and experience applied to | 


Simply write. 
wire or phone 


GASTONIA TEXTILE METAL Works, Inc, 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
A SHEET METAL WORKS SERVING TEXTILE MILLS 


18 


| 
your maintenance problems will ~_ 
make an important contribu- : 
tion to continuous, protit- . 
able production 
\ 
»® 
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Tite-Fit Tubing customer 

what big savings are 
when this waste 


O1L TEXTILE PROBEETS 


TRENTON + MEW JERSEY Company 


Bemic Brothers Bag Company 
Second Avenue and Slet Street 
Brooklyn 32, New York 


Gentlemen: 
We have used Tite-Fit Tubing since its inception over 
10 years ago. Acourate time study figures show our sar- 
ings in labor costs on regular packaging operations to 
be as high as 33% to 604. 


In addition, Tite-Fit Tubing has also provided the 
superior covering that is required for our export pack- 
aging. We are particularly pleased by the favorable 
comment we receive from our customers on the neat, 


seoure bales in which our merchandise is shipped. 


Very truly yours, 


Traffic Manager, 
Thermoid Company 


= Tite-Fit Tubing. It's worth — 


g. Get the facts. Mail the coupon n 


MAIL COUPON NOW 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO., 5114 Second Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


[] Send descriptive folder on TITE-FIT TUBING 


[] Send sample. Our packages are approximately 
cumference. (Please specify). 


inches in cir- 


New York Firm 
Street 
City —_— Zone—_—__State 
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This versatile tubing fits almost any 
shape and a wide variety of package 
> sizes. One roll may cover many different 
diameters and lenaths without waste. 
¥ 
uw. 
BRO. BAG C0. 
»® 


EEL their sense of pride? Tuffer card clothing 
is a joy to put on. Its specially constructed 
cylinder cloth hugs the cylinder and holds the 


points in perfect alignment. 


Soon these cylinders will begin to roll... open- 
ing up, separating, and paralleling the individual 
fibres . . . improving the operation of subsequent 


manufacturing steps. 
Call in a Tuffer man—let him help you get the 


right start toward better quality and higher oper- 
ating efficiency. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. worcester 8, MASSACHUSETTS 


Southern Plants: Atlanta, Ga. and Gastonia, N. C 


Branches: Philadelphia. Pa. and Blanca, | exas lirect Represen'‘ation in Canada A-6 


” UFFER’ IMPROVES PRODUCTION ALL ALONG THE LINE 
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American Viscose Corporation, 


New York, N.Y. 
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New Cake Cover Now Printed 
for quick, positive identification 


An indelibly printed disposable cake 
cover—hailed as the first “infallible” 
method of identifying rayon yarn— 
has been worked out by Avisco re- 
men. All the 


needed in processing ravon—denier, 


search information 
direction of twist, degree of luster 
and lacing notice, is discernable at 
a glance. Thus, the new cover will 
largely eliminate packing errors and 
the mix-ups which have complicated 
the problem of storage. In addition, 
it immediately signals “right side 
up —an important factor in efficient 
winding. 

The cover is printed with a spe- 
cial ink that is impervious to sul- 
phuric acid, strong alkalis, bleach, 
gelatin and oils—as well as soaping., 
tinting and dyeing. 

Since its introduction last sum- 
mer, the disposable paper cover—an 
exclusive with American Viscose 
Corporation—has won widespread 


acceptance in the textile industry. 


Users have commented favorably 
on the elimination of the 5-cent de- 
posit required by the conventional 
knitted cover and the associated han- 
dling and bookkeeping required. 
Now, the addition of a printed label 
eliminates identification hazards. 

The first Avisco rayon cakes with 
the new printed covers are expected 
to be shipped this month from the 
Roanoke, Virginia plant of American 


Viscose Corporation, 


RAYON 20 YEARS AGO 


MANCHESTER, 


New York, March, 1929 
Rayon is entering another field. 
It is now possible to purchase 
rayon fabrics tor upholstering 
automobiles. 


ENGLAND 
March, 1929—Exhibitors at the 
British Industries F air are show- 
ing printed rayon hose — the 
latest English fashion. 


New York, March 1929—Original designs 
intended for use on rayon tabrics are now 
being registered by the Design Rewgistra- 
tion Bureau of the Silk Association. For- 
meriy omy designs intended for costume 
silks were accepted. 


Marca, 1949 


Avisco sponsors development 
of better use tests for rayon 
fabrics at Penn State College 


To develop laboratorv tests which will ac- 
curately show what will happen to rayon 
fabrics when used. Avisco for six vears has 


heen supporting a research program at the 
Ellen H. Richards Institute of Pennsylvania 
State College. The work includes the de- 
velopment of accelerated aging tests for 
tabrics exposed to light, heat, humidity, 
atmospheri« perspiration, abrasion, 
laundering and dry and wet cleaning. Tests 
involving a combination of these agencies 
are also being devised. In addition, wear- 
ing tests are being run at the same time as 
a check on the accuracy of the trial labora- 
tory tests. 

Research workers at the Ellen H. Rich- 
ards Institute have shown that many of 
the textile tests now in use—while they do 
screen the extremely bad fabrics from all 
others—have limited value in predicting 
what will happen in use. The purpose of 
the Institute's work is to develop labora- 
tory tests sufficiently rigorous to simulate 
what happens to fabrics in the consumers’ 
hands. The information resulting from 
these tests will aid in improving the con- 
struction of rayon fabrics and the finishes 
and dyes selected for them. The results of 
the Institute's work to date are available 
on request in pamphlet form. 


Wid « 


MAKE USE OF 
4-PLY SERVICE 


To encourage continued improvement 
in rayon fabrics, American Viscose 
Corporation conducts research and 
offers technical service in these fields: 


1 FIBER RESEARCH 

2 FABRIC DESIGN 

3 FABRIC PRODUCTION 
4 FABRIC FINISHING 


AMERICAN VISCOSE 
CORPORATION 


America’s largest producer of rayon 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, 
N. Y.; Charlotte, N. C.; Cleveland, Ohio; 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Providence, R. I. 
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de=sizing 
costs 


FOR COTTONS, RAYONS, MIXED GOODS 


RAPIDASE saves you money 


because 


1—It de-sizes efficiently at high speeds. 


This fast-acting enzyme is particularly adapt- 
able for high-speed continuous de-sizing 
ranges, shorter time in the box or fewer ends 
on the jig. 


2— It is effective in low concentrations. 


This concentrated product can be uséd advan- 


tageously in concentrations as low as one tenth 
OFT Fe. 


3—High temperatures can be used to increase its activity. 


WALLERSTEIN COMPANY, INC. 


The starch-solubilizing action of Rapidase is 
doubled with each 18° rise in temperature be- 
tween 120° and 200° F, permitting advantage 
to be taken of the increased penetration and 
easier removal of the decomposition products 
at the higher temperatures. 


TECHNICIANS AVAILABLE = WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


180 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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*A>+ This spindle is 
badly worn. Note the 
wornout top, acorn and 
drive. .. . Now look at 
spindle (B) ... the same 
spincle reconditioned by 
GOSSETT master technicians. 


*B* The worn top has been cut off and a new piece 
of spindle steel butt-welded onto spindle blade and 
the top ground to size specified. We also build up 
the worn top with hard chrome plate and grind the 
top to size specified. After retopping blade, if 
necessary we put on a new whorl (made by 


GOSSETT). 


Leet 


GOSSETT 


Look What Do... 
Spindles 


*€* This is a conventional 
band driven spindle. Mill 
specitications called for a tape 
driven spindle. GOSSETT tech- 
nicians converted at a fraction of 
ihe cost of complete spindle re- 
placement. 


*D* We removed the band driven whorl and put on 
a new GOSSETT tape driven whorl (we make 
thousands of new whorls every week). Then we 
arranged the band driven spindle base so that 
it can be used with tape driven spindle. Takes 
know-how and equipment plus skilled technicians. 


NOTE: All spindles repaired or reconditioned by 
GOSSETT are precision straightened before they leave 
our shop. All work is guaranteed. 


KNOW-HOW AND EQUIPMENT 
BRING EFFICIENCY TO YOUR MILL 


Keeping textile mills running at top efficiency has been our business for many years. 
The GOSSETT experience and knowledge in precision manufacturing ... the GOSSETT 


skilled technicians who repair and recondition textile machinery parts . . 


. is an 


important and valuable asset to textile mills everywhere. Give us a call. Estimates 


gladly furnished. 


WE MANUFACTURE THE FOLLOWING 


Spinning, Twister, and Spooler Spindles and Bases @ 
@ Picker Feed Rells @ Card Feed Rolls @ Comber 
Detaching Rolls @ High Production Comber Feed Rolls @ 
Comber Draw Box Rolls @ Drawing Frame Parts 
‘Metallic Drawing Frame Rolls, Common Drawing Frame 
Rolls, Calender Rolls, Slide Blocks, Coiler Parts, Clearers, 
Gears, Weights, Weight Lifting Devices, Traverse 


GASTONIA, 


B. W. GOSSETT, 


Motions, Cast iron or Roller Bearing Shells for top rolls, 
Roller Bearing Shells for top comber draw box rolls) @ 
Bottom and Top Rolls for roving or spinning frames @ 
Lifting Rods and Bushings for spinning frames and 
twisters @ Twister Rolls and Stands @ All types of Fluted 
Rolls @ Mote Knives. 


E. C. MASON, sates won 


H. A. HATHES, sowrwenn ner. 


MACHINE WORKS, inc. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
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Questions, answers, comments and other material submitted by the readers for use in this column should be addressed to Editors, TEXTILE 
BULLETIN, P. 0. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. All material will be edited properly before publication. 


FURFURAL FACTS 


Sirs 

Furfural, with which we are doing some 
work, is of particular interest to us, as is 
mention of nylon. Moreover, we arc 
interested in the South and the in- 
dustrial development which is taking plac« 
there. We appreciate the invitation that was 
inferred to locate “some nylon factories’ in 
the South. Actually, we have felt that we 
have had reason to regard nylon as a pretty 
good Southerner already. Virtually all of ou: 
operations in connection with the manufac- 
ture of nylon are situated below the Mason 
and Dixon line. Our oldest nylon yarn plant 
is at Seatord, Del., on the Delmarva Pen- 
insula. Our second nylon yarn plant is a 
close neighbor of North Carolina's, being 
situated at Martinsville, Va. The third and 
newest nylon yarn plant is at Chattanooga, 
Tenn. In addition, we produce the bask 
chemicals, known as nylon salt, for these 
operations at Belle, W. Va., and Orange, 
Tex., with another site recently acquired 
near Victoria, Tex. We bring this informa- 


every 


keenly 


tion to your attention not as a complaint, 
but rather in pride of nylon and its opera- 
tions in the South. Our newest fiber devel. 
Orlon” acrylic fiber, will be a vir 
tual neighbor of yours at Camden, S. C.. 
where ground is now being cleared in prep- 


opment, 


aration for construction which is scheduled 
to begin about the middle of March. We 
hope to have the plant in operation some 
time in the Fall of 1950. 

Charles H. Rutledge 

Public Relations Department 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc 

Wilmington, Del 
€ The above is by way of clarification for a 
Spartanbure (S. C.) Herald editorial, ‘Dr. 
Shiver's Discovery,” reprinted in last 
month's “What Others Are Saying’ section. 
TEXTILE BULLETIN certainly realizes the 
extent of Du Pont's operations in the South, 
but doesn’t want any of its readers to think 
that there are no nylon plants in the area.— 


Ed: 


COMPLIMENT COLLECTION 


Sirs 

| read your BULLETIN from start to finish 
Saturday and Sunday, and want to congrat 
ulate you on having a fine paper. In fact, it 
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is the best textil¢ paper I have ever read. It 
Is to the point, and we can ect lots of 
knowledge and information by reading it 
W. R. Ennis 
Magnus Chemical Co., Inc 


Garwood, N ] 
{ We thank you.—Ed 
Sirs: 

I want to thank you tor the 1949 Claré’: 
Directory of § Textile Mills, This 
contains valuable information, and I make 
use of it frequently during the year. I want 
to compliment you on the contribution be 
ing made to the textile and allied industries 
by the TextTiLe BULLETIN. I have followed 
the progress of this publication for the past 
15 years and it is gratifying to see that it 
has kept pace with the rapidly developing 
textile industry of the South. 

F. Homer Bell 
Southern Representative 
Philadelphia Quartz Co. 
2624 Forrest Way, N. E 
Atlanta, Ga. 
" The 1949 Pocket Edition of Claré’s Di- 
| Southern Textile Mills is 
available; same old price—$2.—Ed: 


HMI 


reciory oT now 


Sirs: 

In the January, 1949, issue of TEXTILE 
BULLETIN there appeared an article { Part 
Three of “So You Want Good Cloth!" } 
by Frank D. Herring, entitled “Preparing 
the Starch for Cooking.” We would like to 
obtain a reprint of this or perhaps a copy 
of this particular issue 

C. C. Kesler 

Director of Research 

Penick & Ford, Ltd 

Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Sirs: 

I would appreciate your sending me for 
classroom use 50 copies of the articles “So 
You Want Good Cloth!,” by Frank D. Her 
ring, published in recent issues of TEXTILI 
BULLETIN. Also request information as to 
when your Directory of Southern Textile 
Mills is published for 1949 

W. Chase Knight 

Assistant Professor 

Textile Technology 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


Auburn. Ala 


{ Mr. Herring's series is proving to be very 
popular. A limited number of single copies 


of each installment still is available, but 
large orders cannot be filled until the series 
is published in book form some time in the 
future. As noted, the pocket directory 1s 
now available.—Ed; 


sirs 


In your March, 1948, issue on Page 84 
was an article entitled “Direct and Vat Dye 
ing of Rayon” by John Boulton. Could you 
supply at this late date one or two copies of 
this article 
A. Kelly 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co 
Chattanooga, Tenn 

We would like to secure a copy of the 
article, In Textile Finishing Processes, 
which appeared in the April, 1948, issue of 
TEXTILE BULLETIN. 

H. Weiss 

Double Woven Corp. 
of America 

Dunmore, Pa. 


SOMETIMES WE WONDER 


What magazines do you have related to 
textiles, preferably rayon and acetate dyeing 
and finishing ? 

Frank Davis 

215 South Spring Street 

Greensboro, N. C 
We TeExTILE BULLETIN, which is 
edited tor the mills that spin and weave all 
types of fabrics. In each there is a 
Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing” section. 
Hope you find it helpful.—Ed:s. 


have 


issue 


CORD QUERY 


irs: 

furnish names of concerns 
manufacturing venetian blind cord? If you 
can t, please advise where we could get this 
information. We want names of those who 
do not manufacture the yarn. We are mak 
ing some coarse numbers suitable for this 
work. 


Could you 


L. C. Langston, Sr. 

L. C. Langston & Sons 

Arden, N. C. 
* Among them are Blue Ridge Cord Co. and 
Colonial Spin-Braid Co. at Hendersonville, 
N. C., Icard (N. C.) Cordage Mfg. Co., 
and Anniston ( Ala.) Cordage Co.—Ed: 
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gE fitful gleam of two lanterns shining from 
the steeple of the Old North Church in Boston was 
the signal that sent Paul Revere on his historic ride 
through the night—a ride which electrified the 
New England countryside and spread the fame of 
the rider throughout the world. 

In the space of a single night, Paul Revere gained 
for himself a reputation which will live forever, But 
in the manufacturing world of today, reputations are 
not made overnight. It takes years to assemble an 
organization of men, equipment and experience which 
must be combined before a worth-while reputation for 
quality of product and fair dealing can be established. 

For more than a century, Whitin has been engaged 
in the manufacture of textile machinery. Today we 


are proud of the reputation for qu; which our 
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machines enjoy in the textile industry. This reputation 
has been built upon the solid foundation of progress 
through research, sound engineering, craftsmanship 
in manufacturing and a service organization designed 
and maintained to keep Whitin machines operating 
at their maximum efficiency wherever they may be 
in use throughout the world. 

We are proud of our reputation, but not boast- 
ful. Our efforts to live up to it create tangible 
customer benefits in actual dollars and cents. In mill 
after mill, thousands of Whitin machines are proving 
worthy of this heritage by operating year in and year 
out at high rates of production and efficiency with 
low maintenance expense. You, too, can depend on 
Whitin. Why not do so when selecting additional 
equipment for your mill. 


MACHINE WORKS 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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New Product for 
DYERS PRINTERS 


LOMAR PW the new dispersing agent developed by Jacques Wolf & Co., 


pameenenen assures more efficient and economical processing. 


e In Dyeing 


Level shades and uniform absorption of dyestuffs by the 


fibres, depend largely upon an even dispersion of colors 
TYPICAL OF THE 


DISPERSING ACTION OF LOMAR PW in the dyebath. The addition of a small amount of 


The contents of these two graduates are identical, except LOMAR PW in pasting up indanthrenes or acetates 
for a small percentage of LOMAR PW. Note the con- 
tinued even suspension and dispersion in the right hand 
graduate after standing ten times as long as the one 
at the left. 


solves this problem. 


¢ In Printing 


When added to the printing paste, LOMAR gives finer 
particle suspension, improved flow and smoother consist- 
ency. By keeping the colors in suspension, LOMAR PW 
assures efficient, economical results. 


° In Backfilling 
In backfilling, LOMAR PW is added to the heavy back- 


fill mixture of clay and starches to give uniform suspen- 


sion of the clay, good flowing properties and more uni- 


form results on the fabric. 


For complete information on LOMAR PW, 
send today for your copy of Bulletin No. 21. 


Blanc Fixe after 30 minutes Blanc Fixe after 5 hours 
— no dispersing agent ~— plus LOMAR PW 


Plants and Warehouses 


Plants: Passaic, WOLF 
Los Angeles, California BRAND 
Warehouses: Providence, R. |.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 


Utica, N. Y.; Chicago, Ill.; 
Greenville, S. C.; Chattanooga, 
Knoxville, Tenn, 
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AUTOMATIC 
SPINNING 


UNIF 


ee DESIGNED FOR ONE PURPOSE... 
TO ELIMINATE UNEVEN PACKAGES AND TAILS 


(applicable to spinning yarn, also warp spinning) 


The economy and efficiency of Numo Automatic Spinning Controls have been proved in America’s 
largest textile mills. It offers these major advantages! 


@ Eliminates the necessity of doffers bearing @ Reduces number of ends down on doff.. . 
rail down manually . . . makes doffing easier. Effects many other direct savings. 

@ Eliminates uneven packages from doff_to 

doff. @ Uniform packages and tails eliminate the neces- 
@ Eliminates chokes on spindles. sity of unraveling long tails and “hunting’’ for 
@. Eliminates uneven tails left at butt of bob- ends. This means less bobbin transfer or break- 
bins. out, as well as reduction in waste yarn. Once set 
@ Increases production by saving time at for desired bobbin size and tail, there will auto- 
each doff. matically be a duplication on all succeeding doffs. 


Write today for illustrated literature showing why more and more mills are turning to NUMO for 
increased production and lower cost. 


NUMO MACHINE & ENGINEERING CO., INC. 


Floyd Isom The Rudel Mchry. Co.. Ltd. Walter S. Coleman Barnhardt Bros. Export Corp. Barnhardt Internationa! Corp. 
Station C, Box 164 614 St. James St.. West P. O. Box 1722 P. O. Box 748 P.O. Box 748 
Atlanta. Ga. Montreal 3, Canada Salisbury, N. C. Charlotte 1, N.C. Charlotte 1. N. ©, 
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[Exclusive and Timely News from the Nation’s Capital | 


er 


Pressure by the President for civil rights and Taft-Hartley 
Law repeal has created a tight Senate coalition in opposition. His 
control in the Senate is lost, and reduced to the barest margin + 
in the House. The coalition has a minimum of 36 Republicans and 
18 Southerners, a clear Senate majority. Even Republican senators 
who favor civil rights proposals are refusing to go along on the 
Truman effort to wreck Senate rules in order to pass them. 


Congress has virtually ceased to function because of quarrels 
and bickering between Truman and the Democratic majority. Most of 
it is over campaign promise legislation. The only important meas- 
ure to go through in the first ten weeks of the session was for a 
boost in the salaries of Truman, Barkley and Rayburn. 


Filibuster against Truman's effort to change senate rules J 
Swung over six Southern senators disposed to give support to some 
of his proposals. It almost wiped out the Republican "liberal" 
minority opposing the Taft leadership. Truman's influence with Con- 
gress is probably at the lowest ebb since he entered the White 
House. 


Prospect is that the Taft-Hartley Law, amended and changed,will 
be tacked onto the Truman labor bill, with only a change in the 
law's name. No major provision of the present law seems in immi- 
nent danger of being thrown out in the Senate. Several provisions 
will be much strengthened. 


There are indications that Truman's labor bill will be re- 
committed by the Senate to its labor committee with instructions 


to work out an equitable, well-rounded law incorporating Taft-Hart- 


ley provisions. Senator Morse (R., Ore.) of this committee says 
he will offer recommittal motion, and is certain of enough votes 
to pass it. | 


House defeat of a Truman n repeal of the labor law becomes more 
probable. House sentiment is growing to retain strong features 
of the present law, and to strengthen features relating to anti- 
Communist affidavits, separation of supervisory employees from 
unions, federal powers of injunction, and bans on boycotts and 
jurisdictional strikes. 


The closed shop is not in real danger of being thrown out 
in either house. Legislators from farm states and districts are 
getting strong appeals from their voters to retain this provision, 
and assure rights of non-union workers to jobs. 


The President has rejected the advice of his Senate leaders 
that continued whip-cracking Will bring defeat for his “whole pro- 
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LIGHT FASTNESS 
ON 
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BLUE 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


gram. He's demanding full speed ahead in the hope Republican "lib- 
erals" and some Southerners will swing to his support. Only two 
Southern senators are sticking to him. 


One of the biggest log-jams in legislative history is build- 
ing up for June and July as Congress rounds out its third month 
without action on a single major bill. All appropriation bills are 
yet to be passed, and there's no action yet on any foreign aid 
proposal. 


Resistance to $4 billion in new taxes is growing in both 


branches. Corporate taxes will probably be unchanged, excise taxes 
may be reduced slightly. and existing payroll taxes may be in- 
creased to 14 per cent. There's small chance of widening old age 


retirement coverage and increasing benefit payments. 


Social welfare programs which the President is asking would 
eventually cost over $25 billion a year. This is the estimate of 
fiscal experts of the Wavs and Means Committee. This sum would be 
in excess of all federal spending now apart from national defense. 


Rankin's veterans' pension bill has put the Administration 


in a hot spot. He will force a recorded vote in the House, but 
expects the total to be clipped in final passage. The President 
will have to do the obnoxious thing of vetoing it. Overriding a 


veto is doubtful; Rankin doesn't expect it. 


Change in the rising tide of unemployment is hoped for by 
the Administration with the start of farm and seasonal work. The 


Commerce Department says 3,221,000 persons were known to be un- 
employed in February, a rise of over 2,000,000 since October. 


Truman's proposals for plant expansion, wage and price con- 
trols, compulsory and health insurance, like civil rights, have 
small chance in this session. Passage of his national security 
bill, extending controls over every phase of industry, has a chance 


only if Russians become more threatening. 


Newest idea of John L. Lewis is to have his union sit in 
with management and "schedule" production. He's expected to offer 
it in his coming wage conference. Owners call it an adroit scheme 
to restrict output and hold up prices. In fact, they say, prices 


would only go up. 


Lewis claims his scheme would spread work, hold up wages and 


Spread employment. Mine owners believe it would impinge on the 
anti-trust laws. The big show-down for Lewis must come not later 
than May 1. 


waste of money a scandal, Prien oy to xe spread in the Con- 
gressional Record. ~The charges appeared first in a national maga- 
Zine, and said the agency spends $6 billion a year, with 200,000 


employees. and is "hopelessly muddled." 


Majority leaders in the Senate are beginning to snipe at 
each other as the Truman program bogs down under more obstacles. 
Southern senators are chiding them to "turn things over to the 
Republicans" in the hope of getting pending bills passed. 
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the market, and a new device which tests the garment before it is 
cleaned, showing whether or not it can be safely handled. 

When fabrics were difficult to obtain, almost all defects 
and deficiencies were overlooked, but we now have a buyer's 
market and complaints will be heard especially when buyers 
wish to obtain allowance upon goods purchased at a higher 
market price. 

However, we cannot brush aside the above mentioned 
complaint solely upon the grounds that the textile goods 
market has declined. 

Many mills have not had enough experience in the man- 
ufacture of goods from spun synthetic fibers or blends to 
really know the wearing qualities of the goods they are 
producing, and while many of the spun rayon or blend 
fabrics are beautiful in appearance and attractive to buyers, 
a few of them lack the wearing qualities which the buyers 
have a right to expect. 

In years which have passed, all that a manufacturer of 
garments needed to know was the quality and characteris- 
tics of goods made of cotton or wool. 

Today the garment manufacturer is offered many beau- 
tiful fabrics made of different types of synthetic fiber yarns 
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and also yarns made of a multitude of blends of synthetic 
hbers or blends of different synthetic fibers with cotton or 
wool, 

Experienced manufacturers of fabrics know that certain 
dyes act differently upon each type of synthetic fiber and 
that if a yarn is made of a blend of two or more synthetic 
fibers, the dye may be right for one of the fibers used but 
not right for the other. 

Dyeing and finishing fabrics of spun synthetic fibers, or 
blends, requires far more knowledge and experience than 
has been required for the dyeing and finishing of fabrics 
made of cotton or wool. 

Realizing the need for a more complete training of young 
men for dyeing, finishing and printing, we appeared before 
the North Carolina Budget Commission last October and 


Such incidents as are recited in the story from Danville, 
Va., showing that some garment plants are being managed by 
men who lack the required knowledge of either modern 
fabrics, dyestuffs or finishing, will soon awaken the garment 
industry to the need for well trained young men. 

Garments made of fabrics, which will not hold their 
shape or colors, will be thrown back upon the manufacturer 
and losses will be many times the requested donation for 
the establishment of a course in Garment Design and 
Manufacture. 

The textile industry is alive to the value of well trained 
young men and are already interviewing those who will 
graduate from the schools of textiles in June. 

The garment manufacturing industry, the third largest 
industry in the United States, has never had experience with 
especially trained young men, and many of the ‘ garment 
manufacturers do not realize their value. 

We believe that there should be a course in garment de- 
sign and manufacture in one of the textile schools and that 
after it is established the garment manufacturing industry 
will wonder why it went so long without especially trained 
young men. 
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7 ERVIN DICKSON . Associate Editor asked it to recommend to the present state legislature an | 
Anpaew Hewrn Assistant Editor 4ppropriation of $200,000 with which the School of Tex- 
Ben C. Tuomas Field Representative tiles at North Carolina State College could purchase min- 

ia > ayeing y machines for nt 
ture dyeing, finishing and printing machines for studen 
instruction. 
F. R. Carty Vice-President and Eastern Manager 
(P. ©. Box 133—Providence, R. I.—Telephone Williams 3987) When one large manufacturer of textiles heard of our 
| , effort, he volunteered his assistance and stated that he had 
ao rec ently sent two representatives to Europe to try to find. in 
Other countries in Postal Union 3.00 
Single dontes 15 England or in Germany, some competent dyers, finishers and 
gt SS 3 . fabric printers who might be out of work and therefore be 
Git | EXTILE BULLETIN is a member of the Audit Bureau of ailabl 
ABP, Circulations and the Associated Business Papers, Inc avallaDie, 
Knowing that the garment manufacturers are going to 
§ , need young men who not only know cotton and wool fabrics 
inferior Fabrics but have knowledge of the dyeing, finishing and wearing 
| iia | qualities of fabrics of spun synthetic fibers and blends, we 
The following is a newspaper clipping which should approached the garment industry two years ago about financ- 
greatly interest manufacturers of garment fabrics, especially ing the establishment of a course in Garment Design and 
those made from synthetic fibers or blends: Manufacture in the School of Textiles at North Carolina 
Danville, Va.—Local cleaners and dyers are reported heavily con- State College. 
cerned over new fabrics which are reaching market - “s form Some of the progressive leaders of the industry responded 
hi not respond to normal cleanin 
of finished garments which do no Up ' 5 by pledging liberal donations each year for a period of 
processes. 
three y wee 
Last night local tradesmen met and discussed the matter with tints yeas but the required amount has not yet been 
cleaners and dyers from several Virginia cities and counties. It was pledged. 
one of the first meetings of its kind held in this state The garment industry is the third largest industry in the 
The complaint is that people send new dresses to the cleaners [jnited States, but there is no place to which a garment 
and they emerge from the cleaning processes practically ruined BRE | 1 hi ‘ 
Last night's discussion involved methods of approach to manu- u veneoiicie can — us SON, OF some other young man, 
facturers asking them to abstain from putting inferior fabrics on tO be trained for the industry. q 
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New Era SPINDLE 
nan 
rics 
Ez 
ing 25% to 33% Saving 300% Increase 
ore iy Free-running, anti- in tape life 
ind friction ball bearings, 
an engineered hy New Requiring very light 
Departure, account tension, and being 
CX- for considerable re- free from deteriora- 
1in- duction in power de- tion through oil con- 
ent mand. Under good tamination, tape life 
mill conditions this is imcreased nearly 
can reach as high as Mp. 
Jur 33%. 
POWER TAPE 
CONSUMPTION CONSUMPTION 
be 
sr = 1 Because the yarn carrier is the only moving 
he 7 1 member, and the spindle blade is stationary, 
ms this NEW ERA SPINDLE is best described as 
ng 
the spindle that 
DOESN’T REVOLVE! 
nd Our new folder (available on request) fully ex- 
aed plains this revolutionary spindle which offers 
99.96% Saving the following important benefits in addition to 
= those illustrated: 
Cc 
nil Conventional gpin- | ® Saves time in plumbing, through a simple, 
on | dles must be oiled precise, easily manipulated plumbing device 
@ Excludes yarn spoilage caused by black oil 
he the former expensive from the bolster 
=" and troubiesomeGi= | @ Vibrationless, it creates no heat, throws no 
ing routime com- 
in. pletely eliminated 
i eae New Era @ Leaves spindle rail dry and clean, free from 
le oil, lint and smudge 
e, sealed-in grease 
by fos Embodies high load-carrying ability, at 
hours on a 3-shift— practices 
nt basis. @ Eliminates practically all wear on moving 
OILING parts, through the use of specially-designed 
“* New Departure ball bearings 
er @ Offers virtually complete freedom from ad- 
or | justment, repairs, or parts replacement 
Te NOW AVAILABLE FOR GENERAL DISTRIBUTION. — If you plan to re- 
place your present spindles or equip new frames, let a Saco-Lowell engineer 
od tell you more about this completely new trouble-free New Era Spindle. 
ill 
st 
th 
nt 
e- 
“ 60 BATTERYMARCH STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS. | 
Shops at BIDDEFORD, MAINE and SANFORD, N.C. 
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EDITORIALS- 


Professor Eaton Retires 


The School of Textiles at Clemson College announces 
that Prof. R. K. Eaton has asked for retirement from active 
duty. 

Professor Eaton has been regarded as one of the ablest 
teachers of textiles in the South and, during his 25 years of 
devoted service to the school, won the admiration, respect 
and friendship of the many hundreds of young men who 
studied under him. 

The School of Textiles at Clemson College will not seem 
to be the same without him but he has well earned a rest 
and he has the satisfaction of knowing his has been a job 
well done. 


A New Low in Demagogy 


At a recent hearing in Washington, D. C., Senator Claude 


Pepper of Florida said: 


As a general rule, it was the poor people whose sons went to the 
battlehelds and a lot of the manufacturers’ sons who stayed at home 
and got rich. 

That statement was not only untrue but is a reflection on 
the members of every draft board in the United States. 
Senator Pepper is in our opinion one of the most contempt- 
ible men in public life today and his statement constitutes 
a new low in demagogy. 


Textile Building At Georgia Tech 


We recently visited, the Textile School at Georgia Tech 
and Dean Dickert showed us the new building which is 
partially completed but should be ready at the beginning of 
the Fall term. 

It is an excellent building and shows that it was very 
carefully planned. 

We were especially impressed with the continuity of the 
machinery departments and the excellent arrangements. 
Like many modern mill buildings, it has few windows and 
has air changes and air conditioning threughout. 

The School of Textiles at Georgia Tech has long been 
handicapped by a very poor building but it will soon have 
one which compares favorably with any in this country. 

Much new and modern equipment is to be installed when 
the new building is complete, in fact, a considerable num- 
ber of new machines are now stored in warehouses in At- 
lanta. 


Walter Gayle 


News of the sudden passing of Walter W. Gayle of 
Charlotte, N. C., vice-president in charge of Southern sales 
for the Saco-Lowell Shops, came as a great shock to the tex- 
tile industry of the South, 

A native of Montgomery, Ala., a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Alabama and the Philadelphia Textile School, Wal- 
ter Gayle had by hard work and his personality made a 
place for himself within the textile industry. Not only was 
he highly regarded for his ability and character but he had 
the happy faculty of making friends and we doubt that there 
is another man in the industry who can count such a large 
number of friends or would be so greatly missed. 
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TEXTILE INDUSTRY SCHEDULE 


March %31-April 2—Annual convention. AMERICAN COTTON MANU- 
FACTURERS ASSOCIATION, Palm Beach-Biltmore Hotel, Palm 
Beach, Fila. 


April 2—PIEDMONT SECTION, A. A. T. C. C., Robert E. Lee Hotel 
Winston-Salem, N. C 


April 11-12—American Institute of Electrical Engineers CONFERENCE 
ON THE INDUSTRIAL APPLICATION OF ELECTRON TUBES. Stat- 
ler Hotel, Buflalo, N. Y 


April 14-15—Annual meeting, FIBER SOCIETY, Clemson (S. CC.) Col- 
lewe 


April 14-16—lith annual meeting, ALABAMA COTTON MANUFACTUR- 
ERS ASSOCIATION, Hotel Buena Vista, Biloxi, Miss. 


April 16—NORTHERN NORTH CAROLINA-VIRGINIA DIVISION, 8. T. 
A., Spray. N. C. (tentative time and piace) 


April 22-——PIEDMONT SALES CONFERENCE, Charlotte, N. C 


April 23—-EASTERN CAROLINA DIVISION, 8. T. A., North Carolina 
State College School of Textiles. Raleigh 


April 25-28—Pourth SOUTHERN MACHINERY AND METALS EXPOSI- 
TION, Atlanta (Ga.) Municipal Auditorium 


May %-7—INTERNATIONAL TEXTILE INDUSTRIES EXPOSITION, 
Grand Central Palace. New York. N. ¥ 


May 4-6—Annua!l convention. COTTON MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIA- 
TION OF GEORGIA, Sheraton Plaza and Princess Issena Hotels. 
Daytona Beach, Fla 


May 4#-6—Annual NORTH CAROLINA STATEWIDE INDUSTRIAL 
SAFETY CONFERENCE, Robert E. Lee Hotel, Winston-Salem, N. C 


May 6-7—Annual convention. PHI PSI FRATERNITY, Biltmore Hotel. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


May 9%-13—Fourth NATIONAL TEXTILE SEMINAR. Shawnee Inn. 
Shawnee-on-the-Delaware, Pa 


May 9%-14—NATIONAL COTTON WEEK (sponsored by Cotton-Textile 
Institute and National Cotton Council). 


May 10-13—18th NATIONAL PACKAGING EXPOSITION, Atlantic City 
(N. J.) Auditorium. 


May 12-14—Annual outing. CAROLINA YARN ASSOCIATION, Carolina 
Inn, Pinehurst, N. C 


May 26-28—Annual convention, TUFTED TEXTILE MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION, Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 


May 30-31-June I1—Sixth annual SPINNER-BREEDER CONFERENCE 
(sponsored by Delta Council and Southern Combed Yarn Spinners 
Association), Charlotte, N. C 


June 16-18—Annual convention, SOUTHERN TEXTILE ASSOCIATION, 
Mayview Manor, Blowing Rock, N. C. 


June 24-26—PIEDMONT SECTION, A. A. T. C. C., Ocean Forest Hotel. 
Myrtle Beach, 5. C 


June 27-July 1—Annual meeting, AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR TESTING 
MATERIALS, Atlantic City, N. J 


Sept. 26-28—NATIONAL ELECTRONICS CONFERENCE, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Il. 


Oct. 13-14—43rd annual meeting, NORTH CAROLINA COTTON MAN- 
UFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst. N. C. 


Oct. 13-16—National convention, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEX- 
TILE CHEMISTS AND COLORISTS, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 


Oct. 27-28—Annual meeting, CARDED YARN ASSOCIATION, Sheraton- 
Bon Air Hotel, Augusta, Ga 


Nov. 3—Annual meeting, COTTON-TEXTILE INSTITUTE, New York 
City. 


Nov. 5—PIEDMONT SECTION, A. A. T. C. C., Charlotte Hotel. Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


May 8-12, 1950-—-AMERICAN TEXTILE MACHINERY EXHIBITION (and 
Allied Industries), Atlantic City (N. J.) Auditorium, sponsored by 
National Association of Textile Machinery Manufacturers. 


Oct. 2-7, 1950—l6th SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXPOSITION, Textile 
Hall, Greenville, 5. C 


Oct. 19-21, 1950@—National convention, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
TEXTILE CHEMISTS AND COLORISTS, Statler Hotel, Boston. 
Mass. 
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What Is A Good Labor Law? 


“MINCE mankind began to organize 
S into groups for a move toward 
civilization there have been rules and 
regulations governing the conduct of 
these groups. There have always been 
laws—-even when they were just a set 
of informal ground rules applying to 
life in the caves and on the plains. As 
civilization becomes more complex the 
regulations we live by become more 
involved. 

And today we have many laws on 
many These include labor 
laws, some enacted by the National 
Government and a varied pattern of 
others that apply by states. Apparently 
conditions of labor must be prescribed 
by law as conditions of health, educa- 
tion, traffic, and so on must also be 
regulated. 


subjects. 


At this very moment there is great 
activity on Capitol Hill at Washington 
and in the halls of state capitols 
throughout the land. The usual welter 
of rules, regulations, and directives 
is being hatched by these groups of law 
makers—all designed to require man- 
agement to do the right thing by labor 
and labor to play fair with manage- 
ment. The Taft-Hartley Law is under 
dispute, state closed shop and ‘‘right to 
work” bills are under vigorous debate 
in many legislative halls. 

All this is necessary because we 
haven't stuck by and followed to the 
letter one basic law 
them all 


the eldest of 
that should always apply 
where men live together and deal with 
each other. This particular rule ts as 
applicable today as it has been through- 
out history. It embodies the philosophy 
and the teachings that we should treat 
other people as we would like to have 
them treat us. 

This original ‘‘fair play” law 1s 
known as the Golden Rule. If we all 
followed the Golden Rule we wouldn't 
need Taft-Hartley laws, Wagner acts, 
or anything else. With Burlington 
Mills the Golden Rule has been a basic 
thing. Those fixing company policies 
faithfully, and always, seek to treat 
those who comprise the Burlington 
family as they themselves would like to 
be treated. That makes operations, re- 
lationships, associations simple, fair 
and pleasant. That means that we have 
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already complied with every other law 
even before it is put on the books. 
Burlington Mills thinks that the 
Golden Rule is a good labor law—in 
fact the very best one that has ever 
been devised. — Bur-Mil News, Bur- 
lington Mills Corp., Greensboro, N. C. 


We Help Set Standards 


LTHOUGH there is a wide differ- 
ence of opinion as to whether we 
are in a mild recession, or a slight ad- 
justment period, there can be no ques- 
tion but that the textile industry at thts 
time has suffered a very major setback. 
Today there are textiles actually selling 
well below cost. Buyers of textiles are 
very, very critical, and they evidently 
expect standards of quality far higher 
than they have ever required before. 

Each of us, no doubt, is partly re- 
sponsible, as we may be expecting 
higher standards than we did even be- 
fore the war. 

We are also all becoming price con- 
scious." We have no quarrel with that 
attitude. We consider it much healthier 
than during the war period when every- 
body seemed to care little about prices, 
not too much about quality, but was 
chiefly concerned with getting what 
they wanted, and particularly those 
items that were scarce. 

Although we do not consider the 
buyers’ tastes becoming more discrimt- 
nating as bad, we do realize that the 
present condition offers a most serious 
challenge to textile mills. They are face 
to face with the type of American 
competition which inspires good man- 
agement and good employees to try to 
become more efficient and meet the de- 
mands of the public. 

It is true that during such periods as 
we are now in, some plants and their 
employees do ndt fare as well as other 
plants and their employees. The type 
of product manufactured does have 
something to do with that type of sit- 
uation, but by and large, the ability of 
management and the co-operativeness 
of the employees are major factors in 
determining how successful and how 
continuously the mills can operate. 

Each employee of the local mills 
should fully realize the seriousness of 
the present situation, as we believe that 
with this realization full co-operation 
in meeting quality demands of the pub- 


WHAT OTHERS ARE SAYING 


lic will be forthcoming. It must be 
realized that both quality and cost at 
this time will have a whole lot to do 
with how many days a week the mills 
will be able to operate. 

In fighting this battle of quality, no 
employee can completely escape respon- 
sibility. Small things that happen with- 
in a plant can be responsible for sec- 
onds and off-goods—small oil spots, 
improper cleaning, poor doffing, bad 
weaving and loom fixing, and practi- 
cally every other operation in the plant 
can produce goods that you yourself 
would not buy as first quality goods. 
You are a part of the buying public, 
and therefore, the standards that you 
have set when you buy are not too dif- 
ferent from the standards the average 
citizen has set in buying. 

It is truly imperative that we all co- 
operate for our own common good. 
The Textorian, Mills 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Enforced Air Conditioning 


HE pending proposal that all tex- 
tile owners be required, by law, 
to air condition their plants by refriger- 


Cone Corp., 


ated process is causing just concern. 
The House committee on labor has 
given a majority favorable report to the 
measure. Therefore it is on the calen- 
dar for action. 

Both Georgia and North Carolina 
have voted down similar proposals. For 
South Carolina to pass such a measure 
would undoubtedly react to our disad- 
vantage in our efforts to attract indus- 
tries into our state. 

We agree that textile plants should 
be properly ventilated and lighted, and 
that working conditions should be con- 
ducive to good health and comfort. 
We applaud those mills which have 
installed cooling machinery such as the 
air wash. But we can't agree that by 
law textile should be 
compelled to install air conditioning. 
Under the terms of the pending bill 
even air wash systems now proving 
satisfactory would not qualify. 

We hope members of the assembly 
will weigh every angle of the air con- 
ditioning bill before enacting it into 
law. We are in keen competition for 
industry, and we are getting our share 
of new plants. Let's not frighten capi- 
tal away.—The State, Columbia, S. C. 


manufacturers 
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@ The present cost of new frames, plus the natural desire to improve 

and utilize existing equipment, has prompted many mills to modern- 

ize their old frames, (either band-driven or old style tape-driven) 

with Meadows Conversions ... Consisting of silent chain-drive; indi- 

vidual driving pulleys; high-strength ground and polished shafting B-205 
(mounted on heavy duty ball bearings); ball bearing tape tension 
pulleys, and light weight solid aluminum alloy separators—a 
Meadows Conversion means less vibtation, low power consumption, 
uniform speed and twist, fewer ends down, and no more cylinder 
trouble!... We engineer and service each installation, manufacture 
all parts, and will be glad to have our representatives survey and 
estimate your frames without obligation, in their respective terri- 
tories. More than 8 million spindles equipped with Meadows Ball B-214-LA : ry 
Bearing Tension Pulleys. 


MEADOWS MODERNIZERS 


MEADOWS MANUFACTURING COMPANY =: ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Representatives: JAMES P. COLEMAN, P.O. Box 1351, Greenville, South Carelina + WALTER S. COLEMAN, P.O. Box 722, Salisbury, 
North Carolina + MATTHEWS EQUIPMENT COMPANY, 93-A Broadway, Providence, Rhode Island + R. L. HOLLOWAY, Atlanta, Georgia 


BRACKETS 
& SHAFTING 


ALUMINUM 
SEPARATORS 
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Low Cost — No Bobbin Damage 


The new Type L Bobbin Cleaning Machine, featuring the RETURN CONVEYOR, is 
especially designed for cleaning continuous filament, wool and worsted yarns from filling 
bobbins. It, also, handles many counts of cotton and spun rayon yarns successfully. 


The Type L removes waste mainly by air jets and brushes. Neither quills nor the finish of 
quills can be damaged. It will handle a-wide variety of quill sizes and designs. 


We, also, furnish efficient conveyors and hoists for handling quills around our machines and 
moving them to another location in your plant. 


Our Engineers are experts on bobbin cleaning and handling problems. Let them explain 
the savings our equipment will make for you. 


Additional information will be furnished promptly, upon request. 


‘ke TERRELL COMPANY, 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


MASS PRODUCTION BOBBIN CLEANING 
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Increasing Competition 
What Should Done Meet 


By ROBERT B. EVANS, Agricultural Economist 


Southern Regional Research Laboratory, New Orleans, La. 


HE cotton industry today is in a very real fight for its 

existence. Cotton always has had plenty of competi- 
tion, but in the past it has more than held its own 
the last few years, however, two competitors - 


During 
synthetic 
fibers and paper—have been making a particularly success 
ful attack upon cotton’s end-use markets. The full effect 
of this competition has not been felt, thus far, because of 
the huge, unprecedented demand as a result of the war for 
all sorts of textiles. But, now that the industry has return- 
ed to a buyers’ market, the story may be different. My 
purpose is to discuss cotton’s standing in relation to this 
competition, and to point out some things we must urgently 
do to meet it. 

The great bulk of cotton’s use is, of course, in the textile 
held. Our total consumption of all fibers increased rapidly 
until about World War I; then the trend leveled off and 
was only slightly upward during the 1920-1940 period. 
With World War II, however, our total consumption of 
fibers jumped abruptly to an all-time high. Although it is 
now declining, it still is substantially higher than pre-war. 

There is an important point about this trend that I would 
like to emphasize. During the long period from 1905 to 
1939, our total consumption of fibers was increasing at 
about the same rate as our population. In other words, our 
per capita consumption was unchanged during these 35 
years. We each used 41 pounds of textile fibers, if we were 
alive back in 1904, and we were still using just 41 pounds 
of these fibers if we were alive in 1939. During World 
War II, however, our per capita annual fiber consumption 
jumped to more than 55 pounds; and, although it was down 
to 48 pounds during 1947, this total was still far larger than 
at any time before the war. 

[ am not going to risk a prediction as to what the future 
will bring. I would like to point out, however, that the 
population of the United States is growing pretty rapidly— 
12 per cent more people now need clothing and other fiber 
products than in 1939. Even if per capita consumption of 
fibers were to drop back to the pre-war 41-pound level, we 
would still have a substantially larger textile market than 
we had before the war. 

But let me go on. That cotton is still used in the United 
States more than all other fibers combined—as it has been 
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for at least 5O years—is highly significant. How has cotton 
been able to maintain such a position? I should like to 
stress the answer: Markets go to the product which gives 
the consumer the most for his money. Cotton's strong hold 
on textile markets has been due to the fact that it possesses 
an outstanding combination of excellent properties, plus the 
fact that it has been available at prices which have made it 
the world’s best buy as a textile raw material. 

Although cotton still is used more than all other fibers 
combined, I should like to point out that cotton’s percentage 
of the total textile market, after jumping from 61 per cent 
pre-war to a peak of 71 per cent in 1942, has since been 
steadily declining, and in 1947 was down to 58 per cent. 
On the other hand, rayon’s percentage of the total market 
has steadily increased from six per cent pre-war to 13 per 
cent in 1947. Thus, the fact that cotton consumption at 
present ts actually higher than before the war is not as re- 
assuring as at first glance it appears, since cotton’s per- 
centage of the vastly expanded textile market has declined. 

[ have already mentioned that cotton has lost important 
end-use markets during the last few years to rayon and 


paper, and faces the prospect of greatly intensified compe 


‘tition from them in the future. Cotton also faces competi- 


tion from synthetic fibers other than rayon, which only now 
are beginning to be produced in quantity. I shall attempt 
to relate why each of these materials is a very serious com- 
petitor of cotton. 

Rayon, or synthetic fiber made of cellulose, has been pro- 
duced in the United States since 1911, but has scored its 
greatest increase in consumption during the last few years, 
increasing from the equivalent of 1.1 million cotton bales 
in 1939 to the equivalent of 2.3 million bales in 1947. A 
still further increase to the equivalent of 2.8 million bales 
is expected in 1949 as new rayon plants, now going up, are 
completed. What has been the cause of this tremendous 
expansion? It has been due largely, first, to a steady im- 
provement in quality; and second, to a downward trend in 
prices. 


Improvement in Quality 


Taking the first of these factors. improvement in quality, 
rayon has been improved during the last 15 years in appear- 
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ance, drape, wrinkle resistance, color fastness, and wash- 
ability, to name only some of the improved characteristics. 
Two specific developments, however, are directly associated 
with three-fourths of the huge production increase since 
1939, first, rayon staple fiber; and second, high tenacity 
rayon. 

Until about 1935, practically all rayon was in continuous 
filament yarn form, similar to silk. Then rayon staple fiber, 
or rayon cut into short fibers, entered the picture and ever 
since has been increasing rapidly in importance. This de- 
velopment had a dual effect: it opened the door to the vast 
cotton spinning industry as a potential consumer of rayon 
and, at the same time, offered this industry something it 
never had before, an alternative to cotton as a raw material. 
By using rayon staple it is possible to make entirely differ- 
ent types of fabrics than can be made from continuous rayon 
yarn—fabrics that frequently resemble very closely standard 
cotton and wool constructions. Last year, consumption of 
rayon staple in the United States—most of it consumed in 
cotton system mills—totaled the equivalent of nearly 600,- 
000 bales.of cotton. 

Poor strength was one of the difficult problems that the 
rayon industry had to conquer to make a usable fiber. By 
1937, thanks to continued research, rayon had enough 
strength for many clothing and household uses. It was still 
barred, however, from industrial and certain other uses 
dominated by cotton, where high strength is important. 
About this time, the rayon companies introduced what they 
call ‘high tenacity rayon,” a type 80 per cent stronger than 
the ordinary viscose type used in clothing. This type of 
rayon makes possible cords and fabrics equal or superior in 
dry strength to cotton cords and fabrics. Production of high 
tenacity rayon was expanded tremendously during the war 
for use in tires, and by 1947 totaled the equivalent of more 
than half a million bales. Only lately has the rayon indus- 
try begun to exploit the possibilities of this type of rayon 
for other purposes. 

But while such improvements in rayon have placed it on 
a quality par with cotton in many uses and have given it an 
actual advantage over cotton in certain others, cotton still 
has advantages in durability, wet strength, launderability, 
and other important properties. Looking to the future, 
however, and considering the amount of research contin- 
ually being done on rayon, it can be expected that rayon 
will become suitable from a quality viewpoint for still more 
textile requirements. Although the intrinsic worth of cot- 
ton as a textile material should not be underestimated, | 
should like to emphasize strongly that it would be unsafe 
for the cotton industry to assume that cotton will have any 
important margin of quality superiority in the years ahead. 


Price Trends 


As I mentioned earlier, price is another highly important 
factor in competition between rayon and cotton. Cotton 
had a tremendous advantage in price over rayon at the be- 
ginning of the war. But this situation changed and most of 
the time since the end of the war cotton actually has been 
priced higher than rayon. 

Last Fall, regular viscose rayon staple fiber sold for 37 
cents per pound, net, delivered to the mills. Compare this 
to the current price for cotton: last August, middling 
|» -inch cotton was selling for 31.31 cents. But by the time 
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this grade and staple has been shipped to the mill, broker- 
age paid, bagging taken off, and a loss of ten per cent taken 
for waste, it costs the mill about 38.6 cents per pound. It 
thus is at a disadvantage of 1.6 cents per pound on a usable 
fiber basis as compared to rayon. 

This simple cost-per-pound comparison is merely an ex- 
ample and hardly does justice to the subject of rayon vs. 
cotton price competition. Since rayon staple fiber sells for 
the same price regardless of staple length, while the price 
of cotton increases rapidly with increases in length, long- 
staple cottons are at much more of a price disadvantage 
It also 
should be mentioned that most rayon is made in yarn form 


compared to rayon than are short-staple cottons. 


and, therefore, should be compared in price with the price 
of cotton yarns. Before the war, cotton yarns were gen- 
erally lower in price. In September, coarse cotton yarns 
were priced about the same as rayon yarns, while fine cot- 
ton yarns are higher. The finer the yarn size, the greater 
cotton’s disadvantage. 

Of tremendous importance to cotton growers and every- 
one else interested’ in cotton are such questions as: What 
kind of rayon prices can be expected in the future? Will 
rayon prices decline? If so, how much? To see if we could 
arrive at the answers to these questions, we made a fairly 
detailed study of rayon costs, profits, and prices at the 
Southern Regional Laboratory. Here is the way it seems to 
us: 

The rayon industry has been making substantial profits 
and is an industry that is constantly finding new ways to do 
things more efficiently. It, nevertheless, has had its share 
of post-war inflation in its cost of doing business. The cost 
of building a new rayon plant is now twice as great as be- 
fore the war, The average wage rate in the industry at pres- 
ent is about $1.45 per hour as compared with 65 cents per 
hour during 1939, and the cost of wood pulp and chemicals 
per pound of rayon is now 14.1 cents as compared with 6.6 
cents in 1940. A pound of viscose rayon staple fiber, which 
cost 19 cents to make before the war and sold for 25 cents, 
recently cost about 29 cents, sold for 37 cents. From these 
and other data, I believe we can conclude that it would be 
difficult for the rayon industry to make more than small 
reductions in prices as long as the present cost structure 
continues. Even if there were a substantial decline in busi- 
ness activity, it would be hard to visualize rayon prices drop- 
ping more than a few cents per pound because of the sta- 
bility to be expected in overhead costs and the cost of chem- 
icals, and the fact that labor organizations in the industry 
could be expected to oppose wage cuts. 

During the last two years the rayon industry has increased 
its prices four times in response to rapidly rising costs, find- 
ing no difficulty in taking this action because of the un- 
saturated demand for its product. Whether or not rayon 
prices are increased again will probably depend on whether 
there are further general wage and price increases in the 
American economy. The price of cotton, and status of tex- 
tile markets will also be strong considerations. 


Rayon’s Inroads Into Cotton Markets 


As rayon’s quality and price position has improved, it 
has been able to expand into more and more textile markets. 
Consumption in women’s clothing, always rayon’s most im- 
portant end-use, has continued to increase, and in addition 
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rayon has made considerable headway in men’s suit linings, 
Summer suits, sport shirts, and slacks. Before World War 
II, hardly any rayon was used for industrial purposes, but 
it now is used in large quantities in tire fabric. Production 
of rayon tire fabric increased from nine million pounds in 
1939 to 230 million pounds in 1947, comprising 40 per 
cent of all tire fabric produced during that year. 

This invasion of rayon into the tire fabric market is of 
tremendous concern to the cotton industry. Before the war, 
all tire fabric was made of cotton, and tire fabric is still 
cotton’s most important single end-use market. An alarm- 
ing aspect of these inroads of rayon ts the price advantage 
rayon currently has over cotton tire fabric—trayon sells for 
44 cents per square yard against cotton’s 65 cents. In addi- 
tion, manufacturers say that although in passenger car tires 
there is little, if any, quality difference between the two, in 
truck tires rayon gives better service than present commer- 
With this the situation, tire manufac- 
turers are using all the rayon they can get. In addition, 
however, because of the huge demand for tires, they are 
finding it necessary to use record-breaking quantities of cot- 
ton tire fabrics. 


cial cotton fabrics. 


The Rayon Industry 


In concluding the discussion on rayon, I should bring out 
one or two facts about the rayon industry which, I believe, 
have a bearing on rayon vs. cotton competition. There are 
only some 15 concerns manufacturing rayon in the United 
States, of which the largest four control about three-fourths 
of the entire business. This concentration is important be- 
cause each of the large producers is thus in a position to 
strongly influence prices, and can launch research and mer- 
chandising programs with reasonable assurance that they 
will react to the concern’s own benefit. In this and other 
ways, rayon manufacture can be said to be the antithesis of 
cotton production, where the individual producer competes 
with 1,200,000 other producers, none of whom can per- 
ceptibly influence the price or market he gets, unless he 
unites with many others. 

Among cotton’s. competitors in the rayon industry are 
some of the best known, most successful American corpora- 
tions, including such concerns as E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Eastman Kodak Co., American Viscose Corp., and 
Celanesé Corp. of America. All of these concerns have 
large research departments staffed with men who are at the 
in their fields of science. In our surveys, we 
found that rayon manufacturers spend around 1.7 per cent 
of their sales income or, on the basis of 1946 sales, around 
eight million dollars annually on research, including not 
only basic chemical and physical research to develop im- 
proved types of rayon, but also research to improve ma- 
chinery and methods for processing rayon and to adapt it 
to consumer requirements. In addition, these companies 
benefit from research on rayon in foreign countries through 
technical exchange agreements. Rayon firms also engage 
extensively in such merchandising activities as advertising, 
quality control programs, publicity and education, and tech- 
nical and promotional assistance to customers. 


forefront 


Synthetic Fibers Other Than Rayon 


Until about 1935, rayon was the only manufactured fiber 
in commercial production in the United States. Since that 
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time, several other synthetic fibers have been introduced 
commercially, and still others are in a pilot plant stage of 
development. This new group is making considerable head- 
way. Combined consumption rose from 4.5 million pounds 
in 1940 to 53 million pounds in 1946; then dropped slight- 
ly to 50 million pounds last year. Although this figure is 
the equivalent only of about 115,000 bales of cotton, it is 
still a respectable total, already greatly in excess of the con- 
sumption of silk or flax in this country. 

Nylon holds first place among the new synthetic fibers, 
accounting for more than half of the combined production. 
Nylon, you may recall, was introduced by Du Pont back in 
1938 following many years of research. Its high strength 
and elasticity led to its first large use, in women's hosiery, 
where its success has become almost a legend. The entire 
production was diverted to wartime purposes during the 
war, but at present, most nylon is back in hosiery again, 
with smaller quantities going into a wide variety of textiles, 
including window curtains, airplane tires, thread and fish- 
ing lines. Currently, nylon yarn also appears to be making 
considerable headway in women's tricot knit underwear, a 
field now dominated by rayon. Recently, nylon staple has 
been placed on the market for large-scale experimentation, 
and is being used in knitting yarns for hosiery and sweaters, 
in automobile upholstery, blankets, carpets, and other uses. 

Nylon prices have been reduced substantially since its 
introduction, but they remain higher than comparable prices 
for cotton and rayon. For instance, nylon staple currently 
is quoted at $1.50 per pound. I have read that Du Pont 
considers it unlikely that nylon will ever be priced as low 
as rayon. Nylon’s future markets, therefore, can be expected 
to be in these fields where its superior strength, elasticity, 
and abrasion resistance are so important as to warrant the 
higher price charged for it. It is unlikely that nylon will 
become as important a competitor of cotton as rayon, as 
long as anywhere near present price relationships continue, 
although already nylon is replacing cotton in some markets. 

Besides nylon, the new synthetic group includes Vinyon 
and Saran (both made of synthetic resins), protein fiber, 
and glass fiber. Vinyon and Saran are highly resistant to 
water absorption and to all but a very few chemicals. They 
are used for filter cloths, window screens, cordage, seating 
materials, and similar purposes. Saran staple, recently 
placed on the market, sells for $1.25 per pound, and 
Vinyon staple for $1. 

Another synthetic fiber, casein fiber, was manufactured 
in the United States from 1939 until 1948, when the plant 
was sold to another concern which began commercial pro- 
duction of a vegetable protein fiber, probably made of zein 
Or corn protein, or peanuts, last May. This fiber has soft- 
ness and resilience; but its wet strength, important in laun- 
dering and for outdoor clothing, is quite low. It probably 
will be used mainly in blends with other fibers for cloth- 
ing. It currently sells for $1 per pound. 

Glass fiber is the oldest of the group of new synthetic 
fibers of which I am speaking. Although glass fiber is fire- 
proof and has unusually high strength, it lacks resiliency 
and ability to stretch. It is used in glass fabrics for insulat- 
ing motors and other electrical equipment, for filters, and 
in laminated plastics, coming into direct competition with 
cotton in the latter use. Recently glass fiber yarns have been 
coated with resins to improve their resistance to abrasion, 
and a market in seat covers and upholstery fabric is pre- 
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dicted. Although glass fiber is used for draperies and other 
decorative purposes where it is not subject to flexing, it 
definitely is not suitable for clothing and many other textile 
uses. 

In summary, synthetic fibers other than rayon are as yet 
in their infancy. Like rayon, they are products of research, 
sponsored among others by such concerns as Dow Chemical 
Co., Du Pont, Carbide and Carbon Chemical Corp., and 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. Some of the new fibers 
have characteristics which seem to promise a bright future 
in textiles, while others appear to be suitable only for spe- 
cialty uses. Although it appears that these fibers will con- 
tinue to be priced much higher than cotton, a tremendous 
amount of research and developmental work, in the aggre- 
gate, is being spent on them, and it can be expected that 
their quality-priced position will improve. It is only reason- 
able to believe that they will make a stronger and stronger 
bid for textile markets in the years to come. It can also be 
expected that additional synthetic fibers will appear. 


Paper as a Competitor of Cotton 


And now I have one more highly important competitor 
of cotton to discuss: that is, paper. Less than ten per cent 
of the total paper consumed in the United States is used for 
products which compete directly with cotton. Paper, never- 
theless, has been an agressive competitor of cotton in recent 
years. Competition has been particularly severe in such 
products as bags, towels, handkerchiefs, napkins, window 
shades, plastics, and twine, products which normally ac- 
count for about one million bales of cotton annually. Even 
draperies made of paper are now being extensively sold, 
taking the place of those made of cotton and other fibers. 

Cotton probably has been displaced by paper to a greater 
extent in bags than in any other use. Bags, I might men- 
tion, are usually cotton’s second most important use, but for 
a time during World II they were in first place. Consump- 
tion of cotton in bags increased from 505,000 bales in 1939 
to an all-time peak of 820,000 bales in 1943, owing to war- 
time demand and an acute shortage of burlap. But since 
then, consumption has declined to 448,000 bales in 1947, 
despite an increased total market for bags. In contrast, 
production of shipping sack paper has been climbing stead- 
ily for several years. During the last few years, there has 
been considerable displacement of cotton by paper for pack- 
aging such commodities as sugar, cement, and fertilizer. At 
present, a concerted campaign is underway to displace cot- 
ton bags for flour. 

Paper has been able to displace cotton in bags for certain 
purposes because of its tremendous advantage over cotton 
in first cost, an advantage which increased tremendously 
during the war. This lower selling price for paper bags has 
resulted in use of cotton bags being now largely restricted 
to markets where re-use and salvage values are important. 
In order to maintain cotton’s important market in this field, 
we need to educate people to the re-use and salvage values 
of cotton bags, as the National Cotton Council and The 
Textile Bag Manufacturers Association are now doing. We 
also need to reduce cotton’s price disadvantage as much as 


possible. 


Helping Cotton Meet Competition 


It is obvious, I believe, from some of the facts I have 
mentioned that cotton must battle to maintain its markets. 
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This raises the question: What should we do to improve 
cotton’s competitive standing? I’m sure that you have been 
thinking of several courses of action while I have been 
standing here. Here are a few more obvious ones. 

First, we should see to it that cotton has a competitive 
price. I have talked about price as the most important factor 
in competition with paper in bags, and in competition with 
rayon in tires. It is also important in many other end-uses. 
With rayon and other fibers able to substitute more and 
more for requirements now met with cotton, price will be 
a more important factor in the future than it has been in 
the past in determining how much cotton is used. We un- 
doubtedly could sell a few thousand bales at $5 a pound, 
but cotton must have a competitive price if consumption is 
to be maintained on the scale to which we are accustomed 
In connection with price, I might point out one very im- 
portant fact: By using mechanical methods, cotton can be 
grown at a cost per pound far under the cost of producing 
any synthetic fiber. We should capitalize on this advantage. 

Second, we should have at least some diversity in the 
types of cotton we produce. Cotton is used for a wide 
variety of end-uses, each of which has its own peculiar re- 
quirement. The rayon industry makes much of the fact that 
it can “‘tailor-make” a fiber for a given use—varying its 
length, thickness, diameter, and strength, as needed. The 
cotton industry, also, should have more than just one prod- 
uct with which to tempt its customers. We need high 
strength cottons for some uses such as tire cord, while luster 
and softness are much more important properties for dress 
shirts and women’s apparel. The need for a domestic cot- 
ton that could replace imported long-staple varieties in 
thread and other fine textiles is well known. On the other 
hand, a very coarse cotton of medium staple length might 
be very valuable for carpets, upholstery fabrics, and filter 
cloths, where resilience is a big factor. In two other uses, 
insulation and writing paper, which may be very important 
in the future, we need to concentrate simply on a maximum, 
low cost yield per acre, forgetting all about fiber charac- 
teristics as we ordinarily think of them. 

This discussion of fiber properties brings up a third point, 
At present, scientific knowledge of the relationship between 
the properties of raw cotton, and the properties desired by 
the final customer in his end-use product, is very limited. 
We need to know a great deal more about how well differ- 
ent varieties of cotton contribute to luster, draping qualities, 
crease resistance, resistance to abrasion, resistance to soil- 
ing, and other properties in end-use textiles. I'm afraid 
that we won't be able to tell the cotton breeders much about 
what fiber characteristics are needed for various end-use 
textiles until we do more basic research on this subject. 
Such data are just as important as knowing how well a 
given variety will run through the mill. 

A fourth point has to do with merchandising. When 
rayon arrives at the mill it comes in a neat, well-covered 
bale wrapped in brown water-proof paper. Packaging is 
highly important in selling a product, yet one year follows 
another and cotton still can lay claim to being the worst- 
packaged material in commerce. In addition, anything that 
can be done, by use of scientific tests, to provide more even- 
running lots of cotton is important, considering that uni- 
formity is one of the chief advantages claimed for synthetic 
fibers. 

A final point has to do with imdustry-wide co-operation 
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in support of cotton. The large companies producing rayon, 
other synthetic fibers, and paper find it to their advantage 
to give intense research and merchandising support to their 
product, all the way. down to the final consumer. If a mill 
has trouble processing the product of one of these concerns, 
it can get technical advice from the industry just for the 
asking. If it wants to put a new product on the market, it 
can expect to receive expert marketing help and promo- 


tional backing. The cotton industry should be able to do 
the same thing for its customers. This calls for united and 
adequate support by all who have an interest in cotton, of 
the research and merchandising agencies engaged in pro- 
moting the use of cotton. 


Mr. Evans’ remarks were made before the Fifth Spinner-Breeder Conference 
at Greenville, Miss., this past Fall. 


tye Problems the Textile Industry 


By DR. HEDWIG KUHN 


\ INE is a formidable assignment first because the prob- 

lems are intricate; second, because the need is great— 
the need of a vision program; third, because professional 
guidance is more necessary than usual; fourth, ‘because 
qualified—and by that I mean experience as well as book 
knowledge—consultation is not too easy to get; fifth, be- 
cause the returns are tremendous and no textile plant can 
afford to be without some type of crystal-clear, carefully- 
thought-out eye program. In order to crystallize the whole 
thing in the beginning I will give you the several com- 
ponents of an over-all industrial program. 

First, the modern industrial eye safety program is based 
on a survey of eye hazards and the careful choice of eye 
protective equipment to match the hazard. Here a liaison 
between the safety man and the eye physician is of benefit 
to both, and without it many things bog down. Second, a 
modern first aid and emergency care of eye injuries includes 
mostly “don'ts” which are much more important than 
“dos."" Third, modern visual testing, tailor-made for the 
plant; that is the thing we are going to amplify. Fourth, 
determination of minimum visual standard for placement 
purposes. Fifth, choice of employees for apprentice train- 
ing based on careful and detailed evaluation of visual re- 
quirements. And there is the gold, the return in dollars 
and cents. Sixth, a corrective program, worked out in close 
co-operation with your professional consultant. 

What is a visual testing program? There are four types: 
the plant survey (that is, of payroll employees); pre-em- 
ployment testing; pre-placement testing (which is different 
because it includes more things); and periodic re-checks. 

What is the purpose? First, to acquire accurate records 
of visual skills of each employee. A Snellen acuity indiffer- 
ently taken gives false security and is legally hazardous. 
Second, a knowledge of basic visual skills 1s really a require- 
ment in all industries where eyes are obviously essential to 
excellent production. Lay management is not qualified to 
decide where it is and where it is not necessary. That does- 
n't mean that I depreciate and do not appreciate lay man- 
agement ability. It means that they cannot see that par- 
ticular picture. Third, a knowledge of the basic visual skills 
in plants where it is less obvious or not yet proven. 

These basic skills consist, first of all, of acuity—that is, 
sharpness of vision; distance and near with and without 
correction; phorias—that is, muscle imbalance—how your 
eyes work together; judgment of distance; and color. Those 
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are the four things that go into a battery test for visual 
skills. 

There is additional information required in many indus- 
tries. In some of your departments, such as printing of 
textiles, there is something else required. But what I have 
outlined is the A-B-C for any mill in which they put things 
together. 

Secondly, by having accurate visual data the plant can do 
the following: It can set minimal visual standards for a 
specific job. It can discover payroll employees laboring 
under visual difficulties. It can detect visual difficulties be- 
fore training, and thereby place an employee where eyes fit 
and not reject employees—that is the “eyes for the job” 
concept. 

The word “‘screening” is very bad, and I hope that you 
will eliminate it. It implies “screening out;” actually it 
“screens 7n.”’ But the past reputation of the word “‘screen- 
ing’’ implies a discrimination against, and if you will sub- 
stitute a word like “evaluation” your industrial relations 
will be much better. 

It is absolutely essential to realize that a basic over-all, 
modern industrial eye program is the need, not one that is 
focused only on visual bottlenecks. The impression fre- 
quently is, especially in the textile industry, that you only 
need an eye program where it is obvious that you need it. 
It isn't that way. It is obvious where vou don't realize it. 

What is the instrumentation for such a program? There 
are several so-called battery tests. A battery test instrument 
is the bringing together individual tests so you can do them 
uniformly, rapidly, accurately, with the same illumination, 
and with the technician who doesn't affect your testing re- 
sults by his own personal equation. 

Some of the instruments are the Telebinocular made by 
Keystone, the Sight Screener made by American Optical, 
the Ortho-Rater made by Bausch & Lomb. The Welch- 
Allyn people, who made the Masites, now being used in 
eye schools, are modifying it for use in industry. 

You can do the same thing with individual tests that you 
do with battery tests, except that they are time-consuming; 
they are not standardized; and they have this unevenness 
that individual testers introduce. 

All three battery test instruments are valuable. All are 
sufficiently accurate for their specific purpose in the indus- 
try, except, perhaps, the test for color, which is never satis- 
factory. In fact, there are very few, tests, even in the single, 
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The Pull-the-Leg Test. 
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what a 


should 


You see 


woman's stocking goes through before it reaches a leg. 


Wow'! 


Snagging tests, abrasion tests, flexing tests, burst- 


ing tests, dye and fiber rests. But after all, it makes sense. 


Quality is determined only by test. 


The Lye Test. Don't let anyone “pull the wool” over 
your eyes. If you want to make sure a fabric is all wool, 
simply boil a small piece of it for about fifteen minutes in 
a solution of lve and water. If the fabric dissolves com- 


pletely . . . well, it was all wool. 


The Sleep-Like-a-Log Test. They use a mechanical 
Rip Van Winkle to test the quality of a mattress. Back and 
forth. back and forth a heavy eight-sided roller passes over 


the mattress. If the mattress can stand up under 400,000 
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Barreled Sunlight 


The Square Foot Test 


One of the surest tests to find the best and most econom- 
ical brand of paint to use in your plant is the sqguare foot test. 
Take a gallon of any good paint and a gallon of Barreled 
Sunlight. Thin each according to directions on the cans. 
Then measure the number of square feet each paint covers 
on a wall. And, because labor represents about 80% of the 
cost of any painting job, check the length of time it takes 
to apply each paint. Notice the difference in their whiteness 
and hiding power after drying overnight. 

Yes, compare any good paint with Barreled Sunlight. 
You'll see that Barreled Sunlight will do a better-looking, 
longer-lasting job at lower cost for both paint AND LABOR 
than any other paint on the market. 

See for yourself. Let your nearest Barreled Sunlight rep- 
resentative give you a Convincing demonstration. Write. 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT COMPANY 
5-C Dudiey St., Providence, R. |. 


passes, you can be sure it’s one of the best. 
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individual tests, at this time, that are satisfactory. Where 
color appreciation is important (and that is true in some 
of the textile mills where color is used and where color 
codes are followed), then supplementary tests are indicated, 
such as Farnsworth’s dichromatous test and for even more 
discrimination, Farnsworth’s 100 Hue Test. These are not 
tests that you can put in a battery series or do quickly. They 
require very: painstaking attention. However, the instru- 
ment is only a vehicle for a sound program, and it is the 
program that produces results. 

You can have an instrument and have no program and 
no follow-through on it, and you have nothing. The same 
tests, properly administered and carried through as part of 
a program will produce a banner in your company or a gold 
star on your record. 

Of what does the program consist? First, a choice of 
your testing technique—whether it is battery tests, individ- 
ual tests, or a combination. Second, an analysis of the rec- 
ords. This can be in the plant. Western Electric has a 
large statistical staff. They do all their analyzing, minimum 
job requirements, studying, and research in the plant. Or, 
you can have it by consultation service, such as Purdue Uni- 
versity offers. Do not get amateurs to analyze your record. 

The research has been done. The faciiities are available 
for consultation service, if you want them. Your analysis of 
records should go further and be scrutinized by your pro- 
fessional consultant. That particular part of your analysis of 
your records is important. It adds that something which 
cold figures do not give you. Your program incorporates 
the setting of minimum visual standards by this analysis, 
plus this review, and then it makes sense to industry. 

Very important in your program is the choice of whom 
you are going to refer to for corrective procedure. Here 
you need to work with your professional consultant to avoid 
tangles, reverberations, and boomerangs. This plant guid- 


Good Eyesight Pays Off 


The use of visual training programs, improved 
lighting and corrective aids such as glasses in Ameri- 
can industry have not only improved workers’ eyesight 
but have resulted in increased efficiency and produc- 
tion, according to the Better Vision Institute. Despite 
great progress in improving and safeguarding work- 
ers’ eyes, however, there is still much to be desired. 
The vision of hundreds of thousands of American 
workers is still below standard, and about 1,000 eye 
injuries are still sustained daily in American industry. 

Statistics gathered by the U. S. Public Health Bu- 
reau on the eyes of 1,000,000 persons showed that 
one-fifth of those in the 17-18 year of age group had 
visual problems, 39 per cent of those at the age of 30, 
71 per cent of those at 50, and four-fifths of those at 
60. Many such persons, naturally, find their way into 
industry. 

It is believed that the demonstrated dollars-and- 
cents value of eye-care, as well as moral and humani- 
tarian considerations, ultimately will result in the 
highest eye-efficiency level in the world for American 
workers and that ever-increasing safeguards will re- 
duce eye accidents in industry to an irreducible mini- 
mum. 


ance does not mean that cases cannot be referred to their 
physician or doctor of choice. It just means that you have 
one person helping you to formulate your program. 

Ninety per cent, or more, of the referrals are, or should 
be, for the present, on the basis of acuity defects, either 
distance or near. That is the one safe thing to send out, be- 
cause everybody can do something with it. But send them, 
if they go out, with a job description-—measurements of 
distance from the eyes that their work is; whether it varies; 
whether one day they do this or that, and what they do the 
other day. An employee cannot carry an accurate picture of 
his job to the man who makes his glasses. 

Your muscle imbalance referrals depend entirely on 
whether there is ethical, acceptable, and qualified orthoptic 
(training) facilities in your specific community. It is deli- 
cate and difficult to define who is or is not qualified. 

The person with near-vision muscle imbalance problems 
is in real trouble, and he can profit greatly by orthoptic 
training. You want to be sure there are or aren't facilities 
for such training. Such training can really be a racket. 
There are more colored gadgets called ‘‘training’’ for muscle 
imbalance than there are qualified programs. 

Stereopsis, or depth perception, if it is correctible at all, 
is correctible through correcting the refraction and/or 
muscle imbalance problems. You who have no depth per- 
ception—everything else being normal—are stuck; you can't 
acquire it; you can’t train yourself to get it. If you have no 
depth perception, or if it is low, because your eyes don't 
work together, you can be trained to have a better degree of 
depth perception. But if the fellow has none, all the train- 
ing in the world will not give it to him. The same is true 
of color. You either have it, or you don't have it. 

Now, what do you do with the record of an employee's 
visual skills, assuming that it is accurate? This forms the 
basis of progressive management-employee joint efforts 
towards increased production, decreased waste, improved 
public relations, altered and better results in human engi- 
neering. This particular angle needs much more considera- 
tion by management, especially in these days when unions 
are asking for services and protection from all phases of 
physical decapacities. By having the confidence of the em- 
ployee in safeguarding his eyes and his visual skills, we 
have the key to a much closer contact. 

Your record enables you to discover the people who are 
in trouble visually. In one plant a man meeting all the 
visual standards did not realize he had trouble but the pro- 
fessionally-adjusted record sheet indicated he was refracted 
and did have trouble. The trouble was corrected, and he 
came back to management and said, “You know when I used 
to go home to my wife I wouldn't go anywhere at night. | 
couldn't go to the movies. I had a headache; I was tired; 
I was tense; I was griping all the time; I wouldn't go out 
to see people. Now I can, since I had my glasses.’’ The 
reason for his trouble was the terrific effort he made on 
the job. He did top work, and he used up everything he 
had in nervous tension, so that by the time he reached home 
he didn't have anything left. 

Your record provides information necessary to direct peo- 
ple into proper channels for correction; without it, you are 
in a haze; you don't know. Your corrective program is 
actually the greatest contribution, with one exception, made 
by the visual testing program in your type of industry, The 
exception is the dollars-and-cents value to industry where 
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No Other Roving Can 
Will Give Better Service 


That is an understatement, as you will discover when you get | 
your first Silver King Roving Cans. Actually the Silver King has 
features which no other roving can has to offer — features which 
make the Silver King last far longer, stay in better condition at 
all times, and decrease handling costs. 


The Silver King is made of tough Vulcanized Fibre. Here are 
its advantages. 


e Light in Weight 


About 2 the weight of aluminum. 


e Extremely Strong 


One of the strongest materials per unit weight | 
known. | 


e Extremely Tough 


Can take sudden repeated shocks and impacts. 


Resilient 
Springs back into shape when subjected to 
sudden shocks. 


e Resists Abrasion 


Will not scuff, rub, or wear off. 


Non-Absorbent 


Will not absorb oils, gasoline, or most solvents. 


Costs Less 


Prices on the 12” x 36” vulcanized fibre Silver 


King Roving Can shown here are as follows: 
F. O. B. Fall River, Mass. 


500-800 cans ....$3.70eachless 5% 
Over 800 cans (carloads) : 


$3.70 each less 10% | 


The Silver King Roving Can 


COSTS LESS=GIVES MORE SERVICE | 


Southern Agents 
Virginia and North Carolina 
OLIVER D. LANDIS, INC. 
718 Queens Road, Charlotte, N. C. | 


Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee South Carolina 
J. W. DAVIS RALPH GOSSETT 
122 Dillingham St., Columbus, Ga. 15 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C. 
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THIS 1S NO. 74 OF A SERIES ON 


GETTING THE MOST FROM TW 


Information about twisting designed to show improvements 


in twisting equipment and new ideas in the twisting operation 


Fig. 1. Feed Roll Assembly. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN ATWOOD 
MODEL 10 RING TWISTER 


Among the improvements that 
have been made in The Atwood 
Model 10 Ring Twister to increase 
efficiency are the following: 


1. Feed Roll Assembly 

Wear on the plunger cable has 
been reduced by means of an im- 
proved type of connection between 
the cable and the stud (A) on the 
intermediate gear lever. The Sta- 
kon clamp (B) which is now used, 
pivots on the stud when the 
plunger cable is in motion; this 
eliminates crimping of the cable at 
C and results in longer cable life. 

Positive stopping action has been 
further insured by a redesign of 
the latch lever. This part is now 
bent over at the top and has a 
hole (D) to hold the trip wire in 


“Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
23-8-5 
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its proper operating position. When- 
ever an end breaks or a runout 
occurs, the trip wire falls directly 
between the latch knock-off cam 
and the feed roll latch lever, pro- 
ducing a positive stopping action. 

To facilitate threading and ty- 
ing knots 1n single ends, the eye in 
the feed roll thread guide (E) has 
been redesigned so that the yarn 
can be quickly and easily slipped 
into the thread guide. The aux- 
iliary stop motion lever (F) has 
been given an oilless-bushed fibre 
roll positioned on the left-hand side 
of the feed roll housing. Both of 
these parts are attached to the feed 
roll housing by separate screws. In 
the rearrangement of parts, the 
operator has been given more free- 
dom of hand movement while 
threading the yarn around the feed 
roll. 


— 


Fig. 2. Feed Roll Assembly with cover 
removed. 


The knock-off motion has also 
been improved by making the trip 
wire connection from a metal 
stamping to provide a rigid mount- 
ing. A projection (G) contacts the 
feed roll housing when the trip 
wire has reached the contact point 
between the knock-off cam and the 
latch lever; this prevents the trip 
wire from dropping too far into the 
housing. The trip wire is screwed 
into the connection and is held 
firmly in place by the lock nut (H). 
A vertical adjustment of the trip 
wire can be made by loosening this 
nut and turning the wire in the 
connection. 


2. Builder Lever Straight Bobbin 

Builder Motion 

The design of the builder lever 
of the straight bobbin builder mo- 
tion has been changed slightly to 
protect against any possibility of 
an excess of oil overflowing when 
the lever 1s depressed by the action 
of the cam. 

The front wall has been altered 
so that it now tapers gradually 
downwards from both ends of the 
reservoir toward the center. The 
top of the wall at center is just 
slightly above the center of the 
cam roll. By keeping the oil level 
at the center of the cam roll, it be- 
comes impossible to flood the res- 
ervoir to such an extent that the 
oil will overflow when the lever is 
depressed below the horizontal. 

To help maintain the proper con- 
dition, the words, “Oil level to cen- 
ter of roll” are molded into the 
casting. 


See pages on Universal and Atwood 
Machinery in 
TEXTILE CATALOGS AND DAVISON’S 


March 1949 


WINDING AND TWISTING MACHINERY FOR NATURAL AND SYNTHETIC YARNS 


WINDING COMPANY 


INCLUDING ATWOOD DIVISION 
PROVIDENCE BOSTON PHILADELPHIA UTICA CHARLOTTE ATLANTA CHICAGO LOS ANGELES MONTREAL and HAMILTON 
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expensive and lengthy apprenticeship training 1s necessary. 
Four or five years’ training of a man who is going into the 
color department, or the fine quality departments of a print- 
ing industry, for instance, is expensive if you find out, after 
his third year, that you have to wash him out. 

Now for a few more problems. Companies often do not 
visualize the tangible returns in dollars and cents unless 
presented with reported experiences and cold facts, of which 
there are now many available. Secondly, management often 
has a complete lack of understanding of what constitutes 
a modern program of industrial medicine. They feel that it 
should be curative, first aid—take care of the fellow who 
has fallen into the acid bath. Actually, it is preventive, and 
this visual program forms part of it. 

The contention that a visual program is applicable only 
to certain types of jobs and operations is a fallacy and an 
assumption. It is already known that accident correlations 
are difficult. You can’t use those as your first criteria. There 
are too many things that enter into that picture. The care- 
ful experiments in California on traffic accidents, where they 
got all through and found there were no correlations is an 
instance of this. Somebody said, “Well, did anybody make 
a record on which eye was bad, and which side the fellow 
was hit from?” No, they didn’t. It threw the whole thing 
out. You can't have a correlation with vision unless you 
have all of the facts. 

Again, the assumption that near vision means 14 inches 
or less, and that work done farther away does not belong 
in the category of visual problems ts fallacious. Your great- 
est problem, especially among men from 40 up, are with 
the people who work at arm's length. Your problem comes 
in when they are wearing bifocals. 

An ophthalmologist, who is consultant to a textile plant 
in New England, said that was the greatest problem he had 
to solve. The only way he could solve it was by putting the 


near correction in one eye, at arm's length, and the distance 
correction in the other eye; and he was wondering whether 
that was medically correct or doing any damage. I told him 
that if you have a man whose bread and butter is dependent 
on his job and by giving him a pair of glasses you make it 
possible for him to hold his job, if he ts comfortable doing 
it he can wear his regular glasses when he goes home and 
has no complaints, that is proof that he has found the solu- 
tion to that problem. So, your arm’s-length difficulties that 
have been brushed off by many textile people are, in many 
instances, the spot in which there ts trouble. 

Very often you have a lack of realization of what muscle 
imbalance and stereopsis are for near vision. You figure it 
applies only to the fellow who is operating a crane or a 
truck or something like that, but you try to thread some- 
thing through a hole and your eyes won't line up, and it 
gets fuzzy because of that and nothing clse. Near musde 
imbalances and depth perception for close application are 
important in the picture. 

One of the main reasons for this unawareness is that the 
lay staff are unable—not through intent but through lack 
of training—to recognize this. In order to tie that up, you 
should bring your consultant into the plant; and take him 
through all the job operations from A to Z. Then take him 
out and play the 19th hole with him. You will really have 
a program as a result. 

The nearsighted person who has never worn glasses who 
is told that he must wear them all the time for close work 
(eight inches) really goes into a tailspin. So, that plant, 
instead of being better off, was worse off, and it was be- 
cause they neither asked the doctor nor did the doctor offer 
to go into this problem to see what they were doing. 

: The foregoing paper. is abstracted from remarks presented last October be- 
fore the textile section of the National Safety Council held at Chicago, Il. 


Dr. Kuhn, of Hammond, Ind., is secretary of the Jomt Committee on Indus- 
trial Ophthalmology. 


Opening, Carding Spinning 


Practical Applications Bearings 


By STANLEY BERG 


WENTY-THREE years ago I came to the Carolinas. 

At that time most ball-bearing applications had been 
on beater shafts and to the fan shafts of pickers. Apron 
conveyors had also been equipped with anti-friction bear- 
ings. Other bearing locations on the picker were not con- 
sidered important enough to apply anti-friction bearings, 
as most of us considered the advantages in the way of power 
savings to be small. We did give some consideration to 
lower maintenance cost, but at that time it did not seem 
4s important as it is today. We put forth most of our effort 
on applications to beaters and fans of pickers, as well as 
evener cones and the entire evener motion, as we found a 
much evener lap was produced when we reduced the fric- 
tion, 
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Back in 1926 we had also made a good start in equipping 
the cylinders of spinning frames. At this application, how- 
ever, many of the mills had tried anti-friction bearings 
with disappointment, as not enough attention was focused 
on the importance of a proper fit to the shaft or of proper 
housing mounting of the ball bearing itself. This mistake 
brought about bearing failures, and it cost a lot of time and 
money to correct the wrong applications that had been 
made. At one time it appeared that we might have to step 
out of the textile industry, as trouble developed on all sides. 
But it takes trouble to bring out quality; it takes hardship 
to see what backing you have; it takes real effort in the face 
of trouble to demonstrate that the fundamental prniciples 
were right even though other mistakes were made, My 
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sales manager at that time made the statement to me: Stan. 


we are going to put in the best we have got, and if that does 
not stand up we'll step out of the field.”’ But, it took just 
It took the best we had and the best 
kind of application we could make with the best type of 


that to do the job. 


housing large enough to provide for the action of lubricant 
under changing temperatures. Thus were developed de- 
pendable anti-friction bearings for use in the textile indus- 
try; and in the last 20 years it has been more than proven 
that, if the job is done right, you may expect trouble-free 
operation. 

I do not want to try to prove to you that anti-friction 
bearings are the correct type of bearings to apply to your 
equipment. That has been proven. | merely want to bring 
to your attention some of the practical things that have 
done so much for this anti-friction-bearing development in 
the textile industry. 

To show how some of the important applications have 
been developed, even though they may seem to be small, 
[ should like to tell you about the Pitman roll application 
on the spinning frame. While we were making some in- 
stallations in one of the larger textile mills in eastern North 
Carolina the superintendent questioned me as to what we 
had to offer for the Pitman roll of a spinning frame. I did 
not know then what a Pitman roll was and requested to be 
given one of the old rolls, which I mailed to the factory. 
At first the factory stated that the roll was so small that a 
ball bearing could not be mounted in it, but later they 
mailed me a special cam roll that they had developed for 
automatic tin-can machinery. As soon as I received the roll 
I mailed it to the cotton mill where the inquiry had been 
made and later went to that mill to see if it would work. 
When I questioned the mill people about it they said: 
“That's the cat's whiskers.” Since that time many thousands 
of these applications have been sold, making possible uni- 
form operation of the side rails; and that, of course, de- 
veloped an even bobbin. 

In the same way many other anti-friction bearing appli- 
cations have been made. We can not say that the bearing 


“Now let's be calm about it; I'll get up by myself. I'm not 


injured and I don’t want te be hurt by any of you man- 
handling first aiders!”’ 
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representative was the one who did the work; in most cases 
it was the mill man who wanted the work done, and the 
bearing man just used his knowledge of bearings and 
offered something to do the job. Just to have a bearing is 
not all, because the bearing must be mounted in a housing 
that may be used in connection with the textile overseer’s 
problem. Sometimes these special housings are costly, but 
when the bearing accomplishes smoother Operation it ts 
well received. 

Back in 1926, when I came to the Carolinas, while I had 
previously worked among the woolen mills I had actually 
had very little experience in cotton textiles. The only way 
in which I could get this experience, so as to know the value 
of anti-friction bearings or so that I might tell others of 
their value, was, necessarily, to make many tests; and we 
worked constantly with Esterline graphic meters, compar- 
ing plain bearing load requirements with those of anti-fric- 
tion bearings. In the spinning room, in many Cases, we 
found that the anti-friction bearing would pay for itself 
within two years. On other applications, such as line shaft- 
ing, it took longer. But wherever they were applied they 
proved themselves a very important factor in keeping down 
cost, 

While anti-friction bearings have many other advantages, 
for a long time it was necessary to prove their value in 
power tests. One of the other most important advantages, 
more appreciated today than it has been in the past, is in 
the matter of cleanliness. A ball bearing application, prop- 
erly mounted, needs very little attention; and it makes 
possible a lesser load on the motor, which brings about uni- 
form speed and more production. 

From among the many designs offered today it is not 
difficult to get a standard application that will fit almost 
any machine, from the opening room all the way through 
the mill, and on through the finishing mill. During the 
last few years many thousands of these applications have 
been made, and the modern mill today expects and gets the 
lowest power cost possible along with the highest possible 
production. Also, textile executives realize the importance 
of cleanliness more today than ever before; and, where for- 
merly there was loss of product on account of oil spots, 
much of this has been done away with by application either 
of a ball bearing that needs little attention or of one that 
needs no atteniton at all. 

As I stated previously, anti-friction bearings do not need 
any introduction to the wide-awake textile executive. He 
appreciates their value. He has found that they are neces- 
sary. They are no longer gadgets; they are part of the nec- 
essary structure of the textile machine itself. New ma- 
chinery, whether in the textile field or outside it, is almost 
everywhere coming out with anti-friction bearings. From 
the smallest, simplest, lightest loads to the heaviest, most 
complicated parts of machinery you will find that anti-fric- 
tion bearings are holding down costs, making larger pro- 
duction possible, and also avoiding loss of goods by oil 
spots. On many applications where the power requirement 
is negligible we find that the ball bearing is a necessity be- 
cause of cleanliness. 

There ought to be considered, also, the importance of 
the correct structure itself of the bearing to be applied, its 
aligning features, and its simplicity of application. Many 
anti-friction bearings have been allowed short life by hav- 
ing been applied too tight in the housing or on the shaft; 
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...a specialist can Best! 


There are flyers which are specialists, too. Flyers 

with different types of finishes for different types 

of mills. Ideal brings them to you in whatever 

tinish you desire. 

RAYON BRIGHT is highly buffed and polished to resemble a chromium 
plated finish. Particularly good in rayon mills. 


RC K BLACK is a beautiful, glossy, highly rust-resistant finish which 
can’t rub off. Ideal in white goods mills. 


REGULAR FINISH is preferred in some mills, and Ideal brings it to you at 


its best. 


We furnish extra roving spindles and fivers while yours are being rebuilt. 


IDEAL MACHINE SHOPS, INC. 


BESSEMER CITY, NORTH CAROLINA 


25TH YEAR OF: CONTINUOUS SERVICE TO TEXTILE MILLS 
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in the same way, if the bearing is applied too loosely in 
the housing or on the shaft it will peen out the surface on 
which it is mounted, so that there will be a pounding action 
which shortens the life of the bearing. 

The lubricant is also an important part of the satisfactory 
operation of an anti-friction bearing. For most cases, the 
lubricant should have the consistency of vaseline and should 
be of a high melting point, to avoid separation when the 
housing is filled with lubricant under the temperatures pre- 
vailing in the textile mills 

As in other fields of industry, we also find in the textile 
field that anti-friction bearing units of inferior construc- 
tion and design are offered; and sometimes they do not 
give satisfactory service. When this condition develops it 
is advisable to call in your bearing man and let him check 
the matter and see where a correction should be made, be- 
cause a well-made anti-friction bearing, properly applied 
and properly maintained, should give unlimited service 
without trouble. If there is trouble it may be traced to a 
definite cause. Most of our difficulties are caused by neglect 
or ignorance. If they are not remedied they may be very 
costly; but if corrected they can often teach us an important 
lesson, so that we may avoid getting into similar trouble 
on some more important applications. 

We should keep in mind that the heavier the load the 
more the friction. Therefore, the heavier the load the more 
the friction can be reduced with anti-friction bearings. On 
high speeds it is considered an absolute necessity to apply 
an anti-friction bearing, not only to provide for the load 
but also to provide for the lubricant. On slow speed, also, 
we now understand that the anti-friction bearing has an 
important place, because it not only holds the power re- 
quirement to a minimum but also seals in the lubricant to 
prevent leakage and avoid over-lubrication. 

Many thousands of anti-friction bearing applications have 
been made, but there are still many thousands more to be 
made. This can best be done by co-operation between the 
mill man and the bearing representative. Co-operation has 
brought us to where we are in this industry; and, seeing 
the strides that have been made in the last 20 years, we 
look, forward with pleasure to what must happen during 
the next ten years. 

Mr — in charge of the Fafnir Bearing Co. office at Charlotte, N. C., 


delivered his paper before the South Carolina Division of the Southern Textile 
Association when it met March 5 at Greenville 


Plan Color Film To Show Spinning System 


Plans for a full color sound film to show each step in the 
new French-American system for spinning fine worsted 
yarns at the Delaine Worsted Mills were made known Feb. 
28 by Milton E. Tager, president of Associated Spinners, 
Inc., Gastonia, N. C., of which the Delaine mill is a sub- 
sidiary. The Delaine system is a modification of the Amer- 
ican system designed to produce even yarns from French- 
combed wool tops. Shooting of the film will begin im- 
mediately. As far as is known, this will mark the first at- 
tempt ever made to inform the trade about a new spinning 
system by use of movie film. The idea of a film was con- 
ceived to circulate correct information to yarn users who 
have sometimes erroneously classed the new system as a 
“cotton system’’ of spinning. The Delaine plant was de- 
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signed for fine Zephyr worsted wools only, and is unable 
to spin cotton fiber. The step marks the first effort in a 
planned series of “‘public information’ programs to ac- 
quaint the textile industry with the latest developments in 
worsted yarn spinning. In addition to the film a series of 
descriptive articles including still photos of key processes 
will be distributed. 

It is planned to show the film to knitters, weavers, textile 
schools and buyers of wool textiles. Different prints of the 
film with separate voice commentaries will be made to ex- 
plain each process in language suitable to the audience, the 
more technical explanations being confined to textile tech- 
nologists while wool and worsted buyers will be shown and 
told how spinning technique affects their price plans and 
the quality of the products they sell. All the different steps 
in the processing of wool including spinning and examin- 
ing will be explained and the modern methods used in each 
process will be highlighted. The plant has recently been 
assembled and while there has been much interest in textile 
circles about the process, few have actually seen a plant of 
this type in operation. Prints of the film will be made 
available for free showing at schools, conventions and sales 
meetings. 


Produce Worsted Yarn With Nylon Core 


Commercial production of Nyspun, a new worsted yarn 
with nylon core, has been started at the Whitnel., N. on 
plant of Spun Fibers, Inc. Developed by E. H. Timaanus, 
general manager, after two years of experimenting, Nyspun 
consists of a filament nylon core plaited with wool. In 
initial production 20-denier nylon was used but lately yarns 
have been made with 50-denier, which Mr. Timanus says 
gives more stability to the yarn.’” The new yarn is being 
manufactured into sports shirts, slacks, suitings, men’s hos- 
iery and misses’ anklets and has attracted the attention of 
Army Quartermaster Corps authorities who are conducting 
experiments with Nyspun in the production of shirtings. 
Shrinkage tests conducted by a leading concern produced 
the following results: 

After the first washing, Nyspun fabric showed 2.7 per 
cent shrinkage in the warp, compared with 2.9 per cent in 
the worsted fabric. Both gained 1.3 per cent in the filling. 
Following the fifth washing, shrinkage of Nyspun was 3.6 
per cent, as contrasted to 5.6 per cent in the worsted, with 
Nyspun gaining 1.7 per cent in the filling, against 0.7 per 
cent. Another test disclosed that during steam treatment, 
fabrics of the new yarn under five-pound pressure lost 1.9 
per cent in the warp while gaining 0.7 per cent in the fill- 
ing. After 15-pound pressure, warp shrinkage was 1.5 per 
cent and filling gain was 1.3 per cent. 

Comparative tests of worsted-and-nylon blends treated by 
a shrink-resistant process and Nyspun fabrics showed: After 
sponging, Nyspun had 0.2 per cent shrinkage in the warp 
and 1.3 per cent gain in the filling. After laundering there 
was neither shrinkage nor gain, it was said. Of the blended 
fabrics tested, those with ten per cent nylon lost 0.5 per cent 
in the warp and gained the same amount in the filling 
following sponging. The warp had one per cent shrinkage, 
with no gain in the filling, after laundering. Fabric con- 
taming 20 per cent nylon had a one per cent gain in the 
filling after sponging and a 1.2 per cent. shrinkage in the 
warp after laundering. 
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Tester 


The time has passed when you can afford the costly luxury of guessing. To 
compete successfully, you must know what happened yesterday, what is 
happening today and what will most likely happen tomorrow. 


In the manufacture of yarns, you must know whether each machine in the 
processing chain is doing its job day in and day out making exactly the 
quality of product wanted. This essential information is placed at your finger 
tips in a readibly usable form with this single amazing electronic instrument, 
the Uster Eveness Tester. 


The performance of each production machine and department, from carding 
through finished yarns, can be recorded accurately .and continuously with 
the Uster Tester. The most minute variations in cross section and density are 
indicated. The same piece of material can be tested quickly and without 
distortion as it passes from one process to another. Thus, production variables 
are localized and may be eliminated by making adjustments at the cards, 
combers, drawing, roving or spinning frames as indicated to produce the 
exact quality wanted. 


Turn the spotlight on your machinery and methods with this invaluable instru- 
ment. Every yarn making mill needs one. Unprecedented quality control is 
made simple and practical with the Uster Eveness Tester. 


For Sliver —Roving —Yarn 


Measures and records the uneveness in cross section and density of sliver, 
roving and yarn. Capable of handling material varying in weights from 350 
grains per yard to 150's cotton. Material undergoes no compression or dis- 
tortion and may be tested repeatedly with identical results. Four material feed 
rates are provided with three chart speeds and four chart scales. Charts can be 
read directly in percentage of variations or the Planimeter method of evalu- 
ation may be used. Operation is simple and rapid. An expert is not needed to 
interpret and use the findings of this accurate and invaluable instrument. 


USTER CORPORATION, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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-.-then look up the facts on HOW MUCH MORE 
C&K’s NEW High-Speed JACQUARD CAN DO 


Do you have single-cylinder jacquards over your 
looms? 

Do you know how often your looms are stopped? 

Do you know how much loom-fixing you're pay- 
ing for—xnnecessarily? 

Do you know how much you can gain in speed of 
operation—in scope of design—in flawlessness of 
weaving—by replacing your present jacquards with 
C&K’s new high-speed jacquard? 

This new C&K Jacquard—the only double- 
cylinder machine with independent cylinder drive— 
opens up new profit-opportunities in the produc- 
tion of new and more elaborate designs in uphol- 
steries, draperies, table damask, bedspreads, terry 


Crompton & Knowles Jacquard & Supply Co. 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND, U. 5S. A. 


towels, bath mats, dress goods, linings, blankets, 
quilts, and narrow fabrics. Now, for the first time, 
there is no restriction at all on the designer’s crea- 
tive ability—no limit to speed range, high or low. 

C&K invites you—and the top jacquard men in 
your mill—to investigate smmediately the mechan- 
ical and money-making advantages of these new 
high-speed C&K Jacquards. 

How many copies would you like of C&K’s new 
illustrated Jacquard 
Bulletin, just off the 
press? They’re ready 


to be sent to you by » 5 R , 
return mail. ~ Loom [for Woven f abr ir 


Ver 


SUBSIDIARY OF CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, WORCESTER 1, MASSACHUSETTS This ““lnvisible Trademark” Stends Behind the Trademert* 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. « CHARLOTTE, N. C. © ALLENTOWN, PA, 
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of Many of the World's Mest Femous Jocquerd Fabric? 
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Preparation & Weaué 


By KARL SELDEN, JR. 


HE title of this paper may be somewhat misleading, for 

I do not propose to discuss all of the instruments or 
devices utilizing ‘electronics’ which are currently being 
employed by the textile industry. I shall, rather, limit my 
remarks to those instruments and controls which are com- 
monly being used for the measurement and control of tem- 
perature, humidity, pressure and flow. Furthermore, | 
should prefer, in a way, to de-emphasize the term ‘‘elec- 
tronics,’ because there is probably no term in common usage 
which has been more widely exploited, misused, abused, or 
applied incorrectly. For example, | cite the current adver- 
tisements of one of the large radio manufacturers, who 
refers to his ‘electronic’ television sets! And it is not hard 
to find parallel absurdities in the literature of the scientific 
instrument manufacturers. 

To bring this subject into proper focus I should like to 
discuss for a moment what is really meant or implied when 
the word ‘electronic’ is attached to an instrument or a 
control device used in connection with the measurement of 
one of the aforementioned variables. Prior to the develop- 
ment of vacuum, or so-called “radio,” tubes suitable for 
industrial use the most sensitive and accurate temperature- 
measuring instrument was the self-balancing mechanical 
potentiometer or resistance thermometer. The operating 
principle of this type of instrument might be compared to 
a scale on which the quantity to be weighed is balanced by 
a known number of weights. In the mechanical poten- 
tiometer the unknown quantity is the E. M. F., or voltage 
generated by a thermocouple; and this E. M. F. is then 
“balanced” by a known electrical quantity, usually one volt, 
through a simple electrical bridge circuit. However, bal- 
ancing the bridge in this type of instrument is complicated 
mechanically, and such instruments are subject to many 
maintenance and operating difficulties. The measuring 
accuracy of these instruments is fairly good; but their 
sensitivity is usually limited to something on the order of 
one part in 200 to 400, or less. 

On the other hand, an instrument which, through the use 
of vacuum tubes, balances the unknown quantity against a 
known quantity merely by operating a small reversing motor 
becomes quite simple mechanically and can be made with 
inherently high accuracy and sensitivity. There are commer- 
cially available such instruments having sensitivities as high 
as one part in 3,200, or, in other words, eight to 16 times 
more sensitive than the mechanical potentiometer. And 
therein lies the outstanding advantage of an ‘electronic’ 
instrument. It can be seen from the foregoing brief discus- 
sion why the instrument manufacturers have devoted much 
time and money to the development of instruments utilizing 
-€lectronics” for measurement and control. 

Now, what does all of this mean to textile manufacturing 
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processes? Simply this: That it is now possible and practi- 
cable to measure continuously such things as regain in yarn 
and cloth; pH in water and chemical solutions; concentra- 
tions of chemical solutions; dry-bulb, wet-bulb, and dew- 
point temperature; relative humidity; flow; and pressure 
all with a degree of sensitivity and accuracy previously 
unobtainable. Furthermore, it is now possible to make 
some measurements which were unobtainable on a continu- 
ous basis. And it is axiomatic that, if a measurement of a 
variable can be made, then automatic control of the variables 
is possible. 

The first large-scale use in the textile industry of instru- 
ments having vacuum tubes and electronic circuits was for 
control of regain in warp yarns during the slashing process. 
This instrument is too well known to warrant discussion 
here. It might be well, however, to review briefly the in- 
strumentation required for a complete automatically-con- 
trolled slasher room. 

When it comes to the proper mixing and proper cooking 
of size there is no agreement among textile people, so far 
as I know, about the best methods to be used to get proper 
results. In my experience I have had occasion to ask a great 
many people what they think is the best cycle of operation, 
and I think if I should ask a hundred people I might get a 
hundred different answers. But fundamentally all plants do 
it in much the same way. The cooking vessels are usually 
equipped with a temperature control of some kind, and 
associated with that temperature control will be either a 
cam-operated control device or a simple timer. The choice 
of the type of equipment used is purely a matter of opinion. 
The great majority of the cotton size cooking installations, 
however, do use the cam-operated type of control because 
with that type it is possible to regulate the rate at which the 
solution is brought up to the cooking temperature and then 
held for any given length of time desired. With the so- 
called elapsed-time type of control system it-is not easily 
possible to regulate the rate of temperature rise. It can be 
done, but it is more complicated and more expensive. So, 
as a consequence, the cam-operated type of control system 
is more frequently used; and it is the more flexible type. 

After the size solution is properly cooked it is usually 
pumped into a storage tank, where it is held at some fixed 
temperature until it is to be used in the size boxes. The 
holding temperature will depend on a number of factors 
and probably is not too critical, anyway. The only important 
thing to do ts to be sure that the size solution is not allowed 
to drop in temperature to the point where it congeals or 
gelatinizes. 

It has been found that the level in the size box should be 
kept to some optimum point and held closely, because a 
varying level in the size box results in a varying quantity of 
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size on the yarn, by virtue of the fact that the lower the 
level the shorter the length of time the yarn is actually in 
the size solution and the harder it is for the yarn to pick 
up size and bring it up to the squeeze roll. If the level is 
too high there is danger of trouble due to not being able to 
squeeze out enough to bring the pick-up down to the ten, 
11 or 12 per cent or whatever it is you want. It has also 
been discovered that the size box level can have quite an 
effect on the final regain of the warp yarn. I will touch on 
that in a few minutes. 

Were it not for the fact that the size solution contains a 
lot of water the application would be quite simple. But 
since it does contain water the yarn has to be dried, and 
currently the driers used are of the cylinder type. Obviously, 
for uniform drying the cylinders should be kept at a uniform 
temperature. That is quite simple to do, particularly with 
cotton yarns. The most commonly used type of cylinder- 
temperature control is a pressure control. It is a simple 
instrument; it is an inexpensive instrument; and it comes as 
near to being a foolproof temperature control device as you 
can have. It maintains the steam at a constant pressure and 
thus maintains the cylinder at a constant temperature. 

As to actual regain control, the so-called moisture meters 
or regain controllers or whatnot are today accepted by in- 
dustry, and there is something in the neighborhood of 800 
of those instruments in everyday operation. That is an elec- 
tronic instrument. 

The measurement of yarn regain on the slasher funda- 
mentally is quite simple to make. Actually, all the instru- 
ment does is to measure the resistance to current flow 
through the yarn. Since the resistance of the yarn varies as 
the moisture content, it is possible and has been proved 
practicable to calibrate such an instrument in terms of regain 
or percentage of moisture. The big problem in the applica- 
tion of that kind of instrument as an automatic control came 
in the solution of what form the control should take. At- 
tempts were made to have the moisture control instrument 
regulate and adjust the drying capacity of the slasher by 
changing the cylinder pressure. Such attempts were not 
successful for a number of reasons, the two principal ones 
being, first, lack of sensitivity in the measuring instrument 
and, second, the lag in response of the cylinders to a change 
in steam pressure or temperature. That lag is due to the 
tremendous amount of heat stored in the metal of those 
cylinders. In the cotton textile slashers, particularly, you 
have a seven-foot and a five-foot cylinder, or sometimes two 
seven-foot cylinders. There is a tremendous amount of heat 
stored in those cylinders, and before the drying capacity can 
be changed that heat has to be dissipated. 

In recent months much progress has been made by at least 
one of the instrument manufacturers in a moisture control 
apparatus. An instrument is now available which has a 
measuring sensitivity of the sort previously mentioned of 
up to 200, and which is extremely fast in its response to 
variation. As a result of improvements in the measuring 
system and in the speed of operation of this instrument 
there is some definite indication now that the problem of 
speed regulation or moisture control of warps in the slash- 
ing operation will be simplified to the point where it may 
be found practicable to eliminate the complicated and very 
expensive variable-speed drives. I do not mean by that to 
imply that the variable-speed drives will ever be entirely 
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eliminated, because you will continue to need some instru- 
ment to regulate the speed of the slasher to the varying 
warps that are being run. But if a way can be found to 
regulate the moisture content of warps without varying the 
speed of the slasher from minute to minute several things 
will have been accomplished. In the first place, there can 
be determined the optimum maximum operating speed, and 
your controls can be set to that speed; and you will there- 
fore get 100 per cent efficiency out of your slasher. Let's 
put it that way. With the presently used slasher control 
system the speed varies, and unfortunately your slasher runs 
most of the time on the low side of the speed range that 
you desire and not on the high side. Consequently you lose 
production. It may not be serious; it may not be a real 
problem because of the small amount of speed reduction 
that takes place. If it is a matter of four or five yards a 
minute, however, and you multiply that by the number of 
minutes you operate during the year, it does run up to a 
considerable amount. So this control will make for better 
production methods on the slasher. So much for the slasher 
room. 

Several years ago certain consulting engineers questioned 
the temperature and humidity tolerances being permitted 
by mill managements of air conditioning contractors. It was 
not unusual for installations to be accepted by the manage- 
ments which were guaranteed to hold the temperature within 
four degrees and the humidity within five per cent plus or 
minus some set point. These engineers rightly reasoned 
that if it was necessary to have controlled conditions in the 
mills then it was reasonable to expect that much closer con- 
ditions could and should be held than had been allowed or 
tolerated, at only slight, if any, additional cost. The prob- 
lems were presented to the air conditioning contractors and 
automatic control engineers, and through mutual co-opera- 
tion solutions were arrived at. No small part of the credit 
should go to the automatic control people, for they have 
developed control systems which are capable of holding 
conditions well within any prescribed limits. 

I rather suspect that very few people in management 
positions in the textile industry consider their air condition- 
ing installations as a part of their process or consider the 
air conditioning or humidifying systems as problems in 
process control. When you stop to consider the fact that 
many mills today cannot operate a twister room or a spin- 
ning room without air conditioning, it is easy to realize how 
important the air conditioning is to your actual process. 
Since that is the ‘case, some of us have come to look on air 
conditioning and to treat air conditioning as a process con- 
trol problem. 

Strangely enough, when textile air conditioning was used 
in that way, all of the thinking about the automatic ‘control 
of the air conditioning got turned around; and the automatic 
control people, along with the air conditioning engineers, 
found themselves in a somewhat embarrassing spot because 
for many years they had sold equipment guaranteed to pro- 
duce certain results and, frankly, in many, many cases they 
had a time doing it. When they stopped to size up the 
situation they realized that the reason they had had so much 
difficulty and the reason that they could not go to a mill 
owner and say: “We will install an air conditioning system 
and guarantee it to hold the humidity within two per cent 
plus or minus and to hold the temperature to within one 
degree plus or minus’’ was because they had not used the 
type of equipment—and particularly of control equipment— 
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Exclusive Agent 

for the United States 
Oliver D. Landis, Inc. 
718 Queens Road 
Charlotte 7, N. C. 
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Now Used in 
| Many Leading Mills 


lau 


This fine slasher cloth has made such outstanding records 
that approximately 100 Southern cotton mills, including 
many of the leaders, are now using it, often to the exclusion 
of all other brands. In actual mill tests, Chatham Slasher 
Cloth has given two and even three times the service 


rendered by other reputable brands, with equal or better 
dressing of the yarn. 


Every ounce of Chatham Slasher Cloth is of 
the highest quality and is built to the same 
high standards which have made Chatham 
Blankets, Chatham Upholstery Cloth, and Chat- 
ham Homespuns famous throughout the world. 


Because You Asked For It 
In order to serve those mills which require a lighter 


weight slasher blanket, we have added a Superfine 
13 ounce blanket to this outstanding line. 


Chatham Manufacturing Co. 
Elkin, North Carolina 
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necessary to produce that result. The problem was discussed 
with all of the instrument and automatic control people, and 
finally it was agreed that there was no use any longer in 
trying to have a boy do a man’s job. In other words, what 
was being done was that control instruments devised for 
restaurants, office buildings, schoolhouses, etc., were being 
used in industrial installations: and they just would not 
work. Today when you specify air conditioning equipment 
for your mill and tell your contractors that you want the 
temperature and humidity held within a very close range 
they will accept the responsibility, because they know that 
the equipment to produce these results is available at reason- 
able prices, is dependable, can be easily maintained by mill 
personnel with just a little bit of training, and the invest- 
ment in the installation more readily is justified because it 
produces results. 

One of the reasons why it has been possible for the con- 
trol manufacturers and the air conditioning manufacturers 
to assure more rigid guaranties is that electronic temper- 
ature and humidity instruments are available within th 
sensitivity previously mentioned, as well as refined control 
mechanisms which are capable of recognizing very sma!l 
changes in room conditions and doing something abou! 
them before it is too late. 

[ am able to tell you that within recent days the first 
practical and successful remote relative humidity recording 
system has been placed in operation: It is a system whereb; 
a recording instrument can be remotely located from the 
point of measurement and continuously record relative 
humidity accurately. Rurthermore, this instrument can 
measure as many as eight relative humidity control stations 
and eight temperature control stations simultaneously and 
print the measurements on a chart, and the instrument can 
be located a mile or two from the rooms in which the 
measurements are being taken. What that is going to lead 
to no one knows yet, but the point is that the instrument 
manufacturers have now achieved something which has 
been striven for for a great many years, and it has been 
possible to do it only through the use of electronic instru- 
ments. 

It is thought that with the new relative humidity measur- 
ing devices which are now coming on the market it will be 
possible to guarantee to hold relative humidities in weave 
rooms, for example, well within one per cent plus or minus 
a set point. That is quite a step forward, because it was 
only three or four years ago when it was extremely difficult 
to hold relative humidities within three per cent plus or 
minus in weave rooms. 

Mr. Selden is assistant manager and chief engineer for the Textile Shops 


at Spartanburg. 8. C. His remarks were made March 5 at Greenville during 
the Spring meeting of the South Carolina Division, S. T. A 


The Department of Commerce has launched what is be- 
lieved to be the first step in a broad research project in the 
industrial fabrics industry, it is reported. Conducted by the 
textiles and leather division of the Ofhce of Domestic Com- 
merce, a preliminary study seeks to gather detailed informa- 
tion on types and quantities of fabrics used in the produc- 
tion of canvas products and if expected returns on this study 
prove of help to duck producers it is believed that surveys 
will be extended to other segments of the industrial fabrics 
trade. 
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A Rug Style Is Born 


A FINISHED CARPET represents months of painstaking work by artists, 
designers, colorists and scores of others responsible for yarn spinning 
and weaving. Below, the design inspiration fer a new sewirl-textured 
Beauvais is derived from a bouquet of leaves. Here the artist sketches 
the design im charcoal. Each square represents one taft in the finished 
carpet. 


Above, color is added. Each square is colored separately to show how 
each tuft of the carpet will carry out the design. Below, has the design 
been followed faithfully? The first sample off the loom is checked. The 
colors are truce, and the reproduction of the design accurate. The sample 
now is submitted te a series of laboratory tests before it finally is 
approved and entered on the weave room schedule.—Photos from Bige- 
low-Sanford Carpet Co., Thompsonville, Conn. 
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MODERN TEXTILE MILL IN CENTRAL AMERICA 
VALUES BARBER-COLMAN WARP TYING MACHINE 
| HIGHLY ENOUGH TO 
HAVE IT SHIPPED | 


ROCKFORD 


BY AIR ILLINOIS 


PRODUCTION SAVINGS 
WELL WORTH THE 
ADDED COST 


BOXES HOLDING A BARBER-COLMAN 
MODEL LC PORTABLE WARP TYING 
MACHINE ARE TRUCKED UP READY 
FOR LOADING INTO THE AIRPLANE 


GUATEMALA 
A. 


| 


MACHINE IS INSTALLED AND IN USE IN 
A FEW DAYS INSTEAD OF MANY WEEKS 


Barber-Colman Portable Warp Tying Machines have proved their ability 
to pay for themselves quickly through savings over other methods of 
warp replenishment, In this particular instance, the purchaser of the 


machine saw enough savings in sight to justify having the machine 


MODEL LC shipped by air as soon as it was ready for delivery, thus gaining several 
weeks over shipment by ordinary methods. A Barber-Colman installer 


B AR BER-C€C o LMAWN who was in the vicinity brought the machine to the mill the day after it | 


was unloaded at the airport, with the result that it was in full use 2000 


PHortatle miles away only a few days after it left the plant at Rockford. The pur- 


chaser was Zimeri Hermanos, who operate an up-to-date and well- | 
WARP TYING equipped mill, running a line of sheets and drills, near Guatemala City, | 
MACHINE 


Central America. The machine was a standard Model LC Barber-Colman 
Portable Warp Tying Machine. 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS © SUPER-SPEED WARPERS * WARP TYING MACHINES © DRAWING-IN MACHINES | 


BARBER-COLMAN thy 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U. S. A. GREENVILLE, 5. C., U.S. A. 


rr 
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ELWELL-PARKER Offers Unequalled 


Design and Application Engineering 


Do these photographs of typical installations 


Suggest time and cost savings in YOUR plant? 


If so, write or phone 


sciite Materuts &NGINEERING SALES CO. 


Handling described S. R. & V. G. BROOKSHIRE 


in 44 page booklet. 
Ask for copy of “‘In- 


dustrial Logistics”. BUILDERS BUILDING CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Materials Handling Engineer 


By T. L. CARTER, Materials Handling Engineer, American Cyanamid Co 


ID you ever try to hire a materials handling engineer ? 
L) If you didn't you should try it some time, it is a re- 
markable experience. Just put a small ad in the local news- 
paper, “Wanted: A Materials Handling Engineer’ and sit 
back and wait. You will get everything from steam loco- 
motive engineers to warehouse foremen, from: fork truck 
operators to trafhc managers, from production superintend- 
ents to methods men. But best of all, vou will get an idea 
of how many different interpretations can be given the title 
materials handling engineer. 

Titles are remarkable things and may be had a number 
of ways. If you get far enough away from home you may 
assume one (wouldn't it be disappointing to find yourself 
cruising along about 10,000 feet altitude with a pilot who 
had merely assumed his title). If you do a favor for a king 
you may find one conferred upon you. I think the title 
which I would consider most complimentary would be that 
one quietly acknowledged by those friends and associates 
who were themselves well qualified to use it. I say again, 
it is remarkable the variations in conceptions of what a 
materials handling engineer is. A friend of mine is thor- 
oughly convinced that he would be wastefully ineffective 
in any other division than trafic. 

At a recent important materials handling meeting, I was 
very much surprised to find one of our major companies 
represented only by their purchasing department. I believe 
that the most common of all is the issumption that all 
salesmen of certain types of equipment are materials han- 
engineers. 

There is still another approach—the assignment of some 
member of the engineering or drafting de partment to han- 
ile occasional problems of materials handling when they 
arise. Very often this is a junior member in a training 
period. It hasn't been too long ago that a friend of mine, 
one of the most capable engineers I know, told me that he 
had assigned just such a man to handle materials handling 
in his business and asked me to recommend a good text on 
the subject. Then, of course, there are those who simply 
liscovered that they were natural born materials handling 
ngineers. They had a knack for gadgets—they knew what 
i fork truck was, and a conveyor, and they knew they needed 
some, 

You see, these few simple words which are going to de- 
scribe this title begin to get involved as you look into the 
matter. And the more people you ask the more confused 
the issue becomes. What really is a materials handling 
engineer? Well, before we can answer that one, what really 
's materials handling? You can make of it whatever you 
want—you can limit the job to the selection of fork trucks 
‘Or your warehouse, or you can unlimit it to one of your 
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most important executive positions, concerned with every 
phase of your business. But not until you have decided what 
the job is to be can you set up the qualifications for the 
man who is to hold the title. 

Materials handling does not come as a single package, 
but rather consists of a lot of things. Materials handling 
is not like an apple which ripens naturally and can be had 
by the mere plucking from the tree—it is more like a 
smoothly functioning machine made up of a number of 
co-ordinated parts—fail to include anyone of these parts in 
the design, and though the machine itself may still run, 
you will find yourself riding in a Jeeo when what you 
you thought you had was a Cadillac. Let us consider, then 
some of those items which must be included in the com plete 
materials handling picture. 

Der]- 


ence, varied experience, in engineering. Not only must our 


Right at the top of the list | would put plenty of es 


man be qualified by education, but by practical experience, 
and the more varied his practical experience, the more 
valuable will he be in the job. His know-how wants to have 
come from doing, not from having read a book or watched 
somebody else. Let him have been responsible for mainte- 
nance and he will know the importance of maintenanace in 
his planning. Let him have actually designed and erected 
some structures before he begins to cut holes, and take on 
floor loads, or compare one-story constructions with those 
of multi-story design. Let him have designed and built and 
operated a few machines, or con, eyors, before he attempts 
to write specifications for others, or compare the advantages 
of various designs. Let him from experience know when 
mechanization ts practical and when it has gotten beyond 
practical limits. Let him have the ability to devise new 
equipment, but let him know by experience that the use of 
commercial equipment usually pays off best and fastest. 
We want a man who knows how to get in there and get 
the facts, and when he’s gotten them, knows how to analyze 
and compare and use them for what they are worth. 

Next in importance to engineering ability I would put 
his knowledge of equipment available. He must be up to 
date in this capacity, or he cannot do justice to the job. It 
is not necessary for him to know manufacturers’ names (he 
can get those out of any good directory), but it is very nec- 
essary for him to know all the fundamental types and kinds 
of equipment, what they are intended for, how they oper- 
ate, and what they are capable of doing. It would be im- 
possible for me to list them here for you; I have heard 
well-qualified men attempt to cover conveyors alone, and 
they had not even listed all the types, after hours of dis- 
cussion. Mobile equipment—trucks, and tractors, and trail- 
ers, and all the other accessories would be just as difficult to 
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list. Bulk handling equipment may or may not be included 
in these two major fields. The many variations in types of 
storage systems—tracks, bins, hoppers, tanks—all are funda- 
mental equipment and need to be well chosen for the most 
gain. 

There is rarely a problem that there are not several an- 
swers. If our materials handling engineer is aware of only 
half the possible methods, then he has only a 50 per cent 
chance of finding the best possible answer. Not only is 
our man going to need to read the new development column 
in the magazines -and visit shows such as this one. but he 
must visit installations and observe these new things in 
operation if hé is to really understand and have them cata- 
logued in his mind and available when needed. 


Let me give you an illustration. Suppose that in some 
plant you are rec erving and using, at three different points, 
bagged material such as salt or limestone. and you are at 
present receiving it in carload lots. You may already be 
using fork trucks and pallets in the plant, so it will 
be an easy matter to adopt palletization at these points. It 
might be well possible that the engineer would study the 
possibilities of bulk handling, with track hoppers and con- 
veyors, and in spite of the fact that he would make con- 
siderable savings in packaging and handling of packages, 
still have to abandon the idea because the first cost of the 
fixed bulk handling systems at three different places would 
be prohibitive. On the other hand. if he were to consider 
other bulk handling systems, such as shovel trucks, he might 
find that while his labor savings were not quite so much, 
his first cost was tremendously different, and the change 
to bulk handling very much justified. If his knowledge of 
bulk handling equipment had happened not to have in- 
cluded shovel trucks, he would have lost the possibility of 
doing the best job. 

Close to the head of the list I would put operations, to 
some of you that will mean production. It is said you learn 
by doing, and our expert will do well to have had actual 


VU U U 


“Yes, we're that cramped for space.” 


Operating experience before he attempts to improve meth 
Ods. The swivel chair genius will surely find himself j: 
hot water the first time he meets up with some productio 
super who is pretty well satisfied with things as they ar 
salesman to have 


He needn't have been a a pretty goo 


idea of the importance of customer requirements, Or Sea 
sonal markets. or shipments as promised, or good looking 


undamaged stock in the customer's warehouse. 


And how about packaging and containers? One o 
the most serious handicaps I know for a M. H. E. is th 
lack of fundamental knowledge in this field. The only way 
materials can be handled without containers’ is with vou 
bare hands or by the mouthful. And size. and shape, an 
weight, and constructions, and how filled, and painted, an 
stenciled, and stored, and shipped all are going to be vari 
ables that our man must analyze if he is really going to get 
the most for your money. 


Warehousing ? Well, it's hardly necessary to mention 
except that I think it is one of the most neglected manu 
facturing functions I know. In most industrial set-ups | 
have seen, warehousing and receiving and shipping ar 
usually in one department. Check your costs of handling 
throughout your operations and you will find that handlin; 
to and from storage represents a big percentage. The im 
portance here doesn't allow for guessing—our man need 
a lot of know-how. 

And then there is trafic. Do you think he should know 
anything about carriers—freight cars or freight rates, de 
murrage, road trucks, capacities, or ships ? 

Let's include safety, that is unless our man is not to b 
concerned with the well-being of the people who use th 
equipment, or doctor bills, or extra cost of insurance, 0! 
directives from the labor department, or damage suits. 

Shall we include a good sound knowledge of time stud 
and methods? Could he make comparison of various mean 
of accomplishment without the ability to analyze presen 
and pretty well estimate the value of other possible systems 

| can't name them all, but let's not leave out economy} 
the ability of the M. H. E. to really determine the worth o! 
an improvement to his company. It's an old joke in som 
places I've seen that if all the men had been saved that hac 
been claimed, the plant would have been operating by re 
mote control for years. It's a funny thing—I know som: 
very good materials handling engineers who do not use th: 
title, in fact who do not realize that they are so well quali 
fied. 

These have all been technical qualifications of training 
and experience. Let's add some other “must haves" to the 
list on the personal side. Our man’s personality must b: 
aggressive without antagonizing; he must be able to lead, no 
drive; to sell, not force. If the people who use his system 
and gadgets aren't for him. he can’t win. Let him be ver 
expert in his ability to keep out of the ruts. to remain open 
minded and unprejudiced, to refuse in his own mind t 
accept any condition as best until he has compared it t 
other possibilities. He will often be called upon to exercis: 
his best diplomatic manner in order to get a fair trial o! 
something that is new and different. ] would say his gen 
eral attitude should be of constantly seeking 
better. 

There is something else that enters into the job befor: 
we start looking over applicants. What is to be his place 1 


somethin 
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your Organization and how much authority are you going 
to give him? Let's take the authority first—just enough to 
keep him from being by-passed by all the other natural- 
born materials handling engineers who wouldn't ask other 
wise. Give him the approval on all materials handling 
equipment purchases and maintenance and production set- 
ups, subject, of course, to higher authority in case of 
deadlocks, Aside from that, let him have no other authority 
except his salesmanship. 

His place in the organization will depend altogether on 
your decision as to what materials handling means to you 
If you're going to require of him only to work out the de- 
tails of some system someone has approved or suggested, 
then it will be a wonderful opportunity for some young 
fellow to learn while he’s doing your job fairly well, and 
his place in the organization is not too important. 

If to you materials handling is altogether fork trucks 
and pallets, or conveyors, a salesman who has worked for 
several different manufacturers of that equipment can do 
a remarkable job. If you're satisfied that it is purely an 
engineering function, and you'd rather Icave all operations, 
trafhc, packaging, etc., to their respective departments, the 
title will fit the location well, he should certainly be in the 
engineering department. 

But if you really want to get the most out of your in 
vestment in this man, make materials handling a prime 
consideration, and take care not to so place him in your 
organization that his efforts will be channelled in limited 
helds. It is discouraging to be assigned 1 minor job when 
important work waits or is hurriedly mishandled by some 
unqualified ‘person or department. You won't have to 
worry about his meddling in other department's business 
he'll be so busy doing his own job he won't have time to 
meddle, that is, of course, if your man is qualified to do 
the job right. 

See what I mean by saying this thing gets involved? | 
can't tell you what a materials handling engineer is—you 
decide that when you decide what materials handling means 
to you. The size of your plant or company or corporation 
has very little to do with our definition of the job. It seems 
to me the smaller the company, the more quality it would 
require in this work. It can't afford losses as much as the 
bigger corporation. Even part-time quality is better than 
full-time incompetence. 

Do you need a materials handling engineer ?—I couldn't 
say. I would suggest that you get someone qualified to 
make a short survey of your operations, te analyze the possi- 
bilities without detailed recommendations. Such a survey 
should only take about one or two days per plant. But of 
one thing I would be sure—at least in this preliminary sur- 
vey the man who makes it must be qualified to see all the 
possibilities—he will have to be a real materials handling 
eT. 


Mr. Carter's remarks were made at the Materials Handling Conference held 


concurrently with the Materials Handling Show at Philadeiphia, Pa., in Jan- 
uary. 


W. A. Kennedy, president of WAK Industries of Char- 
lotte, N. C.. has patented a machine for use in the textile 
industry that adds when run forward and subtracts when 
run backwards. Mr. Kennedy calls his new item a resetting 
yardage counting machine. 
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NEW! SNAG-LESS! 
STOPS LOSSES! TESTED! 
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handling 


costs 


*T rademark 


Re atered 


@ SMOOTH GLOSSY SURFACE 


By far the smoothest canvas ever produced for any 
DANDUX product. Ideal for handling fabrics. 


@ OIL AND GREASE PROOF 


An important factor in eliminating damage to 
materials. 


EASILY WASHABLE 


Doesn't absorb dirt or water. Saves time and trouble. 
Just wipe off with damp rag. 


e COSTS LESS THAN FIBRE OR WOOD 


Doesn't chip or splinter. Not susceptible to sharp 
edged holes. More resilient. Longer lasting. 


@ MORE DURABLE 


Exclusive impregnation process renders Glosstex 2\4 
times more resistant to wear than canvas. Won't 
absorb dyes. Does not deteriorate in heat up to 300° 
Fk. Does not shrink. 


@ OFFICIALLY TESTED 


Careful preparation, experimentation and field tests 
conducted by Daniels’ own laboratories. 


C. R. DANIELS, INC. 


Manufacturers of Everything of Canvas 
131 East 3rd St., Charlotte, N. C. 


Offices and Factories in Principal Cities 
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he Precision 


MODERNIZE your ribbon lap and sliver 


lap machines with Precision's new ball 


bearing loggerhead assembly. Installation 
of these units means substantial savings 
in maintenance .. . assures firmer laps... 


obtains up to 18 Ib. laps. 


Made of meehanite, cast iron and steel, 
these assemblies bear pre-lubricated ball 
bearings. These are the only such units 
in which the slide block and rack are in 
two separate, easily replaced pieces. They 
are less expensive, trouble-free and wear 


is negligible. 


Investigate without delay! 


NOTHER MODERNIZATION PRODUCT OF PRECISION 


For details and quotations... 


CHARLOTTE, 


write, wire or telephone: 


RIBBON and SLIVER LAP 
BALL BEARING 
LOGGERHEAD 


We: 


GIVES FIRMER LAPS! 


SAVES MAINTENANCE! 


CUTS EXPENSES! 


NORTH TRYON STREET 


NORTH CAROLINA 


The South's Largest Manufacturer of Gears and Chain Drives 
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Hlectric Power Entrances And Switchboards 


By JAMES T. MEADOR 


N this issue we take up a subject that has lately become 
| one of increasing interest to textile mills all over the 
country, due principally to mounting loads brought about 
by the improved changes in designs of machinery as well as 
by rearranging or adding machinery to meet the fluctuating 
requirements of the very unsettled market conditions with 
which we are being plagued right through these times. 

Take the problem of a large, well-known combed yarn 
mill of Charlotte, N. C., the Johnston Mfg. Co., where it 
became necessary to increase and rearrange the machinery in 
every stage or process from the opening room on through 
the picker room and card room, including sliver lap winders, 
ribbon lap winders, combers, slubbers and speeders, and on 
through the spinning room, twister room, winder room and 
the new Barber-Colman automatic spooler, right up to the 
packing and shipping room. In each of these departments 
of the plant where there was additional machinery installed 
there was the consequent increase in the number of electric 
motors required. Where the old machinery was replaced by 
new, the horsepower requirements went up by varying 
amounts, as you well know how they can, and in the spin- 
ning room all the 71/4-horsepower motors on the old frames 
were replaced by ten-horsepower motors, with the new 
frames all coming equipped with 15-horsepower motors. 
Then came the additional load of the new Barber-Colman 
automatic spooler which, while in itself is not a considerable 
increase in power, still adds up to about 20 or 25 horse- 
power more. The Foster winders and the twisters were 
about the only machines not changed, rearranged or affected 
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Sketch shows details of service entrance bracket designed and being 
installed at Johnston Mfg. Co., Charlotte, N. C. It provides a neat and 


compact means of transposing 12 cables (four three-phase circuits in 
Parallel). 
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by the upheaval outlined above. In addition to all of this, a 
vacuum stripping system with a 50-horsepower motor was 
recently installed, along about the same time as was a 15- 
horsepower humidifier pump. So, you see, a little here and 
a little there can make a whale of a difference in the total 
power requirements of the plant as a whole, as it did at this 
plant. 

This mill had been served by two parallel circuits of 
three 750,000 C. M. cables in 31-inch conduit from the 
transformer bank into the switch room, where it was dis- 
tributed to the various branch circuit breakers from which 
the feeder circuits went out into the plant to their destina- 
tions. These panels were installed about 12 years ago, when 
the switch room was considered to be ample in its area and 
available space for such equipment. Now, it was found to 
be wholly inadequate to accommodate the additional electri- 
cal power required by the changes mentioned above. So, 
something had to be done, and done so that there would be 
some reserve power available for any change in the machin- 
ery of reasonable increase in electrical power requirements. 


This “something” which was accomplished was complete 


- 


| 


Complete service entrance at Johnston Mig. Co., running from the Duke 
ower Co. substation through the disconnecting switches (mounted on 
“H”™ frame cross-arms) at the Duke Power Co. delivery point, and dewn 
the messenger cable supporting line te the entrance bracket and the 
distributing bus bar arrangement, at which point the power is trans- 
posed inte four cireuits to the switchboard. 
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change-over from the old switch panel to the new switch- 
board without changing the routing or destination of the 
various branch feeder circuits. In fact, several additional 
branch feeders were added to go to new and different dis- 
tribution points in the mill as required by the rearrangement 
of the machinery, in order to keep the size of the circuit 
cables down to No. 4/0 or less, with the consequent conduit 
sizes of 21/, inches or less—which was especially desirable 
in this case. The service entrance from the weather heads 
(or entrance caps) outside of the building consisted of four 
circuits in parallel connected directly to the line side of the 
2,000-ampere main air-circuit breaker. Each of these circuits 
was of three 500,000 C. 


three-inch conduit. and each cable phased out and connected 


M. varnished cambric cable in 
to its particular bus bar on the entrance bracket (see sketch). 
Each bus bar set consisted of two one-quarter by four-inch 
copper bus bars supported at each end by special insulators 
on steel cross-arm mounting pins on the angle tron frame. 
The mid-point of the bar assembly was braced and made 
rigid against closing together by short-circuit conditions by 
means of the same type of insulator supports and pins as 
was used on the ends, except that the angle iron was only 
long enough to accommodate the assembly, and therefore 
might be called a “flying brace’’ as it was not supported by 
any part of the structure, as you can see from the sketch. 
This assembly of two one-quarter by four-inch bus bars per 
phase gives two square inches cross-section area of bus bar, 
which provides for 2,400-ampere capacity when rated at 
1,200 amperes per square inch in open air. 

This arrangement of the electrical service entrance has 
been employed at several mills where it has been nec essary 
to have anywhere from three to six service entrance circuits, 
with excellent results in service and with the assurance that 
that part of the power circuit would be trouble-free for a 
long time to come. Another thing which tends. to prevent 
any trouble from arising is the protection of the whole 
assembly from any outside damage by iron bars, missiles or 
falling objects, by means of heavy mesh screen or even, in 
some cases, quarter-inch steel plate. 

The mounting height should be at least ten feet from the 
ground to the lowest exposed part and then protected from 
molestation further by a regular factory fence with a gate 
that can be locked. 

If you are on the Duke Power system you will be able to 


Grouping of nine 500,000-c. m. varnished cambric cables per phase on 
the lime side terminals of the main 5,.000-ampere circuit breaker at 
Aleo Mig. Ceo., Rockingham, N. C. These are copper terminal lugs made 
especially for this particular switchboard application. 
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each three-inch conduit with three 500.000-c. m. war- 
nished cambric cables from the various branch circuit breakers. These 
feeders run, without reduction in size, from the branch breakers to 
their destinations in the various departments. 


Feeder circuits. 


take your power supply from Duke's delivery point, which 
may be either a single pole with double cross-arms furnished 
by them and arranged for your disconnect switches on 
smaller power services; or, the delivery point may consist 
of a heavy, “"H” frame made up of two creosoted-poles with 
either heavy timber arms or angle-iron arms, also furnished 
by Duke, and arranged for your larger and heavier discon- 
nect switches for services of 2.000 amperes or larger. In 
either case, Duke Power will bring its cables to the line side 
of your switches, and may even provide the connectors nec- 
essary for such a connection. This arrangement will provide 
a neat and orderly power entrance for even the largest 
plant, and has worked nicely for entrances of capacity up to 
5,000 amperes, which incidentally is about the largest you 
will find at 600-volt rating. 

On the other hand, if you are on some other power com- 
pany’s system, you may have to furnish everything directly 
This means not 
only the disconnect switches but also the poles, arms, etc., 


from the bus bars of the transformer bent. 


and the cable connectors for taking off from the bus bars to 
your switches, as well as cable connectors for both ends of 
the switches. Such was the case at the Aleo Mfg. Co., Rock- 
ingham, N. C., where three 5,000-ampere, 7,500-volt, 
heavy-duty, single-pole, underhung disconnecting switches 
were mounted on a steel frame made of four inches by four 
inches by half-inch angle-iron, with each phase carried to 
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wall of the building, at which point the cables connected 
th three 1,600-ampere bus ducts in parallel. These cables 
re grouped nine per phase from nine conductor connec- 
-< on the tubular bus bars of the Carolina Power Co. sub- 
tion (13.000 to 600-volt ratio) to the line side connec- 
rs on the switches without any intermediate insulator sup- 
rts on account of the very short span (less than six feet) 
i the rigidity of the bus bar supports. From the load- 
le, or hinge-end connectors of the switches the cables were 
in grouped nine per phase to the bus duct, and supported 
rough the distance of approximately 15 feet by means of 
ee-eighths-inch steel messenger cable on strain insulators, 
| all cabled together around this messenger by means of 
8 soft drawn copper wire wrapped around the group 
intervals of six inches along the cable (see photograph 
this job). 
Thus, you see, with a littlé imagination, and some co- 
ration from your local power company you can accom- 
sh an electric power entrance that. will embody both 
iple electrical capacity and neat mechanical appearance. 
In fact, there are several Southern mulls that have en- 


rved their services or rearranged power entrances, and 


ve installed new. modern switchboards of the air-breaker 


»pe. To mention a few—Aleo Mfg. Co., Rockingham, N. 


Kendall Mills, Paw Creek, N. C.; Johnston Mfg. Co., 


harlotte, N. C.; Hermitage Cotton Mills. Camden. S. C.: 


oximity Mfg. Co.. Greensboro. N. C.: Carter Fabrics 
rp., Greensboro. N. C.: Republic Cotton Mulls. Great 


lls, S. C.; Woodside Cotton Mills, Greenville and Easley, 


C.; Limestone Mfg. Co., Gaffney, S. C.; Colonial Mills, 


berdeen, N. C.. and Clarksville, Va. 


Fully automatic thermal relay with unusually long 


PROTECTS 
ife that eliminates blinking lights and protects all 
auxiliary equipment. 

SIMPLIFIES Replacement of worn-out lamp automatically re- 
st 


ores closed circuit—-replacement of starter un- 
necessary. No button to push. 

REDUCES 

COSTS 


Magno-Tronic starters provide exact timing in the 
lamp electrode—preheating process preventing ex- 
cessive loss of emission material. thereby assuring 
the maximum in the useful life of a lamp. The 
established quality of this starter saves considerable 
time in maintenance and man hours required to 
repair and/or replace an inoperative lighting unit. 


VERSATILE 


The (SP-15-20) for use with either 15 or 20 watt lamps 
The (SP-30-40) for use with either 30 or 40 watt lamps 
The (SP-100) for use with 100 watt lamps 


GUARANTEED FOR ONE YEAR. 


Will operate efficiently over an extended voltage 
range under widely varying temperatures. 


Ask for descriptive literature 


INDUSTRIAL ELECTRONICS CORP. 


]-2-3-4-5-6 reasons why you should get the 
all ball bearing oil-less comb box 


@ Uses no oil... alemite each 60 to 90 days 

@ Has sealed-in bearings for free even motion 

@ Waste from oily-selvage is reduced 

@ Equipped with ball bearing tail stock 

@ Reversible adapter plate for right or 
left hand cards 

@ One piece frame construction gives 
greater strength and reduces vibration 
“The Colonel” is made for 
all standard woolen and cot- 
ton cards and can be made 


up special to fit any card 
you have. 


Machine Manufacturing Corp. 
Roswell, Georgia 


@ Foreign Representative : Mr. M. T. Meadows. M. T. Meadows y Cia. 
Sarmieto 458, Buenos Aires. Argentina. 


Write, wire or 
call us today 
about your comb 
box problems. 


[) Representatives 


Harry Haynes, Box No. 1724, Chattanooga. Tenn. 
@ Wilkin & Matthews. 215 Builders Bldg.. Char- 
lotte. N. C. @ O. T. Daniels. Textile Supply Co.. 
Dallas. Texas @ Export Agent. Ben Comer Ma- 
chinery Co., 308 Ivy Street. Atlanta. Georgia. 
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uick as a wink! That’s how fast the Ahcowets* work in wetting or rewetting 
textile fibres of all types and in all forms. Each member of the Ahcowet* family 


has distinctive characteristics which make it particularly suitable for certain jobs, 


and they all have outstanding advantages. 


Here’s the story. 


Take your pick. 


PORATED 


ATl, O. 


ARNOLD, 


PLANTS 


H 


*Trademark reg. 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 
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Fabric 


By FRANCIS TRIPP, B.Sc., M.S., Ch.E., Head of Chemistry Department, New Bedford (Mass.) Textile Institute 


WN my previous articles much emphasis was put on the 
t proper preparation, scouring and bleaching of cotton 
piece g ods. The trends are toward continuous methods of 
processing with employment of proper chemicals to acquire 
satisfactory results with maximum speeds of processing. 

With these continuous methods must go continuous 
chemical checking to be sure everything ts functioning as 
it has been planned. Both the cloth and the chemicals must 
be checked at regular intervals if everything is to be under 
control. As we dealt somewhat with the testing of the 
chemicals in previous writings we will leave a more detailed 
discusson until later on. We shall deal with the cotton 
fabric at present. 

It is always good policy for a finishing plant to open one 
or two bales of gray goods as they are received and to take 
one or two cuts or 120-yard lengths and give the goods a 
thorough inspection. Such things as: degree of dirt, oil 
spots, grease and weaving imperfections are noted. A 
swatch can then be cut off and given to the laboratory where 
the nature of the warp size can be determined. Mills vary 
greatly in regard to their ability to produce clean, perfect 
fabric and after several inspections and recordings weaving 
mills can generally be classified. If the laboratory deter- 
mines the percentage of sulfonated oil, tallow, starch, dex- 
trine or protein used in the sizing of the warps and records 
these on a chart then the plant chemist will have a guide as 
to how the goods should be processed. A mill using a 
higher percentage of starch in the warp would have to have 
a more severe and lengthy malting to remove this starch. If 
excessive tallow softener, oil or waxy material is found, 
then caution should be exercised to add more soap, deter- 
gent and a slightly higher percentage of caustic soda in the 
bath that precedes the first steam chamber. If a protein was 
found present then the malt used should have a high per- 
centage of Protease enzyme in order to convert the protein 
to a soluble condition. Most malts are high in amylase or 
starch converting enzyme. 3 

As stated above the chemical laboratory in the plant 
should check the nature and percentage of size in gray 
goods, especially if the goods from the same mill are com- 
ing to the finishing plant very frequently. In this way the 
best and quickest process can be employed and by reference 
to the charts it will soon be proven whether or not a weav- 
ing mill is producing uniform goods. The size in gray 
goods will run between four and seven per cent. 

The following procedure is commonly employed in the 
determination of oils, waxes and grease: Dry two ten-gram 
swatches of gray fabric, each previously placed in a weigh- 
ing bottle with cover removed, in the open at 105° C. for 
six hours and then place them in a dessicator to cool. Place 
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cover on weighing bottle and quickly weigh each patch. 
This is to obtain the bone dry weight. Place one swatch in 
a Soxhlet extractor and the other in another Soxhlet extrac- 
tor. Connect the condenser to the water inle: and outlet and 
start flow of water. Add petroleum ether through the top of 
the Soxhlet until thimble is full and overflows. Heat the 
bottom flask, which should be tared before assembling, with 
the aid of steam or electricity and extract the patches fo: 
five hours. Remove flask, evaporate most of the ether and 
put it in the oven at 105° C. for one hour. Cool in dessi- 
cator and weigh the petroleum ether extract. The difterence 
in weight of the flask with extract and flask alone is the 
total ether extract. This ether extract divided by the weight 
of the bone dry swatch before extraction multiplied by 100 
equals per cent oils, fats, greases and waxes. The extract 
in the other Soxhlet extractor will be a check on the first 
and then with the aid of a little petroleum ether the extracts 
may be dissolved and combined so as to ob'ain a larger 
sample for chemical and physical tests. 

Starch, Dextrine and Water Soluble: 


removed from each of the Soxhlets and dried in the oven 


The swatches are 


for one hour at 105° C. and weighed in weighing tubes. 
Each are then placed in a 400 cc. beaker and covered with 
300 cc. of distilled water. Enough Diastofor L or other 
amylase enzyme is added to make a two per cent solution. 
The bath is brought to a temperature of 135° F. and kept 
at this temperature for one hour. The patches are rinsed in 
hot water and dried to constant weight. The loss in weight 
is calculated as starch and water solubles. 

At this point the swatches should present a very clean 
appearance. A drop of todine solution (2.5 gms. KI + 
1.27 gms. I, per liter) dropped on the swatches should 
show no purple or blue coloration, which denotes starch is 
no longer present. The total of the ether extract plus the 
starch and water soluble material equals the total weight of 
sizing material on the fabric. It must be assumed that ap- 
proximately 0.5 per cent natural cotton wax was extracted 
with the petroleum ether and was obtained by extraction in 
the determination of oils, waxes and grease. 

After the above two determinations the patches should 
be absorbent to a drop of water. This test should be tried 
and if the patches are not absorbent then something very 
unusualy is present in the size and trouble with uneven 
prepared goods can be expected. A test for excess wax or a 
protein size can be looked for. A spot test can be made on 
the gray goods for protein by employing Millons reagent. 
Millons reagent is prepared by treating metallic mercury 
with an equal weight of Nitric Acid 1.4 Spg. (one cc. 
mercury to ten cc. nitric acid). When the action slackens a 
gentle heat may be applied until solution is effected. Dilute 
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the solution with twice its volume of cold water. allow to 
stand for a few hours and decant the deposit which forms. 
The solution is then ready for use. Put a drop on the cloth, 
then pass a flat iron that is just about hot to the hand across 
the spot several times where the Millons reagent: was put 
on the cloth, so as to heat the cloth to a mild degree. If a 
protein is present an orange coloration appears on the cloth. 
This test ts excellent for detecting casein. 

The above mentioned methods give a good check on the 
size and amount in each particular gray mill's goods. If a 
low starch content is found the malting step after singeing 
can be omitted and the goods drawn to the first saturator 
where the caustic and detergent 1S applied before the steam- 
ing. In the case of high size content containing a large 
amount of starch, then the fabric must be malted before 
saturation with scouring liquor. 

Malting is done in the quench box at the singer and the 
goods are wet out in a two per cent solution of some good 
enzyme squeezed through nip rolls and plaited into bins 
and let lay for two hours. The common enzymes employed 
are Diastafor L. Rapidase, Exsize, Rhozyme DX, Neozyme 
and Amysol D. Rapidase and Rhozyme DX are heated to 
140° F. or above in order to obtain maximum results. The 
others are kept below 140° F. in order that they will not be 
destroyed. Diastafor L can be heated above 140° F. if a 
short desizing is needed. The types of enzymes are as fol- 
lows: Diastafor L is bacterial liquid enzyme, Rapidase is a 
bacterial liquid enzyme, Exsize is a malt enzyme, Rhozyme 
DX is a powdered bacterial enzyme. Neozyme and Amysol 
D are powdered bacterial enzymes. 

After the goods have steeped and the starch converted to 
maltose a drop of iodine placed on the fabric should give a 
faint violet or no color at all. The goods are then washed 
through either an open soaper with hot water and several 
nips or else through a Williams unit. The fabric is then 
ready for the first step of the continuous bleach. 

When the scoured and bleached fabric is inspected any 
sections that appear muddy and not a good white should be 
checked. Cut a patch from one of the sections and test to 
find why it did not bleach to a good white. First put a drop 
of water from a dropping bottle on the muddy looking 
section. The water should penetrate instantly. If it stands 
on the fabric this denotes resist. Cut a small one-inch square 
patch from the swatch and immerse it in a weak solution 
of muriatic acid and potassium ferrocyanide for a minute. 
If a blue coloration appears there has been an iron soap 
formation developed on the fabric and the machines and 
also the gray goods should be checked to see that no iron 
either from the process water or other sources is coming 
into contact with the cloth. A weak muriatic acid scour will 
remove this tron. If no iron is present then some other 
insoluble formation has deposited in the fabric. Generally 
a hot water wash containing Calgon or tetra sodium pyro- 
phosphate after bleaching will eliminate any ‘‘resist’’ that 
may have formed during processing. 

The pH of the scoured and bleached fabric should be 
checked. The fabric should be slightly on the acid side 
with a pH of five to six. The best way to test the pH of 
the fabric is by spotting it with one of the so-called Uni- 
versal indicators that are sold on the market. These are 
combinations of indicators that are mixed together which 
show red coloration with acid conditions, orange with mild 
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acid, blue-green with neutral pH seven, blue with mild 
alkali, and purple with high pH or high alkali. Also, the 
fabric can be tested for pH by wetting a spot with distilled 
water and then laying a piece of the common range pH 
paper on the wet spot and squeezing the cloth together so 
as to pinch the paper that is enclosed in thé cloth. 

Care should be used in choosing a blueing agent for 
white goods. The common blueing solutions sold on the 
market are not too fast to light and if folded cloth is left 
any length of time in sunny rooms there is danger of fading 
on the edges of the lap. If a vat blueing agent is used such 
as was required on government whites during the war then 
there is danger of getting into trouble on any work that 
needs to be re-handled for stains. etc. Any soap and soda 
ash scour will partially make the vat blueing in the cloth 
flow to other sections of the cloth and uneven blueing will 
result. Some of the plants are now experimenting with the 
new Tinopal by Geigy, Neo-White by Fiber Processing 
Laboratory, and Uvitex R. S. by Ciba. These are fluorescent 
dyes that appear blue to the eye in daylight. Only five 
grains per gallon of solution has to be used to produce this 
blueing effect. 

When it is suspected that the fabric has been chemically 
damaged then certain chemical tests can be performed. Of 
course the usual machine tensile strength tests are made on 
the sections where the damage is considered to have taken 
place. Both warp and filling break tests are made and com- 
pared to the strength of a normal scoured and bleached 
piece of the same identical gray goods. 

The degradation of cellulose or estimated effect of chem- 
ical damage to cotton piece goods can best be detected by 
fluidity measurements. This is a test that Originated in con- 
nection with cotton intended for use in explosives and its 
present form can be credited to the work of Ost (1911) 
Gibson and associates (1922), Farrow and Neale of the 
British Cotton Industry Research Association (1924) and 
finally Clibbens and Geake (1928). 

It consists essentially of dissolving an exact weight of 
cotton (0.1 gram) to be tested in a specially made up 
cuprammonium solution (20 cc.) and allowing this cotton 
to dissolve in the cuprammonium. The greater the chemical 
attack that has been made on the cotton fabric during proc- 
essing the more fluid the cuprammonium becomes. The 
making of the cuprammonium solution is somewhat of a 
detailed procedure and will be omitted here. For details 
on the method of making reference should be made to T'ex- 
tile Analysis by S. R. Trotman, published by Charles Griffen 
& Co. of London, and the booklet. The Viscosity of Cellu- 
lose Solutions by Department of Scientific and Industria] 
Research—-Fabric Research Committee. published by D. Van 
Nostrand Co., Inc., of New York. The cuprammonium 
should contain 15 grams of copper, 200 grams of ammonia 
and less than 0.5 gram of nitrous acid per liter. The cotton 
is Cut up very finely in order to facilitate its dissolving and 
great care must be taken not to have any of the small bits 
blown away. Both the 0.1 gram of finely cut up fabric and 
20 cc. of the cuprammonium are placed in a viscosity tube 
along with one tubic centimeter of merc ury. The viscosity 
tube is employed to dissolve the cotton in the cuprammo- 
nium and the tube is closed at the top by a rubber stopper, 
into which is inserted a capillary tube closed off by a piece 
of rubber tubing and a pinch cock. The other end or deliv- 
ery end is a capillary 2.5 cm. long, .088 cm. in internal 
diameter and .6 cm. in external diameter. This is closed by 
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piece of rubber tubing and a pinch cock. Each tube or 
iscometer is Calibrated with a mixture of glycerine and 
vater prior to use. This detailed information is given in 
he references referred to above. However, these tubes or 
iscometers can be bought all calibrated and a so-called 
onstant C’ given for each tube. The viscometer after being 
lled is wrapped in black paper to protect the cuprammo- 
ium from the light and then bound to the spokes of a 
vheel that revolves about four revolutions per minute. As 
.¢ wheel revolves, the mercury in the viscometer flows from 
1¢ end of the tube to the other and helps facilitate the dis- 
lving of the cotton fabric in the cuprammonium. After 
ne solution of the cellulose is complete (about eight hours) 
he tube ts removed from the rotating wheel and cooled to 
0° C. The lower clamp and tube are removed and then 
vith the aid of a stop watch the time in seconds is recorded 
for the meniscus to fall from line Y to Z on the viscometer. 
[he solution will not begin to fall until the stopper in the 
‘top has been removed. If ¢ is the time in seconds for the 
nenicus to fall from Y to Z then the formula for the fluidity 
if the cellulose is: Cc 


where c’ and K are known constants of the viscometer. 

It is best to have about a dozen viscometer tubes so that 
i series of tests can be run at one time. 

The fluidities of two per cent rayon solutions in cupram- 
monium run about the same as 0.5 per cent cotton fluidities 
oO it must be remembered that if fluidities of rayon are to 
be measured then about 0.4 gram of rayon must be weighed 
iccurately and dissolved in the viscometer. For normally 
leached cotton fabric the fluididity will run as high as ten 
t sodium hypochlorite (chemic) is used and usually if 
peroxide bleach is used it will be about four or five. Any 
Huidity on cotton that is below five is considered very mildly 
prepared and bleached. A fluidity of 20 or more indicates 
adly over-bleached cotton and tensile strength will be very 
nuch lowered. A normal processed rayon will show a fluid- 
ty of about 30. 

Many finishing plant laboratories have the above de- 
ribed apparatus in order to standardize on methods of 
ouring and bleaching to give good tensile strength to the 
ibric. It is well known that rayon fabrics do not need 
early the scouring and bleaching as does cotton. Rayon 
rics in most cases need only de-sizing and scouring with 
“thaps at most a very light bleach in chemic followed in a 
‘ty few minutes with a wash, bisulphite and wash. 


Converting Rules Hearing Set April 5 


The Federal Trade Commission will hold a public hear- 
‘§ April 5 at the Federal Trade Commission Building in 
Vashington for the purpose of considering amendments 
nd supplementation of the trade practice rules for the 
oton converting industry as promulgated by the F. T. C. 
\ug. 18, 1939, Al] persons, partnerships, associations or 
ther parties and groups affected or having an interest in 
he rule changes are invited by the F. T. C. to be heard on 
ie premises and to present their views, including such per- 
nent information. suggestions or objections as they may 
‘esire to submit. Those unable to attend the meeting are 
tered the Opportunity to submit their opinions in writing, 
‘0 be filed with the commission not later than April 5. 
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peroxide 


works 


\ longer 


HERE*S HOW ? Star holds on to the molecules 
of oxygen in the peroxide until its release 

is needed for bleaching. When no oxidizable material 
is present, Star prevents the waste of 

peroxide. In either standing-bath or saturator 
systems, Star Silicate, as the peroxide 


assistant, extends the working life of the bleach bath. 


Star's purity makes it stable to dilution 
and heat. Its reserve alkali gives added life to 


the bleach solution. 


For longer-working bleach baths that save 
you money, for higher production of whiter goods, 


Star Silicate is the choice. 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ COMPANY 
1170 Public Ledger Building, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


star brand 
silicate 
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THOROBRED LUG STRAPS 


- 

* 


ay 


Payton 


Created to perform better... last longer 


thru Dayco Textile Know-How 


Built to absorb sudden shocks—-with quick 
“comeback”. Dayton Thorobred Lug Straps 


protect vital loom parts. The built-in cushion 
protects picker sticks and cam points from the 
jarring thrusts of quick starts and stops. Made 
in one piece. No rivets. Nothing to work loose. 
A special longitudinal cord, in the center, in- 


creases its strength along the line of force. 


Thorobred Lug Straps resist oils and greases, 
and are not affected by humidity, varying loads 
or lint. They have extra strength—beyond every 
requirement. They “give” without developing a 
permanent stretch. For lug straps that last 
longer lower operating costs, write: The 
Dayton Rubber Co., Textile Division, Woodside 


Building, Greenville, South Carolina. 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


Williard M. Wilbanks, for the past seven 
irs athletx Mills at 
enville, S. ¢ has resigned to become 
letic director tor Riegel Textile Corp. at 


director tor Dunean 


Ware Shoals, S. ¢ William Bailey has 
signed as athletic director for Piedmont 
£. Co. Earl Wooten of Pelzer. 
sS. C. an outhelder with the Washington 


senators of the American League last season 
nd currently in training with the Chatta- 
oga team of the Southern Association, 
succeed Mr. Bailey 


t Piedmont. He will assume his-new duties 


as athletic director 


Oct. 1 John Wahonic has retired as 
thletic director of Pacihc Mills at Lyman. 
oe in order to assume a position in the 


bleachery. 


Newton G. Hardie, who resigned recently 
general manager ot Laurens (S. C.) Cot 
ton Mills, will this month take a cruise with 
Mrs. Hardie to the Panama Canal Zone and 
Guatemala, returning to Laurens about the 
iddle of April. .. . W. M. Ford, manager 
} charge of sales and production for Dray- 
ton Malls at Spartanburg, OY of 1942. 
is succeeded Alan B. Sibley as treasurer ot 
uurens Cotton Mills. Mr. Sibley will devote 
re time to his duties as vice-president of 
Mills at Greenville, S. C Ww 
4. White continues as general superintend- 


SIncc 


Kdson 


nt at Laurens. 


Alhe Holt, formerly of Danville, Va., has 
associated with the new worsted 


int ot Pacific Mills at Drakes Branch, Va 


come 


David A. Purcell has been promoted from 
perintendent of the blanket and sheeting 
ants of Fieldcrest Mills at Draper, N. ¢ 
general superintendent of the blanket, 
eeting, bleachery and finishing plants, r« 
ting to |. H 
ger. C. A. Davis, formerly assistant super 
tendent of the blanket plant, has been ap 
inted superintendent of that unit. Ralph 
Going, formerly assistant superintendent 


Lindsay, group plant man- 


the sheeting plant, has been named supe 
itendent there. Now reporting to Mr. Pur 
ll are Messrs. Davis. Going, F. T. Sutten 
‘Id (superintendent of bleachery and fin 
‘ung plants), and S. G. Strader (maste: 
echanic at the Draper plants). R. J. Ad 
ins, might superintendent of the blanket 
nd sheeting plants, reports to Messrs. Davis 
nd Going, respectively, on matters pertain- 
2 to those plants. 


M. Weldon Rogers, director of research 
nd development for Ely & Walker Drs 
Goods Co Lous, Mo.. has been elected 
| Vice-president of the firm. Prior to joining 
& Walker four ago Mr. 


years 
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Rogers was general superintendent of Jack 
son Mills at Wellford and Iva, S. ¢ and in 
1944-45 was president of the Southern Tex 
tile 
Mills he was general superintendent for the 
old Chadwick-Hoskins Co. at Charlotte, 
N. C. 


Association. Before going with Jackson 


Ingram Dickinson, treasurer and manage 
of Southern Belting Co. at Atlanta, Ga.., 
been president of the American 


has 


elected 


(3s. } Mtg Cleveland, 


It has 
Former Planning Supervisor P. W. Nippet 


him 


mont 
succeeded as superintendent 
has been named assistant to Mr. Cleveland. 
and J A 


planning supervisor 


Copple« has been promoted to 


Harry C. Coley, president and treasurer 
of Howard Bros Mtg Co.. W orcester, 
Mass., has been elected a permanent trustee 


of Clark University at Worcester 


Leather Be lting Association 


J. O. King, formerly of Guntersville, 
Wallace Splawn, formerly with Pacific Ala. is now overseer of weaving for Mico 
Mills at Rhodhiss. N. C.. is now assistant las Cotton Mills at Opp, Ala 


superintendent at Victory Mills, 


Albertville. Ala. 


Saratoga 
John Boyd has been promoted to assistant 
superintendent at the Myers and Ridge 

G. G. Hauffstetler, formerly of Plants of Textiles, Inc., Gastonia, N. ¢ 
ae superintendent of 
Spinning Co. at Stony N. ¢ 


W yatt 


Belmont, 
W orth 


now 


Point Jack Market, previously second hand of 


ceeding F. E the worsted spinning and drawing dey 

ment, has assumed duties as assistant Over- 


superintendent to plant manager of 


Plant worsted unit, Calla- 
Luther 


seer of the Unity 
way Mills Co., LaGrange, Ga. 


Lipscomb has been promoted from 


Pied 


SCIENTIFIC JOB-HUNTING—George H. {known as Floeoepie te acquaintances). 
director of the placement bureau at the North Carolina State College School of 
Kaleigh, Ralph Strether, a textile manufacturing at the school, in 
preparation for finding employment for the prospective graduate in the textile industry. 
Technical Consultant Dunlap is new in the midst of his busy 
the 272 seniors whe will graduate between new and August. 
lished at the beginning of the 1947-48 term, attempts to find the right job fer the 
graduate as well as find the right graduate for the job. asked to fill in forms 
which include their complete histories, ages, college records, hobbies, experiences in busi- 6 
ness, the position in industry and of the country preferred, This reeord is 
supplemented by another which, based upen a form filled in by five teachers, rates the 
graduate as to intelligence, ability, leatlership, enterprise, personality and other things in 
which a prospective employer would be interested. 


Dunlap 
Textiles, 
inter lews senior in 
season of finding jobs fer 
The placement bureau, estab- 


Seniors are 


secetions ete, 
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FOR “FASTER” PLAYS 
ON SAFER GYM FLOORS 


DOLCOROCK imparts a 
brilliant, glossy finish to your 
gym floor 


like an extra layer 


of crystal-clear quartz! 


Having a high coefficient 
of friction, DOLCOROCK 
cuts down ‘“‘slide”’ reallv 
makes games ‘‘faster’’ by per- 
mitting sudden starts and 
stops while reducing slipping 
That means an extra margin 
of safety for sports partici- 
pants. Spectators, too, like 


DOLCOROCK'S attractive 


lustre. 


Virtually impervious to 
grease, dirt, ordinary acids 
and alkalis easy to apply 
and maintain , . 


. equally cor- 


rect for hardwood. cement 


and magnesite floors. 


4 
> 


~ 


Write for the comprehensive 
DOLGE booklet 


“Floor Maintenance” 


DOLCOROCK...A product of 


The C. B. DOLGE CO. 


WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


E. Davis has been promoted to second hand 
of the Valway Plant weave room, and Ennis 
F. O'Neal has 
hand in the Valway tufting room 


assumed duties as second 


Paul E. Bowie, Jr., has been promoted to 
the superintendency of Bur-Mil's Puritan 
Weaving Plant at Fayetteville, N. C.. suc- 
ceeding C. R. Wenner. A graduate of Clem- 
son College, Mr. Bowie has been associated 
with Bur-Mil since 1935... . M. R. Spera 
and A. T. Curlee have joined the Newton 
(N. C.) Rayon Plant as weave room over 
seer and personnel supervisor, respectively. 
.. » Hubert Woodall has succeeded Frank E. 
Barber as assistant superintendent of the 
firm's Radford (Va.) Weaving Plant. Mr 
Barber will receive further training at other 
plants in the Filament Weaving Division. 

W. L. Triplett has been assigned gen- 
eral supervision of both the Yarn Dyeing 
and Piedmont Preparatory Plants of the Dec- 
orative Fabrics Division at Burlington, N 
C. He is a graduate of Clemson College, 
joined Burlington in 1939 and has been su- 
perintendent of the Yarn Dyeing Plant sinc« 
1946. . . . Emory Miller, assistant superin- 
tendent of the Cetwick Throwing Plant at 
Asheboro, N. C., recently underwent a se- 
mous operation but is reported to be recov 
ering satistactorily. .. . 


Spencer Love, 


chairman of the board, is featured in an 
article concerning the textile industry ap 
pearing in the business and finance section 
of the March 14 Time magazine. 
The history of Burlington Mills is traced 
trom the time Mr. Love first invested $3,000 
in.a Gastonia, N. C., mill to its present-day 
Size as of 8 | plants grossing $288.- 
000,000 in sales last year. 


issue of 


William R. Muller, 
m@ lett, has been appoint- 


m ed assistant to Edward 
J. Bullard, president 
of the Bullard Clark 
Co. of Danielson, 
Conn. This company 
was organized in 1948 


Neal as the connecting link 
ay between its four oper 
ating divisions: E. H 
Jacobs Northern Division, Jacobs Rubber 
Division and Williamsville Buff Division, 
all of Danielson, and E. H. Jacobs Southern 
Division of Charlotte, N. C. Mr. Muller, a 
graduate of the University of Massachusetts, 
April, 1946, 
tormerly having been associated with La- 
mont Corliss & Co. of New York 


joined the organization in 


A. J 


SCTVICC 


Komenak has joined the sales and 
Hart 
South Carolina, eastern North Carolina and 
parts ot Virginia. He is making his head- 
quarters at Spartanburg, S. C. 


force of Products Corp in 


Tracy A. Adams, pictured at left below, 
has been appointed executive vice-president 
and general manager of the United States 
Finishing Co. of Norwich, Conn. Mr. 
Adams will take over active supervision of 
an extensive modernization and rehabilita- 
tion program at the four plants of the com- 
pany, one of them being Hartsville (S. C.) 
Print & Dye Works. Mr. Adams has had 
wide experience in the industry and prior 
to accepting his new post was consulting 


engineer with Barnes Textile Associates . 


Boston. The also announced th 


company 


Jarred J. Mowry, right, long associated j; 
supervisory capacities, has resigned as ex« 
utive vice-president and general manager t 
assume the post of general manager of tl 
Hartsville plant. The lightening of M: 
Mowry's duties was made necessary as th 
orders. He will cor 
tinue as a member of the board of director: 


result of physicians 


Kenneth Shupp, at one time connect 
with Cannon Mills Co., Kannapolis; N. ¢€ 


recently joined the sales staff of Souther: 
Standard Mill Supply Co. of Charlott 
N. C. 


George Piacitelli has been named head ot 
the Stafford Printers Division of Goodma: 
& Theise, Inc., in Stafford Springs, Conn 
Mr. Piacitelli previously was connected wit! 
Horvath Mills, Inc., and Clearwater (S. C.} 
Finishing Co. of United Merchants & Man 
ufacturers, Inc. 


Charles T. Brown of Charlotte, N. ¢ 
has joined the new business department o! 
James Talcott, Inc.. New York City facto: 
ing frm. Through an error in the Februar 
issue of TEXTILE BULLETIN, Mr. Browse 
was reterred to as Clarence T. Brown. Spx 
cializing in accounts receivable financing 
he will cover the territory south of Was! 
ington, D. C., in conjunction with Clarenc 
Knowles, Talcott’s Atlanta, Ga.. represents 
tive, who specializes in textile factoring. 


Kenneth A. Morrissey and Catesby Jone: 
both graduates of the University of Virgini: 
have joined the staff of the Institute of Tex 
tile Technology at Charlottesville, Va. M 
Morrissey has been assigned to the inst 
tute’s biology division and Mr. Jones to th 
orgamic chemistry division. 


James L. Truslow is resigning April 1 
overseas representative of the American V} 
cose Corp. to become director of foreig 
sales for the Saco-Lowell Shops. He wi 
make his headquarters in Boston. A 192 
graduate of the Massachusetts Institute « 
Technology, Mr. Truslow has spent his er 
tire career in the textile industry, with tl 
exception of four years spent in the Na‘ 
during the war. 


Robert Linscott of Winchester, Mas: 
has been elected treasurer of Lincoln Mil 
of Alabama, Huntsville, Ala. succeedin 
Charles D. McDuffie, treasurer for the pa 
17 years, who was elected to the vice-pres 
dency. William A. Barroll was re-elect 
president and Phill W. Peeler was re-elec 
ed secretary and general superintendent. 


Rupert T. Zickl and Walter N. Magui: 
have been elected directors of the Aspino« 
Corp. Mr. Zickl 1S associated with the Ba 
tram Brothers Corp. of New York and M 
Maguire is a director of Unilac, Inc., 4 
affiliate of Nestle-Alimentana S. A. of Swi 
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DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 


OQUGHITON 


WOOL COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE, N. C 253 SUMMER STREET * BOSTON 


J. E. SERBRINE CO. 


GREENVILLE « SOUTH CAROLINA 


ESTABLISHED 1902... 


“ 


TEXTILE MILLS + RAYON PLANTS + KNITTING MILLS + DYE HOUSES 
STOCKED BY 


BLEACHERIES - STEAM UTILIZATION - STEAM POWER PLANTS 
PRINCIPAL MILL SUPPLY HOUSES 


AND CARD MAKERS 


You'll find Clinton Quality Starches 
Tops for Every textile purpose: 


@ Clinton Textile Starches are. scientifi- 
cally manufactured and guaranteed for 
unvarying uniformity and pH control. 
Clinton Starches give your warp the nec- 
essary body, strength and pliability that 
means quality weaving every time. Reduce 
loom stoppage and increase production 
with Clinton Textile Starches. For years 
Clinton has been a leader in the produc- 
tion of starches for all textile purposes. 


You'll find our staff of highly trained tech- 
nicians helpful and profitable in solving 
your sizing problems. Without obligation, 
write or call Clinton Industries, Service 
Laboratory, Clinton, lowa. 


Clinton linclustries, line, 


CLINTON, IOWA 


Contact: R. C. Rau, S. E. Mgr. Clinton Sales Co. 918 Mortgage Guarantee Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. Grady Gilbert, Box 342. Concord, N.C. 
Boyce |. Estes, 343 Mimora Dr.. Decatur. Ga. Jack Gibson, 900 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, $. C. 
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Call on us for .. . 


e Gears 
e Textile Machine 
Parts 


e Textile Supplies 


We Erect, 
Move, Export, 


& Overhaul 
Textile Machinery 


MITCHAM & CO. 


N. Marietta St. Phone 2098 
Castonia. N. C. 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


zerland. Aspinook Corp. controls Union 
Bleachery at Greenville, S. ¢ 


W .Chester Cobb. left. 
has been elected vice- 
president in charge of 
sales of manufactured 
products of Arnold. 
Hoffman & Co.. Inc.. 
manufacturing chem 
ists of Providence. R. 
| At the same time, 
Leonard G. Tubbs was 
appointed assistant 
general sales manager. Mr. Cobb previously 


had been Southern sales manager since his 
discharge from the Army in 1945. He joined 
Arnold, Hoftman as a salesman in 1934 im- 
mediately after his graduation from Clem- 
son College. Prior to the war, he was man- 
ager of the firm's Charlotte, N. C.. office 
Mr. Tubbs, who has been Northern sales 
manager since 1945, joined the frm in 1939 
as manager of the New York office. Previous 
to this he had been associated with the 
United States Finishing Co. and National 
Dyeing & Printing Co 


Max Potash, who was previously associ- 
ated with the chemical division of the Ten 
nessee Valley Authority and more recently 
with Publicker Industries, Inc., has joined 
the staff of the American Polymer Corp., 
Peabody, Mass., where he will have charge 
of pilot development involving the transi- 
tion of research projects into production 


R. K. Eaton, head of the department of 
yarn manufacturing of the Clemson College 
School of Textiles, retired from active du 
ties Feb. 1 after 25 years service at the 


SC hool. 


Farrar O. Griggs, formerly assistant su- 
perintendent of Plant No. 2 of Cannon Mills 
Co. at Concord, N. C., has been appointed 
assistant purchasing agent for the firm. D 
Ray MckEachern, Jr., has been transferred 
trom Plant No. 4 at Kannapolis, N. C., to 
succeed Mr. Griggs 


Alex M. Gover has been re-elected presi 
dent and general manager of Biltmore In- 
dustries, Inc., Asheville, N. C. Others offi- 
cers re-elected included Robert A stevens, 
vice-president and superintendent; Michael 
L. Taft, vice-president and sales manager; 
and Mrs. Julia B. Lynch, secretary-treasurer. 
Fred Seely, Jr., who recently resigned as 
active head of the company to re-enter the 
Navy, is chairman of the board. 


Buell L. Little has been named director 
of styling and tabric development for 
Mooresville (N. C.) Mills. Mr. Little. a 
graduate of North Carolina State College 
with a degree in textile manufacturing, has 


been connected with the firm for three vears. 


Andrew L. Lindblom, secretary and assist 
ant treasurer of Drayton Mills at Spartan 
burg, S. C., has been named to head the 
textile division of the Red Cross Campaign 


in Spartanburg County 


Everett H. Ashton and Robe rtG Mallard 
have resigned from their posts with the M. 
W. Kellogg Co. They are ¢redited in indus- 


trial circles with being the persons who per 
suaded M. W. Kellogg Co. to enter the 
loom manufacturing field. Before joining 
Kellogg, they operated Gordon-Hall Co 
Knoxville, Tenn., a firm specializing in 
dismantling and rebuilding textile machin 
ery. They have not announced their future 
plans 


J. E. Gunter, overseer of carding and 
spinning at the Liberty, S. C., Plants Nos 
| and 2 of Woodside Mills, has resigned 
after spending 46 years in the textile indus 
try. W. P. Evans of Union, S. C., has su 
ceeded Mr. Gunter 


Oliver May has resigned as treasurer of 
Textron, Inc. His resignation was effective 
March 15 and since that time F. H. Kissner. 
vice-president, has been acting as treasure! 


R. Horace Johnston of Charlotte, N. 
president and treasurer of Johnston Mfg 
Co., and his sister, Mrs Rosa Johnston 
Stokes, recently contributed $100,000 to the 
Davidson (N. C.) College drive to raise 
$2.500.000. 


Julius B. Goldberg, research director of 
J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., has been elected 
to fellow ship in The Textile Institute. Lon- 
don, England. Mr. Goldberg represented the 
Textile Research Institute and the American 
Association of Textile Technologists at the 
meeting of the International Organization 
tor Standardization in Buxton, England, last 
June 


Charles K. Seid has organized C. K. Seid 
Associates, textile brokerage firm, with of- 
hces at 450 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
He previously was associated with American 
Bemberg Corp., Peerless Mills, Inc., and 
Celanese Corp of America. Associated with 
him in the hrm will be C. K. Seid, Jr., for- 
merly with Forge Mills 


Chester Arnold, personnel director for 
Cone Mills Corp., Greensboro, N. C., -at- 
tended the President's Conference on Indus 
trial Safety held March 23-25 in Washing- 
ton, 


W. M. (Bill) Kline, 
Jr., left, has been ap 
pointed sales manage 
of the textile division 
of Texize Chemicals, 
Inc, and is making 
his headquarters in 
Greenville, 8S. C. He 
assumed his new du- 
ties March 15. Mr 
Kline received a B.S. 
degree in chemistry from Clemson College 
and since his graduation has been associated 
with Stein, Hall & Co.—serving for the past 
two years as manager of the firm's Char 
lotte, N. C., office. .. . He has been suc 
ceeded in Charlotte, temporarily, by Frank 
W. Perry, manager of the textile sales de- 
partment of Stein, Hall & Co. Mr. Kline is 
well acquainted with the textile industry in 
the Southeast and will continue to serve this 
territory with Texize Chemicals 


Mertis Carpente r, Sales representative for 
SONOCO Products Co ot Hartsville. 
whose territory formerly included Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama and Mississippi, will con- 
tinue to call on Sonoco customers in Geor- 
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easurer ot 
rd its 
ins. Inc 


stant secretary and Richard S 


+t treasurer of William Iselin & Co., Inc.., 


oodyear Ture 


harlotte. Atlanta, St 


_ and Florida and also part of Tennessec 
John Long, representative in Texas and 


‘joining states, will continue to serve that 
ea and in addition will have Mississipp 


rd Alabama. 


MacLeod has been elected 
Wilkes-Barre Lace Mtg Co 
subsidiary, Clarence Whitman & 

Mr. MacLeod has been assistant 
asurer since 1946. 


William B 


Charles F. Schroeder has been appointed 
the newly-created ofhce of advertising 
omotion manager of Reeves Brothers, Inc.., 
tton textile manufacturers. Mr. Schroedes 


mes to Reeves from the company's adver- 


sing agency, Gould & Tierney, Inc. 


Walter K. Krause has been appointed as- 


Perry assist- 


New York. factors. Mr. Krause joined 
e firm in 1942 and Mr. Perry in 1941. 


R. B. Warren has been named manager 
the new Southern sales division of the 
& Rubber Co 


division. 


mechanical 
which includes the 
Louis and Dallas dis- 
cts. He was manager of the Pittsburgh 
strict before his new appointment 


ods sales 


Francis H. Ludington, who has served as 
official ot the Textile Bag Manutacturers 


vice- 


ACME STEEL CO. 


Cut Textile 


Shipping Costs with 
ACME STEELSTRAP 


9 out of 10 companies can make important savings by 
packaging with Acme Steelstrap. Over 45,000 shippers 
have proved this fact. 


Whether you box, bundle or bale your textile prod- 
uct—-whether you ship in single units, carloads or ships’ 
cargoes you too Can save: 


® on time, labor, and materials needed for packaging 


® on warehouse space, shipping weight, dunnage 
and freight claims 


® on losses from damage and pilferage in transit 


For Acme Steelstrap binds shipments neatly and 
securely. Makes them easier to load and unload. Gets 
them.to their destination in perfect condition. And 
does it all simply . . . quickly . . . economically. 


Why not find out how Acme Steelstrap can save 
money for your company? Mail the coupon today. 


Baling textiles with Acme Steelstrap soves space, time, and money. 
STRAPPING DIVISION 


ACME STEEL COMPANY 


NEW YORK 17 ATLANTA CHICAGO 8 LOS ANGELES 11 


STEEL COMPANY, Dept. TB-39 
Archer Avenue, Chicago 8, Lllinois 


our free booklet, “‘Savings in Shipping,’’ containing actual case histories. 


__State. 
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DAMAGED PAGE(S) 


PERSONAL NEWS 


month. His father, Charles E. Carpenter: 
was with the company for 49 years, an 


served as president up to his death in 1929 
His grandtather, Aaron E. Carpenter, wh 
helped to found the firm in 1865, headed ; 
tor 49 years 


Pictured at lett is Ju 


f lian T. Pool, who ha 
taken over the sal 
«4. territory in Georgi 

and Alabama pr« 
\ 
lously covere d tor New 
York and New Jerse 
Lubricant Co. by th: 
late Frank D. Jaco 
way 
John A McPherson, of Greenville 
| S. C.. senior partner of McPherson Co 
architects and engineers well known in th . 
textile industry, has been honored by th 
American Society of Mechanical Enginee: 
> with an elevation from a Member to a Fe! = 
| low, one of the highest honors an engince: ; 
can receive. : 

Eight personnel changes in the researc! 
sales and technical service sections of thre 
divisions of the rayon department were an F@ 

nounced Feb. 16 by E. I. du Pont de Nem 


ours & Co. Dr. Frank K. Sign 
direct 
it 


stan! 


EING NON-CORROSIVE, Stainless Steel tanks a 
4 vats will permit colors to run true in successi 
runs, and allow the use of almost any dye or chemic 
by remaining unaffected through metallic contaminatio 
Let Stainless Steel’s strength, lower repair costs ané 
longer life repay the initial costs and reduce the costl 
maintenance overhead. 


Truitt’s engineering service in the fabrication of carbon 
and stainless steel is available to the textile, chemical, 
pulp and other industries without charge. Whether your 
need be tanks, vats or other equipment, remember . . 
Truitt, one of the South’s largest fabricators, will gladly 
figure your job, without cost or obligation. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
e GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 
Fabricators of Solid Stainless Steel and Stainless-Clad Tanks @ Dyeing Vals © 


Washing Tenks © Steam Drums © Storage Tanks for Acids and Alkalis © Mechanical Agiletors 
@ Separalors @ Slainless Steel Trucks @ And Many Other Stainless Steel Products. 
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Ervin B. Allred of Pomona Mfg. Co. and 
lohn Kilpatrick of Southern Webbing Mills, 


|. F. Nicholl has been elected vice-presi 
lent and a board member and G. H. Day 
ll has been named vice-president of Chico 
Mtg. Corp. of Georgia, operating sev 


woven plastic plants in that state. M: 
Nicholl ts general manager of Chicop 
Lumite Division, and Mr. Day is general 
es manager of the division 


Campbell D. Garrett and Andrew J. So 
|, vice-presidents and identified with th: 
s merchandising divisions in New Yor! 


City, and George P. McClenaghan of Green 


ville, S. C.. general manager of several : 

hrm's Southern units, have been electcd 
to the board of directors ot J P Stevens 
Co., Inc 


Alden H. Burkholder has been named 
nanager of rayon research for Industrial 
Rayon Corp., Cleveland, Ohio. Kenneth M 
McLellan and Dr. George P. Standley have 
been appointed assistant managers of rayon 
research. 


Floyd T. Noah, head of the Cone Mills 
Corp. payroll department, has been elected 
| lite honorary member of Delta Pi Epsilon, 
honorary business education fraternity, 
which has a chapter at the Woman's College 

the University of North Carolina in 
Greensboro 


M. Earl Heard, vice-president in charge 
t research tor West Point (Ga.) Mtg, Co., 
has been appointed chairman of the recently 
tormed committee on research of the Amer 
ican Cotton Manutacturers Association 


lohn L. Gillis, previously director of the 
Monsanto Chemical Co. foreign department 
at St. Louis, Mo., has béen appointed acting 
general manager of the firm's Merrimac 
Division, with headquarters at Boston, Mass 
Mr. Gillis assumes the. duties of Josiah B 
Rutter, Merrimac vice-president and general 
manager, who has been hospitalized for an 
indefinite period 


Sherman R. Basinger, superintendent ot 
tine Whit Oak Plant of Cone Mills Corp.., 
Greensboro. N. ¢ , recently suffered a heart 
ittack but now is reported to be recovering 
satistactorily 


Lynn Casler, assistant secretary and ofhc« 
nanager tor the Phoenix Division of Beau 
mit Mills, Inc., at Statesville, N. C.. next 
month will assume the position of assistant 
H. Rogosin, Beaunit's vice-president in 
harge of production with headquarters in 


New York City 


G. Webber Knight has been placed in 
narge of the new Washington, D. C., office 
t the McPherson Co., architectural and en 


kineering firm with headquarters at Green 
ville, € 


George Cramer, tormer treasurer of Cra 
nerton (N. C.) Mills. Inc.. was sworn in 
March 14 as textile specialist in the Paris 


-— 


See “Before Closing Down” 


for more Personal News 
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ADD AE 
Easy-to-iInstall 
ECONOMICAL BRADLEYS 


The increasingly large number of women “on the job” has 
made it necessary for numerous plants to modernize and 
enlarge employee wash facilities. To do this economically 
yet efficiently, many well informed executives have selected 


Bradley Washfountains. 


These modern wash facilities provide convenient, sani- 
tary service for 8 to 10 workers at one time. Bradleys also 
save on water and heating costs, require only minimum 
maintenance, and are easy-to-install. For maximum utility 
per dollar invested, specify Bradleys. Big, illustrated Cat- 
alog 4701 sent free upon request. Write to BRADLEY 
WASHFOUNTAIN CO., 2367 West Michigan Street, Mil- 
waukee 1, Wisconsin. 


Distributed Through Plumbing Wholesalers 


ADLEV, 
wah 


4701 


8] 


NEED MORE WASH FACILITIES 
For Your Women Workers? 

y 
| 
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othce of the Economic Co-operation Admin- 
istration. His duties will be to expedite the 
manufacture and shipment of textiles essen- 
tial to European recovery 


Cason J. Callaway of the LaGrange, Ga.. 
textile family has been named a director of 
Shell Union O:l Corp 


OBITUARIES 


Clarence R. Howe, 63, former president 
ot U S Bobbin & Shuttle Co., Lowell, Mass.., 
and recently a manufacturers agent, 
died March 9 after a brief illmess. Mr 
Howe was president of U S Bobbin & Shut- 
tle Co. from March, 1945, until March, 
1947. Surviving are his wife, a son, a daugh- 


ter and a brother 


Horace B. Burke, 44, general manager 
t Wehadkee Yarn Mills at Talladega, Ala., 
lied suddenly Feb. 20. Surviving are his 
widow, his parents, five brothers and four 


Sisters 


Walter W. Gayle, 58, of Charlotte, N. 
C., vice-president of Southern sales for 
Saco-Lowell Shops, Inc., died March 1 after 
a brief illness. A native of Montgomery, 
Ala., Mr. Gayle was a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama and the Philadelphia 
Textile Institute. His first connection in 
the textile industry was with Mt. Vernon- 
Woodbury mills in Baltimore, Md. He 
joined Saco-Lowell Shops in 1917 as a sales 
engineer. In the ensuing nine years he was 
located in Atlanta, Ga. Greenville, S. C., 
and Charlotte. In 1926 he was advanced to 
Southern agent for Saco-Lowell, making his 
headquarters in Charlotte. About a year ago 
he was elected a vice-president of the com- 


pany. Mr. Gayle possessed a genial person- 
ality that won him a wide circle of friends 
during his 32 years in the textile industry 


— | 


The Gayse riant of Springs Cotton Mills at 
Chester, S. C., was named in his honor. He 
was active in a number of civic groups in 
Charlotte and was also an associate membet 
of the American Cotton Manufacturers As- 
sociation and of the North Carolina Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Manufacturers. Surviving 
are his wife, one son, who is connected with 
Springs Cotton Mills at Fort Mill. S. ¢ i 
daughter, a brother and two sisters 


Z. F. Cranford, 69, general manager of 
Craftspun Yarns, Inc., at. Kings Mountain, 
N. C., died March 14 of a heart attack. 


Joseph T. Buie, 59, assistant treasurer 
ot Randolph Mills, Inc., Franklinville, N. 
C., died recently. Mr. Buie, who had been 


connected with Randolph Mills for 45 
years, is survived by his wife, three sons 
and three sisters. 


Winfield T. Potter, 60, of Greenville, 
S. C., well known in the textile industry in 
the South as head of Potter & Shackelford 
Construction Co., died March 8 after an 
illness of several months. Surviving are his 
wife, his mother, a son and a daughter. 


Stockton C. Peckham, 51, a member 
of the E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co 
rayon orgamization for 20 years, died March 
7 at a Philadelphia, Pa., hospital. Mr. Peck 
ham was unmarried and made his home in 
Wilmington, Del. 


Edward L. Green, 92, prominent busi 
ness and civic leader of Yadkin College, N 
C., one of the founders of the old Nokomis 
Cotton Mill at Lexington, N. C., died March 
5 after a long illness. Surviving are three 
sons, Two daughters and a sister. 


Henry E. Fries, 91, president of the 
Winston-Salem (N. C.) Southbound Rail- 
way and one of the organizers of the South- 
side Mtg. Co., now Arista Mills, died sud- 
denly March 3 while at his desk 


Charles E. Hathaway, Jr... 55, who 
was in charge of the New York sales office 
of Renfrew Bleachery, Inc., died last month 
at his home in Upper Montclair, N. J. Sur 
viving are his wife, a daughter and threc 


sisters. 


William F. Chapman, 74, who retired 
in 1943 as superintendent of the Riverside 
group of mills, now Dan River Mills, Dan- 
ville, Va., died recently after a lengthy 
illness. 


CONSTRUCTION. NEW EQUIPMENT, FINANCIAL REPORTS. CHARTERS, AWARDS. VILLAGE ACTIVITY. SALES AND PURCHASES 


DuRHAM, N. 
‘sreene Engineers, Inc., 


Through Lockwood 
Spartanburg, S. C., 
thee, architect-e neinecers on the new air 
conditioning installations for Plants 1 and 4 
of Erwin Cotton Mills Co., a contract valued 
at $100,000 has been placed with William 
Muirhead Construction Co. for the construc- 
tion of apparatus rooms for air conditioning 
equipment at these plants. 


BorLinG SprinGcs, N. C.—Weavers Spin- 
ning, Inc., has been adjudged bankrupt by 
order signed in the Western District of 
United States Court. The affairs of the com 
pany are being handled by R. Mason Ross, 
referee in bankruptcy of Charlotte, N. C. 
The firm utilized 3,024 spindles in the pro- 
duction of 20s to 30s carded yarns. 


WILMINGTON, N. C.— Rhett Mfg. Co. 
has been organized and granted a charter to 
manufacture and process cloth, plastic and 
wood, etc., under an authorized capital stock 
of $100,000. Incorporators are Haskett 
Rhett, Jane Rhett and Robert Bellamy, all 
otf Wilmington 


LINCOLNTON. N. C, - The Lincolnton 
and Southside plants of D. E. Rhyne Mills, 
Inc.. have been awarded the Certificate of 
Merit from the North Carolina Cotton Man- 
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ufacturers Association for completing 
Statewide Textile Safety Contest without 

lost-time accident during the contest period, 
January to August, 1948. This marks the 
tourth successive year the Southside plant 
has won the award and the third time in th« 
past four years for the Lincolnton plant. 


Monroe, N. C.—WaAlson Lewith Machin- 
ery Corp. of Charlotte, N. C., has purchased 
the combed yarn manufacturing plant of 
Monroe Textiles, Inc., trom Bloom Mills, 
Inc., of New York and is offering the mill 
for sale. The plant has approximately 9,000 
spinning spindles, 27 cards and 12 combers. 


ENKA, N. C.—Because of the decrease in 
demand for rayon yarns and in keeping with 


its policy not to accumulate any inventory 


under present conditions of high cost, the 
American Enka Corp. plant here has started 
a program of curtailment aimed at produc- 
ing only the yarns necessary to meet the re- 
quirements of its customers. 


FRANKLINTON, N. C.— The Burlington 
Foundation, charitable trust established by 
the Burlington Mills Corp., recently made a 
donation of $1,000 to Louisburg College« 
Presentation of the gift was made by John 
Farish, superintendent of the Vamoco Plant 


of Burlington Mills Corp. at Franklinton, in 
behalf ot Charles F. Myers, Jr., representing 
the toundation, and Dr. Samuel M. Hilton, 
president of the college. 


PENROSE, N. C.—Naumkeag Steam Cot 
ton Co., operator of Pequot Mills of Salem, 
Mass., has announced that machinery at the 
Salem plant which has been idle will be 
smpped to the new Penrose plant. 


LUMBERTON, N. C.—Two hundred .and 
twelve deeds conveying titles to homes in 
the East Lumberton mill village from Mans- 
held Mills, Inc., to employees were recorded 
here recently. This is said to be the largest 
number of deeds ever presented at one time 
tor recording in Robeson County. 


ROANOKE, VA. — Because of “a sudden 
decline in the entire textile market,’ Amer- 
rcan Viscose Corp. has announced a 20 pel 
cent cutback in production at its plant here. 
Six other plants in the Avisco system also 
are curtailing production for the time being, 
it 1s reported. 

HARTWELL, GA. Textron Southern s 
new $2,500,000 rayon weaving mill was 
tormally opened March 25th with a gala 
“jubilee of progress’ program. Royal Little, 
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Plans and designs for all types of 
projects related to the textile 
industry. Appraisals, moderniza- 
tion studies, machinery layouts, 
air-conditioning, power and water 
filtration plants,and other phases 
of textile engineering. 


ROBERT AND COMPANY ASSOCIATES 


ODI rok t?eci#s and On gin eers 


ATLANTA 


THIRTY-ONE YEARS’ NATIONWIDE EXPERIENCE 
IN INDUSTRIAL AND TEXTILE DEVELOPMENT 


HEADQUARTERS: 


FOR 

SIZING PENETRANTS 
«SOFTENERS ALKALIES 
SHUTTLE DRESSING 


WIST-SETTER” MACHINES 


TA 
748 RICE STREET ATL 


PLANT AND OFFICE 
Conditioning Units 


AT SPECIAL PRICES 


Vow! 


Complete Sheet Metal Work 


for Your Convenience 


Quotations Without Obligation 


ROSS & WITMER, INC. 


1641 W. Morehead St. Charlotte, N. C. 
Telephone 3-6169 


Contracting Engineers for: CARRIER AIR CONDITIONING. FIBER- 
GLASS INSULATION, CORK INSULATION, SHEET METAL WORK. 
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WANT 
PERFECT PRESSURE 


CHANGE 
NON-FLUID 


@ NON-FLUID OIL does not separate or 


non-lubricating residues to 


leave harmful. 


clog fittings and bearings like ordinary 


greases. 


NON-FLUID OIL stays “alive” longer . .. 
protects bearings by constant lubrication 
until entirely used up. Send for instructive 
bulletin and free testing sample of NON.- 


FLUID OIL. 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY 
LUBRICANT CO. 


292 Madison Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 


Southern District Manager 


FALLS L. THOMASON, Charlotte, N. C. 


Warehouses: 


Charlotte, N. C.-—Greenville, S. U.—Atianta. Ga.—Provi- 
gence, R. |.—Detroit. Mich.—Chicago, Ill.—St. Louis, Mo. 
Works: Newark, 


NON-FLUID OIL is not the name of a general class of 


lubricants but is a specific product of our manufacture. 


So-called fluid grease imitations of NON-FLUID OIL 


often prove dangerous and costly to use. 
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Can Your 
Elevators 


“take it”? 


Few older elevators were 
designed to take the CON- 
CENTRATED weight of modern 
motorized trucks and their 
heavy loads. 


Unless you are positive that 
your elevator can safely carry 
these concentrated loads and 
can withstand the jars and 
strains caused by this heavy 
equipment, call on us for a 
thorough check up on your 
elevator equipment, regard- 
less of its make. This service 
is free. Write, telephone or 
wire our Department C. 


SERVICE FACILITIES 
IN PRINCIPAL 
SOUTHERN CITIES 


Electric Freight and 
Passenger Elevators 


¢ Oil Hydraulic Elevators 
Residence Elevators 
¢ Dumbwaiters 


¢ Parts, Repairs and 
Maintenance for All Makes 


MONARCH 
ELEVATOR & 
MACHINE CO. 


Greensboro, N.C. Department C 


The Largest Firm in the Southeast Devoted 
Exclusively to Elevator Manufacturing 
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MILL NEWS 


president of Textron Incorporated, and 


Charles H Dyson. executive vic¢ president, 


attended the event. Principal speakers were 
Gov. Herman Talmadge of Georgia and 
Gov. J. Strom Thurmond of South Carolina 


ATHENS, GA Athens Mtg. Co. is con- 
verting 15,000 Square tect of floor space 
trom the manufacture of tire cords to rayon 
dress goods and sports wear. About 200 


Draper Model XD looms are to be installed 


CoL_umMBus, Ga.—Columbus Mfg. Co., a 
cubsidiary of West Point (Ga.) Mfg. Co., 

is announced plans tor further diversifica 
tion of its industrial fabrics by the addition 
ot sheets and pillowcases to the lines after 
lune 1. The parent company has also au 
thorized plans for an office building in West 
Point to cost about $400,000. A laboratory 
and technical building for the research divi. 
sion at Shawmut, Ala., 1s proposed 


Macon, Ga.—Payne Mill, a unit of Bibb 
Mtg. Co., is to be air conditioned at a cost 
ot about $300,000. The installation will re- 
quire complete insulation of the root and 
the placing of COMPTLCSSOTs provide rc- 
frigerated air 


CORNELIA, GA 
completion on a 10,000 square foot addition 


Construction 1s nearing 


to the main plant tor production of Lumite 
woven Saran screening and fabrics at Chic 
opee Mfg. Corp. The expansion will pro- 
vide 20 per cent more space at the plant and 
will step up output. The Lumite plant, 
built in 1946, is one of the most modern in 
the South. Chicopee operates another Lumite 
plant at Buford, Ga 


LAREDO, TEX 
Texas Carpet Corp. has been organized here 


Capitalized at $20,000, 


to engage in a manufacturing business. List- 
ed as incorporators of the new firm are Er 
nest H. Maver. E. H. Borchers and R. |] 


Maver 


Ziock Industries. 
Inc., will begin operation of Texas’ first 
major woolen mill here in about two 


BROWNWOOD. TEX 


months, company officials announced re- 
cently. The Brownwood mill represents an 
investment of more than $300,000 and will 
produce finished cloth. The Ziock plant will 
handle all other steps in the manufacture of 
finished bolts of material for women’s suits 
and dresses. The site was picked due to 
buildings being available at Camp Bowie, 
the availability of water and labor and its 
location in the center of Texas’ wool pro- 
duction, it was said. 


GROTTOES, VA.—-The Duplan Corp. plant 
here began work March 14 under a lay-off 
schedule which calls for the plant to work 
for two weeks and lay off one week. This 
marks the first reduction in production since 
the plant was established in 1938. 


NEWBERRY, S. C McKoy- Helge rson Co 
of Greenville, S. C., has been awarded the 
contract for construction of a 45-foot addi- 
tion to the Oakland Plant of the Kendall 
Co W ork on the addition will start soon 
and machinery deliveries have been sched- 
uled for August through December. A mod- 
ernization program, to be completed by Jan- 
uary, 1950, will consist of the replacement 


of existing equipment with the latest card 
ing, spinning, spooling and warping equip 
ment available and will also include the 
installation of air conditioning, modern 
heating, lighting and materials handling sys 
tems. The additional floor space of about 
28,000 square teet will be required tO ac- 
commodate the new machinery and will not 
represent an expansion in output. Cost of 
the program is estimated at $1,500,000 


RICHMOND, VA.—Production in the rayon 
division of the E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co Ampthill Plant here is to be reduced as 
a result of the general drop in demand in 
the textile market, it was announced by A 
B. Walmsley, Jr., division manager. The 
plant produces viscose hlament yarn for tex 
tiles and automobile tires, but the cut in 
output will aftect only the former. it is re- 
ported 


MOUNTAIN, ALA.—Bids were to 
have been received March 15 for an ad 
dition to the Linen Thread Co. Inc. The 
expansion program will add 40,000 square 
feet of floor Space in a three-story building 
The plant operates 27,684 spindles in the 
production of cotton threads and twines 


CLINTON, S. C.—The engineering con- 
tract for a new $200,000 cotton and cloth 
storage warchouse addition at Lydia Cotton 
Mills has been awarded to the McPherson 
Co. of Greenville, S. C. Fiske-Carter Con- 
struction Co. of Spartanburg and Greenville 
has been awarded the construction contract 
The building will be of three floors of about 
16,000 square feet each and will be located 
at the north end of the present cotton war« 
house. The addition is a part of a long- 
range program for modernization and en 
largement of facilities at Lydia. Other im 
provements already completed or underway 
are installation of air conditioning in the 
weave and cloth rooms, new toilet tower, 
renovation of existing toilet towers, and 
modernization of the waste hous« 


CAMDEN, Bovle Construction Co 
of Sumter, S. C.. has been awarded the con 
tract for grading and excavation work at the 
site of the new E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. plant to be erected near Camden. Th 
fencing contract has been awarded Cyclone 
Fencing Co. of Columbia, S. C 


BURLINGTON, N. (€ Bids were received 
March 4 for construction.of a decorative 
fabrics mill and warehouse here for Bur- 
lington Mills Corp. Contract for construc 
tion of the facility had not been awarded at 
a recent date. 


MonckKs Corner, S. C.—Berkshire Wool 
en Co, of Pittsfield, Mass., will open a plant 
here soon employing between 1,000 and 
OOO persons Be rkshire has signed a contract 
with the South Carolina Public Service Au 
thority for a ten-year lease on the wartime 
Army Air Force intransit depot here, with a 
purchase option after three years occupancy 


POINT PLEASANT, W. VA Industrial 
Rayon Corp. will erect a new plant on the 
recently acquired Ohio River site near her 
upon the completion of a research program 
now under way which will result in greater 
operating efficiency and lower costs. Hiram 
S. Rivitz, chairman of the board, stated that 
“Our objective is to build a plant which 
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: will be a real advance in the continuous 
: process, with a lower capital cost per pound 
e of annual production. We are making slow 
but real progress in our research and expert 
, WE HAVE THE SOLUTION 
STONEWALL, Lockwood Greene 4 4 
2 Engineers, Inc., Spartanburg, S. C., office is 
% preparing plans and specihcations for do FO Rr 
4 mestic water supply and sanitary sewer sys , 
tems for the village of about 215 houses of 
the Erwin Cotton Mills Co. Plant No. at! y U | | N G Pp | M 
Stonewall. Bids will be asked soon and th 
stimated cost of the project 15 200.000 
PINE ARK.—-Plans and specifica 
tions for the new building of Pinecrest Cot A 
ton Mills, Inc., have been received and sent CTUALLY, you need two 
fo contractors seeking to bid on the job 
| our siz- 
Scligman & Reid, Pine Bluff architects, will solucons:(A) the solution my: 
work with Hardy & Schumaker, Kansas . ing requirements, and (B) the proper 
fs City, Mo., architects, who are principals in 
s the project. The building will be of on y soluuon to apply fo your yarns, Our 
story brick construction, with 90,000 squar 4 
feet of floor space. The cost will be about mill -trained representatives and our 
$1,300,000. Ihe Fine Chanmer of experienced chemists supply both. 
yi Commerce provided a 20-acre tract of land , 
tor the project 
? SLASHING A North Man will be glad to work 
Co. of Greenville, S. C.. has been awarded WEAVE-WEiL with your Ofganization in determin- 
the contract for construction of an addition PRODUCTS 
3 | st what i uired. Our chem- 
to Dora Yarn Mill Co. J. E. Sirrine Co, of hat is 
= Greenville 1s the architect-engineer for th ° ists will supply just what is needed. 
project 
4 SHUTTLE 
GREASE RITE Yes, you can depead on the Frank G. 
ated by M. Lowenstein & Sons, the Saratoga- . 
Victory Mills at Guntersville and Albert i TALLOW North team for the last word ia ber- 
ville. were closed March because produc ter warp dressing. it’s been proving 
tion had sagged to such a point that man 
ufacturing costs exceeded the market value FINISHING _ its trustworthiness and dependability 
of the goods produced Combined, the two , 4 , 
plants utilized 41,174 spindles and 1,148 ) FINISH-RITE tO profit- wise nail management for 
the oduction of satec ls 
ns in the production sateens, twil PRODUCTS more than half.a cencurv; 
and tancies. Conditions in the future will 7 
determine action of the company with re- | | 
spect to the reopening of the plants, it was | BED 
reported 
Mount Hotty, N. C.—The annual re ‘Among the nation’s largest manufac- 
port to stockholders of Americah Yarn & . 
Processing Co., released recently, revealed furers of dressings for all warp FORM 
that with the exception of an addition to 
Spun Fibers, Inc., at Whitnel, N. C.. and 
small items of equipment for other plants, | 
the company's expansion and rehabilitation 
program was completed in 1948. The report Northol P, C. for:use with any make of machine, 
showed consolidated net sales of $23,062, ; for setting twist and conditioning yarns 
376 and consolidated earnings of $1,756,472, the 
after provision for income taxes for the 
year ended Dex 41. 1948. After provision 
of $60,000 preterred dividends, income was Bs 
: equivalent to $4.25 per common share on J 
599,548 shares. 
| FRAN G 
ASHEBORO, N. C.—Asheboro Weaving 
Corp., a subsidiary of Wm. Klopman & | 
sons of New York City, is reported to be . r | 
operating “full schedules.’ A. T. Tuttle is mS. 
superintendent of the plant. d 
REIDSVILLE, N. C Burlington Mills 
i Corp. recently announced plans to suspend : 
4 Operations at its throwing plant here the 
Agay CHE. rs 
ATLANTA: GEQRGIA -' Bax 123. A Phope RAymoad 2196 
For additional Mill News. ™ OMARIETTA, GEORGIA” P.O.'Box 92 Phone Marelta 250 
see “Before Closing Down” | 
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MILL NEWS 


latter part of March. Earlier in the month 
the plant was put on a_ two-day-a-week 


schedule. 


SPRAY, N. 
department of 


The supply purchasing 
Fieldcrest Mills has been 
moved from the general othces to the Nan 
tucket Building here. The change was mad: 
in order to consolidate all purchasing, ex- 
cept raw materials, under one head and to 
permit members of the engineering depart- 
ment to concentrate on engineering activi 
ties 


BURLINGTON, N. C.—Bellemont Weav- 
ing Plant, a unit of Burlington Mills Corp., 
located near here, is now working toward 
its second million man hours without a lost 
time accident. The plant celebrated its first 


million man-hour record recently at a plant- 
wide occasion when employees were award 
ed an- Accident Prevention Flag by Herbert 
D. Leigh, Jr., resident engineer of the Lib- 
erty Mutual Insurance Co. of High Point, 
N. C. Receiving the flag were Florence 
Wood, plant nurse, the plant's first aid 
attendants and C. P. Sharpe, 1949 employe« 
safety chairman 


Datias, GA. — The plant occupied by 
Dallas Mills, a division of A. D. Julliard & 
Co., Inc., until September of last year, is 
being offered for sale by Otto Feil, real es- 
tate dealer of Atlanta, Ga. The machinery 
already has been sold 


GASTONIA. N. C.—The Myrtle Plant of 
Textiles. Inc.. has received delivery of a 
new Nasmith comber,. the first one built in 


England and shipped to this country since 


before the war. It was secured through John 
Hetherington & Sons. Inc. 


ELIZABETHTON, TENN The American 
Bemberg Corp. March 8 reported the layoff 
ot 700 employees in a 50 per cent produc. 
tion cutback. This brings the total of em. 
ployees laid off at the plant in the past two 
months to 1,150. I. Rogosin, president, said 
he hoped the plant would return to full 
production soon. 


SPEIGNER, ALA.—Alabama Cotton Mills, 
operated by the State Department of Correc 
tions and Institutions, will be closed by 
April 1, since it now is operating at a loss 
Some of the convict mill operatives will be 
moved to the Kilby Cotton Mills prison at 
Montgomery. 


EQUIPMENT 


Butterworth Announces 
New Line Of Padders 


H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. has an- 
nounced a newly-designed line of - padders 
known as the Butterworth Bullet padders, 
These new two-roll and three-roll padders 
are reported to be more flexible, more inter 
changeable, and more basic than any pad- 
ders now in use. The new machines have a 
streamlined, bullet-shaped frame. They are 
trim in appearance, compact im design and 
are extremely functional in operation. For 
example, it 1s now possible t convert a 
tour-ton Butterworth Bullet padder into a 
15-ton padder without tearing out an entire 
frame or without loss of operational time. 
No more separate pads are required for each 
operation. With the Butterworth Bullet two 
and three-roll padders, rolls in any diameter 
trom 12 to 20 inches can be used. The new 
machines are also equipped to operate at 
any desired pressure from zero to 15 tons 


fy 


— 
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Interchangeability of rolls, depending on 
the type of operation desired, is one of the 
outstanding features of these new padders. 
In making a conversion, only rolls have to 
be changed, basic parts of the Bullet pad- 
ders remain the same. Among a few of the 
features to be found on the new machines 
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SUPPLIES 


controls; 
trom zero to 15 tons; heavy spherical roller 


are: simplified pressure ranges 
which hold 
rolls in fixed position; efficient, easy to reach 


bearings of the adapter type 


lubrication system. The two-roll and three- 
roll Bullet padders are adaptable for light 
or heavy-duty operation. The multiplicity of 
operations now possible with these new 
Butterworth machines is considered by the 
builder to be a major step in finishing plant 
economy 


New York Board Approves 
Monsanto Flame Retardant 


Approval of Monsanto’ Chemical Co.'s 
Rezgard A as a flame retardant finish for 
cotton and viscose rayon by the New York 
City Board of Standards and Appeals was 
announced last month by the company. Fab- 
rics treated with Rezgard A _ passed tests 
conducted by the Better Fabrics Testing 
Bureau, it was disclosed by E. W. Gamble, 
director of the textile chemical department 
ot Monsanto's Merrimac Division. The tests 
were made under the board requirements 
for determination of fire resistance. Rezgard 
A, an inexpensive white crystalline powder 
of the phosphate type, is applied to fabric 
in the mill. The cloth is immersed in a bath 
containing the flame retardant, squeezed 
through rolls and then dried. Four types of 
fabrics were tested: all-cotton sheeting, all- 
viscose rayon dress fabric, all-cotton monks 
cloth and all-cotton plush. The board rec- 
ommended that each container in . which 
Rezgard A is marketed by Monsanto shall 
be labeled or marked, “Approved by the 
Board of Standards and Appeals for use in 
New York City under Calendar No. 1089- 
47-SM.”’ 

The advertising department of the firm 
has prepared an attractive 80-page booklet, 
“Monsanto Plasticizers,"’ which is available 
to interested users of plastics and plasticiz- 
ers upon request. The booklet gives an un- 
usually thorough and informative discussion 


LITERATURE 


a valuable 


information hile of those 


of the subject and should prove 
addition to the 
interested 


Improved Spreader 
Developed By Hunt 


The new Hunt spreader is said to feature 
several distinct improvements over former 
models of this well-known product of Hunt 
Machine Works, Inc. Four machined-in-line 
bearings on one rigid casting constitutes the 
greatest advantage in the new, patented 
Hunt spreader. Both the original Hunt 
spreader, and the improved 1949 model of 
this famous loom attachment, are the inven 
tions of John O. Hunt. The new Hunt 
spreader requires no adjustment at the time 
of installation: nor will adjustment be re- 
quired if in future it is desirable to replace 
bearing bushings, the firm states. Heavier 
weight of the mew spreader, providing 
rigidity and sturdiness in_ the 
spreader-and-loom union, does not interfere 
with ample room for beams, heddle frames, 
or spring-type crank arms, it is claimed. 

— if 
Ont PCE CAST 
i ONE OPERATION 


gxreater 


The tour bored-in-line bearings were 
Hunt Machine Works’ solution to the prob- 
lem of improper alignment on installation 
and later replacement of bearing bushings. 
It has always been difficult to keep the 
loom-side béarings tight and in proper 
alignment. This difficulty is overcome in the 
new spreader by elimination of the loom- 
side bearings. Rigid union of spreader and 
loomsides holds gears in proper mesh at all 
times. Claims by Hunt Machine Works, 
Inc., for this streamlined version of the 
original spreader include reduced vibration, 
fewer breakdowns, lower maintenance cost, 
more picks-per-minute, and the production 
of higher quality cloth by looms where 
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“Made their way by the 
way they are made’ 


CAROLINA LOOM REED CO. 


Phone 2-3037 GREENSBORO,N.C. P.O. Box 1536 


Manufacturers of Dependable 


LOOM BEAMS 
and 


HOPPERS 


Salisbury Iron Works 
Salisbury, N. C. 


Kentex Aprons are made by skilled craftsmen who 
are apron-building specialists... with the experi- 
ence, the most modern machinery and the engi- 
neering, “know-how” to build more uniform aprons 
at no higher cost. They are custom-built—of finest 
bark-tanned or chrome leather—to fit your exact 
requirements. 


K N O 4 A | | If you are looking for absolute uniformity 


between all aprons in the same shipment, and 


va 


Roller, Slasher and Clearer Cloth | with your previous 
Endless Blankets : orders, let us send 
Rayon Slasher Jackets you free samples 
Endless Revolving Clearers : Of KENTEX Preci- APRON 
= sion-Built Aprons. 


EDWARD H. BEST & CO. 


EST. 1888 BOSTON, MASS. INC. 1901 


WwW. C. HAMES H. W. CURTIS : 
185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ge. 735 W. Crescent Ave., Allendale. N. ). : CO M DANY 
Dearborn 5974 Allendale 1-352! : 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


WILLIAM J. HORE EAST POINT, GEORGIA 


Greenville 7646 
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Hunt spreader installations are made. The 
new Hunt spreader is manufactured in mod 
els tor all makes and models of looms in 
cluding the latest 


Houghton President 
Calls “48 Normal Year 


The year 1948 will come to be looked 
upon as a fairly normal year, and 1949 sales 
should nearly equal those of the past year 
These two predictions were made by A. E 
Carpenter, president of E. F. Houghton & 
Co., manufacturer of industrial oils, chemi- 
cals and leathers, in his annual report to 
the stockholders. Mr. Carpenter reported a 
decrease in foreign sales for Houghton, but 
explained that overseas connections were 
unable to obtain the necessary import per- 
mits and dollar exchange to cover them 
However, the company's income from for- 
cign business was augmented through divi- 
dends and license fees obtained from the 
company's English and French subsidiaries, 
who are now manufacturing many Houghton 
products under home office formulae. This 
is also true in India, where manufacturing 
is now being done by Hardcastle, Waud & 
Co., according to Mr. Carpenter. 

“Our research department released more 
new products during 1948 than in any other 
year, he reported, “and we will not reap 
the full benefit of sales on these products 


until this year. What the net result will b 
depends entirely on how much new business 
we can obtain to compensate for falling oft 
in sales to those industries where produc 
tion has caught up with demand.” The rc 
port also indicated that Houghton's plant 
tacilities had been increased during the las: 
year by the addition of an organic chemical 
plant and a pilot plant primarily for th 
manufacture of surface active agents. Th 
following officers and directors were r 
elected: A. E. Carpenter, president; Geog 
W. Pressell, executive vice-president; R. I! 
Patch, vice-president, operations; D. J. Rich 
ards, vice-president, sales; William F. M: 
Donald, treasurer; E. A. Carpenter, secre 
tary; C. P. Stocke, assistant secretary; H. 
Fox, L. D. Holland, H. E. Sanson and ¢ 
H. Butler, directors. 


Fletcher Works Offers 
New King-Spool Twister 


After several years’ research on both the 
machine to build the package, and the pack 
age itself, which has been called the King- 
Spool, Fletcher Works, Inc. is now pre 
pared to offer to the industry the new King 
Spool twister. The King Spool itself 1s a 
bobbin with a cone head on a cylindrical 
tube. and can be made to any capacity con- 
ducive to good spinning 

Among advantages claimed for the Fletch 
er King-Spool twister are: (1) The King 
Spool incorporates overend delivery with 
out allowing the yarn to slough off. (2) 


mii supplies. 


finish. 


215 Builders Bldg. 


BILLINGTON’S 


Bobbins 


Jas. H. Billington Co., for the past 100 years has been 
‘erving the textile industry with the most up-to-date textile 


BOBBINS: Warp, Quiller, Spinning, Automatic, Triptods, 
Tube Holders, Wool Frame Bobbins, Twister, Hosiery, Silk, 
Quills, Wool Filling, Card Room (Speeder, Intermediate, 
Slubber), Solid, Two-Piece, Dogwood Head, Dogwood and 
Maple Duck Filling Butts. 


SPOOLS: Warp, Twister, Creel, Jenny, Lace, Cordage, 
Roving, Drawing, Wire, Chenille, Jack Spools (Fibre or 
wooden heads). 


Available in regular or special KEYSTONE waterproof 


Also: Rolls, Cones, Tubes, Skewers, Shuttles, Pickers and 
Sundries. 


WRITE OR CALL FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


Wilkin & Matthews 


MFGR'S AGENTS of Textile Specialties & Equipment 


CHARLOTTE. N. C. — Phone 5-2946 


~ 


f 
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The King-Spool is designed so that a tail 
used in magazining may be employed. (3) 
The open end and open wind allow fo: 
easier and more thorough steaming than ha: 
heretofore been obtainable with the two 
headed take up bobbin. (4) Due to the fast 
traverse employed during the twisting of the 
yarn, there 1s no chance tor the yarn to lap 
over, or fall off the open end, nor is there 
any opportunity to: get ‘underwinds” at the 
cone shaped head. (5) A knock-off motion 
has also been incorporated in this new take 
up bobbin. development. Should the end b: 
broken, or when the bobbin becomes. full, 
the King-Spool is automatically lifted from 
the cork roll. (6) The Fletcher King-Spoo! 
twister can be made to accommodate a new 
permanent type durable molded plastic 
King-Spool, or a paper base expendabk 
King-Spool for use in shipping or storing 
the yarn. (7) Many well known Fletcher 
teatures are, of course, included in this new 
twister, such as Oilwell or roller bearing 
spindles, adjustable swing tension, Unit 
Control, pressed steel cork rolls, collapsibl« 


guide eves 


New Sequestering Agent 
Developed By Bersworth 


Bersworth Chemical Co., Framingham, 
Mass., announces development of a new 
sequestering agent called Versene Fe-3. This 
is said to be particularly effective in seques- 
tering the trivalent iron that often exists as 
a chemical contaminant in solutions. The 
sequestering power of Versene Fe-3 for cal 
c1um and magnesium at a high pH is al 
most as great as the sequestering power of 
regular Versene, the firm claims. A Versen¢ 
Fe-3 solution containing sequestered (i.e., 
non-ionic) ferric iron also has considerable 
sequestering action on calcium and magne 
sium. As an example of the sequestering 
action of the new product, ten cc. of Ver- 
sene Fe-3 sequesters 167 mg. of ferric iron 
as well as 158 mg. of calcium at a pH of 
seven. 

The sequestering power of both Versen¢ 
and Versene Fe-3 varies with. the pH of the 
solution. Versene Fe-3 is about twice as 
effective as regular Versene in sequestering 
trivalent iron at pH 12 and is about thre 
times as effective at pH seven. Trivalent iron 
in water and other aqueous solutions has 
always caused trouble in the preparation of 
textiles. Until the discovery of Versene Fe- 
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Bersworth claims. there has never been 
ny good sequestering or chelating agent 
ipable of overcoming it. Therefore, 1 
wuld prove of intense interest to manufac 
ring and experimental chemists 


Davis & Furber Producing 
New Wool Spinning Frame 


Davis & Furber Machine Co. claims 
greater production and lower spinning cost 
through use of its new wool spinning fram 

Simplex Model F. The firm ts now accept 
ng orders tor the new trame which features 
yew mechanical and lubricating develop 


nents. Deliveries can be made within a tev 


wnths of receipt of orders, it 1s said. Listed 


ymong features of the new frame are: satety 
lock doors on the head-end which eliminat 
the possibility of the machine being started 
while work is underway within the head; a 
selection of only 19 change gears which ar 
| interchangeable from one drive to an 
ther; independent twister-tube and spindl: 
drives permitting changes to be made with 

t disturbance: a prelubricated clutch: o1| 
ite bearings for both the drawing and deli 
ry roll stands and for twister tube; on 
shot lubricating systems; aluminum alloy 
roller beams, ring rails and spindle ratls 
which lessen weight and stiffen intermediate 
section of frame. Actuated by two micro 
switches. the mechanism starts automatically 
upon completion of a set of bobbins and 
shuts off the frame as well as itself A 
tying-in bunch is formed automatically at 
the start of each set of bobbins, the firm 


tates 


Glyco Reprint Describes 
Non-ionic Surface Agents 


Non-ionic surtace active agents in general 
and glycol and polyglycol esters of fatty 
acids are described im a reprint issued by 


the Glyco Products Co.. Inc. These products 


are interesting, emulsifying, dispersing, 
stabilizing and plasticizing. agents. The 
unusual solubilities in water and certain 
hon-aqucous media makes them very versa 
tile: some are insoluble in water. The highe: 
melting members of this series are wax-like 
ind dispersible in water. The stability of 
ertain of these toward hard water and salt 
solutions is generally greater than amonic 
and cationic agents, it is claimed. Essen 
tially neutral, they may, however, be ad 
usted within wide limits of pH without 
necessarily losing their usefulness. A full 
page table of physical properties of these 


chemicals is included. 


Honeywell To Acquire 
Valve Company Assets 


Minneapolis - Honeywell Regulator Co 
has announced that it has entered an agre« 
ment for the acquisition of the assets of the 
H. Belfield Co.. manufacturer of control 
valves. Harold W. Sweatt, Honeywell presi 
lent, said that Howard L. Murray, president 
! Belheld, would be elected a vice-president 
t Minneapolis-Honeywell and would be in 
harge of the new acquisition which will be 
known as the Belfield Valve Division of 
Minneapolis-Honeywell. The Belfield com 
pany, occupying a five-story building in 
Philadelphia, manufactures certain types of 
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R maybe you're the type who prefers to 
“talk turkey,’ In any event it adds up to the 
same thing when it comes to that all important 
little gadget we call a heddle. 

It’s a little gadget, it’s true, but mighty im- 
portant when it comes to figuring big profits. 
Pioneer heddles are demonstrably superior. 
They last longer. They do their job day and 
night, day in and day out with an absolute 
minimum of attention. — 

Let us prove our statements on your yD) 
looms. Just write, wire or phone 
fora mill-experienced 


Pioneer representative. 


NATION’S LEADING MANUFACTURERS 
OF COTTON HARNESS 


HEDDLES COTTON LOOM REEDS FOR 


FRAMES HARNESS ALL WEAVES 
FRAME PARTS MAIL EYE COMBS OF ALL 
SALVAGES HARNESS DESCRIPTIONS 


f ATLANTA. 


Box 116, Station A Telephone RAymend 2136 


racks 

ABOUT HEDBDDBLES 

| 
| 

| 
HEDDLE--1 REED COMPANY.'«. 
Manufacturer 
89 


It pays to know 
the whereabouts of 


HAT you don’t know CAN hurt 

you! It can be extremely pain- 
ful. Excessive wear of Stirrups and 
Levers in your drafting assemblies, 
especially when not noticed, prevents 
GOOD SPINNING. 

For example, excessive wear at 
points “AX” and “Y” above, often 
unseen, will destroy proper weighting 
ratios. Caretul inspection of stirrups, 
levers and lever screws should be 
made regularly, and worn parts re- 
placed immediately. 

DIXON makes a large line of 
weighting appliances designed to 
function perfectly and produced in 
volume. The savings effected by this 
volume production are passed along 
to you. Order your parts from 
Dixon now and compare for quality 
and price. 


DIXON Manufactures: 


o 1. More than 350 different 
stirrups, each with varying lengths- 
“C"—and special head openings— 
“E”—to properly fit over and lock 
on saddles. 


> 2. More than 275 different 
levers with varying lengths—‘“B” and 
“A”—to allow for any desired lever 
age. 


3. Over 35 different lever 


screws with varying diameters, 


threads per inch and loop lengths. 

Quick delivery of spare parts is 
possible in most cases. 

Be sure you know your saddle 

assemblies are doing their job. 


"it Costs so little and saves so much" 


Established 1876 


STOL — RHODE ISLANE 


Southern Sales Representatives: 


LUBRICATING SADDLE CO 
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automatic control valves not previously 
made by the Honeywell company. 

Products of the division will be distributed 
nationally to the trade generally through 
Honeywell branch offices in this country and 
abroad through its foreign subsidiaries, it 
was said. In addition, the new acquisition 
will enable Honeywell to supply its own 
control valves for application in connection 
with industrial controlling instruments of 
the type made by the company and its 
Brown Instruments division. The valves 
made by Belfield also will be applied to the 
automatic control systems made by Honey 
well for use in heating and air conditioning 
installations. All personnel of Belfield will 
continue with the company in their same 
capacities, 


Moisture Control Device 
Fitted By Machinery Firm 


The James Hunter Machine Co. an- 
nounces that the Fielden Drimeter, a mois 
ture control instrument, is available on its 
cloth dryers -as an optional accessory. Stat 
ine that the decision to recommend and 
install Fielden instruments on their ma- 
chines followed careful testing, James H 
Hunter, vice-president, said, “Tests show 
that the Drimeter continuously and instan 
taneously indicates the moisture content of 
fabrics within the limits of about a plus or 
minus of one per cent. The Fielden contro! 
unit will vary the machine speed to main 
tain the moisture content to these limits 
automatically. Mills which have the meter 
in operation tell us that elimination of 
overdrying has improved quality, reduced 
costs, and increased production.” 


Dillon Universal Tester 
Described In Bulletin 


Ultra-precision in four individual ranges 
permits the operator of the Dillon multi- 
low-range universal tester to obtain close 
readings on its eight-inch dial. The scale ts 
available in ounces, tenths pound, or kilos, 
four divisions each, with scale in different 
colors. A new bulletin M on this instrument 
has been issued by the manufacturer, W. C 
Dillon & Co.. Inc., and is available on re 
quest. Full description of the simple opera- 
tion of the tester, with photographs of all 
parts, make this one of the most informa 
tive bulletins yet issued. This moderately 
priced tester will accurately test paper, 
thread, fabrics, plastics, springs, film, cord, 
leather, wire, resins, adhesives, glass, wood, 
ceramics, cardboard, felt, bakelite, insulation 
—virtually any material light enough to fall 
within the range of its four scales, the com- 
pany claims. Net weight of tester is 170 
pounds; height 64 inches. A sturdy metal 
stand is included. Entire assembly is finish- 
ed in polished chromium and gray crackle 


Durable Water Repellent 


of the Sun Chemical Corp., according to Al 
Leitstein, general manager of the featured 
fabric finishes division of the firm. Mr. 
Leitstein pointed out that, from the stand- 
point of the manufacturer, the process offers 
other benefits in addition to durable water. 
repellency. “It can be applied, so as to add 
body to a tabrix or if desired, to add slick- 
ness to a'hard fabric,” he said, it can 
also be applied with practically no effect on 
the ‘hand’ or the appearance of the fabric.” 
Durable Norane W, according to Mr. Leit- 
stein, also makes fabrics resistant to non- 
oily spots and stains. and adds crease and 
wear resistance. Efficient application can be 
made by any modern finishing plant or 
sponger 

“Garments made from Durable Norane 
W processed fabrics,” Mr. Leitstein said, 
‘offer exceptional promotional opportunities 
to the retailer. The process adds that ‘more 
tor my money clement that so many con- 
sumers are demanding. For years our firm 
has believed in and promoted water-repel- 
lent garments for all-weather wear. Now, 
with Durable Norane W, that all-weather 
aspect can apply to woolen outerwear, too.” 
The Warwick Chemical Division of the Sun 
Chemical Corp. also makes Impregnole re- 
newable water repellent and Durable No 
rane water repellent. All Impregnole, Dur- 
able Norane and Durable Norane W proc- 
essed fabrics are tested and .approved for 
water repellency in the firm's laboratories 
under its Laboratory Certification plan 


Allis-Chalmers Offers 
New Speed Control Item 


An economical and efhicient form of speed 
control newly developed by Allis-Chalmers 
engineers for applications requiring frequent 
speed changes or for making adjustments 
without shutting down the drive is now 
being employed for the first time in textile 
plants. The combination consists of a new 
Vari-Pitch automatic sheave, companion 
sheave, wide range Texrope belts and Tex- 
slide motor base. It is said to assure easier 
and smoother starting and is being used for 
motion control speed change ratios up to 
two to one 


Desired speed variances of the driven ma- 
chine are quickly obtained by simply turning 
the adjusting screw on the Texslide motor 
base with any commercial wrench. For in- 
creased speed, the motor is moved toward 


R. E. L. HOLT, JR., & ASSOCIATES Developed By Warwick 
P.O. Box 1474 Greensboro, N. C. A new and improved durable water re- 
pellent, Durable Norane W, for use on all- 
wool and wool blend fabrics, has been de- 


veloped by the Warwick Chemical Division 


J. W. DAVIS, Mfg’rs Agent 


P.O. Box 745 Columbus, Ga. 
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the driven machine; to decrease the speed, 
the motor 1s moved away from the driven 
machine. Adjustment is only a matter of 
seconds compared to ten to 15 minutes re 
quired to vary the speed of a stationary 
control sheave, users state. The drive 1s par- 
ticularly applicable to high starting torque 
since it permits the belts to ride at smaller 
pitch diameters during acceleration. It can 
be mounted at almost any angle when the 
Texslide motor base is in a horizontal posi- 
tion 

The new sheave utilizes the Vari-Pitch 
sheave principle of moving angular taced 
discs toward or away trom each other, ther« 
by changing the pitch diameter of the sheave 
as desired. An automatic belt tension stabil- 
izer provides the proper sidewall pressure 
and belt tension regardless of the position 
of the belt in the groove. The new sheave 
has been developed and standardized to ac 
commodate standard motors from three to 
20 horsepower with motor speeds from 900 
to 1,800 r.p.m 


Increase Production 
With New Equipment 


New equipment has been installed by 
Hilton-Davis Chemical Co. at its plant in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, to add to its line of prod 
ucts and to increase production of inter- 
mediates for dyes and pigments used in the 
textile and other industries 

James F. Thompson, vice-president in 
charge of production, has announced in 
stallation of a 60-plate fractionating still tor 
separating algylated anilines, substantially 
increasing the output of these intermediates 
Also recently put into operation were four 
large reducers and alkylators to produce the 
intermediates used in the manufacture of 
tast color bases, naphthols, dyes and pig- 
ments. A new stainless steel nitrator, ser- 
viced by a large new refrigerating unit, is 
among equipment currently in process ot 
installation. Mr. Thompson disclosed that 
production has been increased in stable salts 
and fast color bases for textile printing. 


Gould Offers Handbook 
On Battery Technology 


The Gould Storage Battery Corp. an- 
nounces a major technical contribution to 
battery purchasers, users, and maintenance 
men, in the form of a new free 40-page 
pocket-size handbook of instructions and 
ngineering data on the care of motive- 
power batteries. The handbook is divided 
into four sections, Care and Operation; 
Maintenance and Repairs; Parts; and Tech- 
nical Data. It is prefaced by two double- 
page spreads giving exploded views of the 
‘ape-insulated and miat-insulated types of 
vatteries currently so widely used. Each part 
t the battery is clearly shown in relation to 
the others, and is keyed to descriptive text 
ind instructions which follow. 


U. S. Testing Co. Opens 
Radioactive Isotope Lab 
The United States Testing Co., Inc., Ho- 
oken, N. J., has announced the opening of 
new radioactive isotope laboratory. This 


‘Doratory is designed to. bring this new tool 
research within reach of small and me- 
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Moretex 3S is a_ synthetic 
product which combines chem- 
ically with starches, gums, and 
gelatins to form a stable mix, 
which insures: 


Uniform Sizing 
Better Adhesion 
Stronger Yarn 
Smoother Yarn 


Reduced Shedding 


Easily Removed 


Moretex 3 S Sizings are easily 
removed by medium tempera- 
ture washings. 


*Trade Mark applied for 
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and their dependents. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
O. F. Starrorp, President 


Home Office: GREENSBORO, N. C. 


We design Group Insurance Plans for Southern 
organizations .. . with: benefits to cover loss of 
life and sickness for employees; 
hospitalization, and maternity for both employees 


J. F. FREEMAN, Vice President 
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dium sized businesses which cannot afford 

build a proper laboratory of their own 
until such time as the use of radioisotopes 
may have particular application to their 
held. The new laboratory will be under the 
direction of Dr. T. S. Taylor and supervised 
by J. J. Pescatore, who was trained at the 
Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies 
conducted by the Atomic Energy Commis 
sion at Oak Ridge, Tenn. 

A tew of the practical applications of 
radioactive isotopes tracers that have been 
used in applied research studies are: (1) 
Measurement of thickness and distribution 
of a coating such as inks, paints, dyes and 
plastic films to one-millionth of an inch 
(2) Friction study the measurement of 
material loss of ball bearings, piston rings, 
100 billionth of an 
ounce. (3) Study of distribution and break 
down of lubricants alone or in conjunction 
with friction study of metals. (4) Measure 


and other niotor parts to 


ment of thickness of a coating on fabric or 
yarn, indicating unitormity of distribution 
(5) Study of processes involved in mol 
cular formation and exchanges; diffusion in 
liquids, interaction among gases, liquids and 
solids; catalytic action; solubility of mate- 
rials; complex intermediary reactions 


Develop New Method For 
Identifying Rayon Cakes 


An improved method of identifying rayon 
yarn sold in cake torm has been worked out 
by American Viscose Corp. in conjunction 
with the Markem Machine Co. of Keene, 
N. H. The new identification consists of an 
indelible description printed on the new dis 
posable paper cover recently adopted by 
Avisco. Identifying rayon yarn in cakes has 
always been a problem, the company ex- 
plained, since the cakes must pass through a 
variety of chemical treatments and washing 
operations before they are packed and ship 
ped. Then after receipt by the customer, 
cakes are often subject to further treatments, 
such as tinting or dyeing, before they are 


rewound into rigid packages. Under the old 


system, in which a lacing thread of distinc- 
tive color is used, each of these steps intro 
duced opportunities for error, and the closest 
possible supervision was needed to assure 
accurate identification 


The new system promises to eliminate 
mistakes 


identihcation, because the print. 
ed cover is applied as soon as possible afte: 
the cake is withdrawn from the spinning 
box, and carries along a full description of 
the yarn through all the numerous steps ot 
cake processing. In addition to its primary 
tunction of identifhcation, the printed cove! 
has the added advantage of showing clearly 
when the cake is right side up. This is an 
important point as cakes wind more eth- 
ciently when placed in the proper position 
The new disposable paper covers are man 
utactured by a special machine, engineered 
and built tor the purpose by Avisco engi- 
neers. The new printed identification has 
been made possible by the addition of a 
high-speed printing head on the machine, 
with tacilities tor quick shift of type to ac- 
commodate whatever description of yarn is 
being produced. 

The first printed disposable cake covers 
» be produced on a commercial scale were 
used recently with shipments from the Roa- 
noke, Va., plant of American Viscose. The 
disposable paper cover, an exclusive Avisco 
feature, was adopted last Summer for use 
of rayon yarn sold in cake form. It elimi- 
nates the five-cent deposit, with all the as 


sociated handling and bookkeeping required 
with the returnable knitted covers previously) 
standard. Introduction of the disposable pa 
per cover has given added impetus to the 
sale of rayon yarn in cakes, the form in 
which it comes from the spinning pots 
More than a quarter of Avisco’s yarn pro 
duction is now sold in this package. Cakes 
cost less than other packages, such as cones, 
skeins and beams, because rewinding is 
eliminated at the rayon plant. This mini 
mum handling also provides the mills with 

cleaner yarn, it 15 

Avisco also announced plans to expand its 
Sylvania cellophane production at its Fredes 
icksburg, Va 


a year. This expansion will double the 


plant to 100,000,000 pounds 


present production of Sylvania cellophane 
and make Sylvania’s Fredericksburg plant 
the largest cellophane plant in the world 
Increased production will be achieved “as 
soon as the necessary equipment can be pro 
it was stated. Only by 
adding to an existing plant is it possible to 


Cure d and installed. 


increase the production of cellophane for 
sale at competftive prices. New techniques 
and improvements in processing and pro 
duction methods developed by the Sylvania 
Division of American Viscose Corp. hav 
made this expansion possible. 


Bijur Booklet Outlines 
Lubricating System 


Metered Lubrication for the Small Ma 
chine,” Bulletin 4C, a new booklet on how 
to design a lubricating system into the small 
machine, is currently offered to the trade 
by Bijur Lubricating Corp. It shows 
how the small-scale Bijur system can b« 
applied 


lems of small machines and isolated units 


to solve the multiple oiling prob- 


of large machines. This is the system that 
has been successfully used on many types 
ot small machines. The reader's attention is 
called particularly to the small-capacity 
lubricators pictured on the cover. Either au 
tomatic or one-shot, these units provide 
minute quantities of oil at frequent intervals 
under conditions of either continuous of! 
intermittent service. Also of interest is the 
small-scale distribution system which is 


*T. M. Reg 
U. S. Pat. Of. 


. “YOU CAN COUNT 


on counters” 


They Are 
Rugged 
Accurate 


WE MANUFACTURE 
RESET AND NON-RESET 
SINGLE-DOUBLE-TRIPLE 


Hank Clocks 

Pick Counters 
Ratchet Counters 
Rotary Counters 
Slasher Oounters 
Tenter Counters 
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Sewing Machine Counters 
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designed for a maximum of effectiveness 


within a minimum of space. Meter-units for 
positive control of oil flow are smaller ver 
sions of the standard Bijur meter-unit, con 
rolling oil feed down to a “fraction” of a 


drop. 


Fluid Drive Developed 
For Textile Machinery 


A new hydro-sheave drive said to bring 
ill the advantages of the automobile fluia 
drive to textile machinery is being intro 
duced by Power Transmission Co. Compact 
ind efhcient, the drive is especially designed 
for V-belts, but may be used for any 
drive 


type 
Particularly good where smooth starts 
are’ desired or where a large starting load 


must be overcome. the drive allows the mo 


tor to come up almost full speed before 
the load is applied, it is claamed. The firm 


states that acceleration of the load is uni- 
form and no shocks or jolts can be trans- 
terred through the drive. Applications have 
been on cards, spinning frames, rewinding 
and similar drives. A descriptive bulletin, 
No. 145, may be obtained upon request to 
TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


Issue Revised Bulletin For 
Technical Service Manual 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
recently issued a revised copy of its bulletin 
on scouring for inclusion in the Nylon 
Technical Service Manual. The revised bul 
letin, Scouring, should replace the bulletin 
of the same title in the Weaving, Broad 
section in the manual (section five, page 
5.01). The bulletin describes methods used 
tor the scouring of nylon woven fabrics. 


Glyco Brooklyn Facility 
Moved To Natrium, W. Va. 


Glyco Products Co., Inc., announces that 
all of its Brooklyn, N. Y., manufacturing 
and facilities have been finally 
transferred to its main plant at Natrium, W 
Va. This location is about 85 miles south of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and about 32 miles south of 
Wheeling, W. Va. Consolidation of these 
manufacturing and 


research 


research facilities has 
efhcient and economical 
production. This more central location puts 


resulted in more 
it in an improved position for receiving raw 
materials and shipping finished products 
New stainless steel and glass-lined equip- 
ment recently installed for the manufacture 


of polyoxyethylenc and 
monostearates 1s of the most recent design 
and of sufhciently larg: take 
care of greatly expanded demands. Thes« 
types of emulsifiers and stabilizers are used 


in the textile industry 


Stearates giycery! 


Capacity to 


Employee Suggestion Plans 
Analyzed In New Report 


tor the adminis 


suggestion 


Executives responsible 
tration of employee plans aré 
unanimously agreed that a continuous pub 
licity Campaign 1s a necessity for a successtul 
This 
publicity is one of the facts about Suggestion 
plans uncovered by the Metropolitan Lit 


suggestion program, agreemen on 


Insurance Co.'s Policyholders Service Bu 
reau during the preparation of the report, 
“Suggestion Plans tor Employees,” which 


has just been released. Prompt decisions on 
suggestions, both in PO. 
acceptable suggestions and in puiting th: 
sugec sted nto 
prime 
the report shows 


making awards 


changes eftect. are othe: 


necessities tor a successful program, 
In tact, many employees 
are more interested in seeing their sugges 
tions put to use than they 


rewards. 


are in monetary 


“Suggestion Plans tor Employees,” which 


was prepared as a service to companies 
which provide Metropolitan Group insu 
ance programs tor their employees, is d 

signed to furnish executives with the infor 
mation needed to initiate a suggestion plan 
or to make 
plan. The suggestion plans of 45 companies 


engaged in both manufacturing and non 


improvements in an 


ance. 


Why not avoid that expensive half 
hour or full hour loss in labor and pro- 
duction ? 

Let us show you the CLIMAX Ball Bearing with 
its built-in lubrication for the front line and its com- 
panion Sintex Roll (that needs no lubrication) for the 
back lines. The CLIMAX ROLL will improve yarn quality— 

reduce ends down—reduce cleaning and picking 

eliminate oiling and greasing—eliminate cap bar 
and saddle wear—give precise and reliable perform- 


The CLIMAX ROLL is equally effective for spinning. 
Manufactured by MACHINECRAFT, INC., Whitman, Mass., and sold by: 


WATSON & DESMOND 


Do you have to 

take your Roving Rolls 
down every week to clean 
and relubricate them ? 


P. O. Box 1954 


Richard McPhail 
Charlotte, 
North Carolina 


Charlotte, North Carolina 


Davis E. Williams, Ir. 
P. O. Bex 373 
Griffin, Georgia 


Jehn Littleficld 
P. O. Box 77 
Greenville, 5. C. 


Walter F. Daboll 
P. O. Bex 701 
Greensbore, N. C. 
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manufacturing operations were analyzed 
during the preparation of this study. While 
the report was prepared primarily for Met- 
ropolitan Group policyholder companies, a 
limited extra supply is available. Executives 
may obtain copies by writing on their busi- 
ness stationery to the Policyholders Service 
Bureau, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Revolving Apron Is New 
Attachment For Hysters 


A revolving apron attachment which 
makes possible the turning over or dumping 
of lift truck loads by an hydraulic mechan- 
ism is now available for the Hyster 20 and 
40 (2,000 and 4,000-pound capacity) lift 
trucks. Hydraulically controlled, a revolving 
head or turn-table on which conventional 
tork arms are mounted, turns 180 degrees 
in either direction from the center. Capacity 
loads of 1,725 pounds with the 20 and 
3,650 pounds with the 40 may be efficiently 
turned with the device. An important fea- 
ture of the revolving apron is that a special 
Load-Grab unit may be mounted on the 
turn-table of the 20 lift truck in place of 
regular fork arms. The Load-Grab, an at- 
tachment which side-squeezes loads with 
suthcient pressure to lift securely without 
the need of any type of pallet, has a num- 
ber of potional, special-purpose arms which 
may be substituted for the standard load 
arms as desired. These particularized arms, 


designed for handling such unit packages 
as bales, boxes, crates, drums, barrels, car- 
tons, etc., when mounted on the revolving 
apron produce a great variety of combina. 
tions for the lifting, turning and tireing of 
many kinds of materials. Load capacity of 
the apron in conjunction with the special 
Load-Grab unit is 1,400 pounds 


All Cloverieaf-Freelend 
Units Now At Hazleton 


The makers of Cloverleaf-Freeland bob- 
bins, with plants in Hazleton and Hones 
dale, Pa., announce that as a further step of 
their streamlining and consolidation pro- 
gram, all offices are being moved to Hazle- 
ton, Pa. Previously, the executive office and 
production ofhice only were located in Hazle- 
ton. Sales and purchasing will now be in 
Hazleton as well. This move is designed to 
produce greater efhiciency and faster, better 
service. 


Attachment Provides Fork, 
Boom In One Unit 


Industrial truck engineers are developing 
attachments whereby one truck is adaptable 
to many different kinds of load-handling 
operations. Latest built by Elwell-Parke: 
Electric Co. is notable for its simplicity and 
the ease with which it can be converted from 
fork to boom. Truck’s driver can change 
trom either one to the other in a few min- 
utes without using special tools 

The attachment is particularly useful in 
plants where loads are heavy and vary in 


an actual case from our files 


PAINTED 12 YEARS AGO 
... STILL BRIGHT TODAY! 


A typical mill owner recently reported 
that the walls of his plant are still bright 


BOSTON 
CHARLOTTE 


NEW ARK 
CHICAGO 


and in good condition — although they 
were last painted 12 years ago! The 
paint used was Carmolight Mill White 
— positive durable seal against 
humidity, fungi, fumes and other causes 
of deterioration. Available in four 
finishes. Contact your regional repre- 
sentative or write to Carpenter-Morton 


Company, Dept. R., Everett, Mass. 


CARPENTER-MORTON COMPANY 


DETROIT 
BUFFALO 


shape and size. Also, in lighter industries 
generally using fork trucks but having need 
at times for moving goods or equipment 
best carried by means of rope or cable sling 
suspended from a boom. Both fork and 
boom can be used together for some jobs 
requiring extra security in handling. The 
device has three main parts: a base member 
which is attached to the truck's lifting mech- 
anism and which rides in the upright tilting 
columns; the fork tines suspended from a 
bar supported on the base; and the boom 
The latter is a solid, allow-steel heat-treated 
bar bent at right angles near the middle of 
its length. That part which engages the 
base is machined for a sliding fit into brack 
ets and a base socket where it is held ver 
tically and firmly in place. When forks arc 
to be used alone the boom is detached by 
slipping it out of its holder. When boom is 
required by itself the fork tines are swung 
upward and backward and held in this re- 
versed position by means of pins in the 
brackets at top of the back-base. Tines clear 
truck mechanism at any working height. 
Boom in the model illustrated extends 36 
inches horizontally from base. Fork tines 
are 36 inches long. Maximum height of lift 
of boom hook from floor is 30 to 145 inches. 
Maximum height of fork. is 117 inches, 
Truck’s rated capacity is 4,000 pounds 
Safety Council Offers 
Directory Of Posters 

1949 Directory of Occupational Safety 
Posters, prepared by the National Safety 
Council, a 72-page directory containing 744 
illustrations of two, three and four-color 
posters, classihed under 15 sections. is now 
available. A convenient index that quickly 
locates posters on specific accident hazards. 
Posters range in size from 81% by 11% 
inches to ten by 12 feet. The directory may 
be obtained, at a small cost, from National 
Safety Council, 20 North Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6, III 


Factory Mutual Division 
Now Under New Name 


A change in name to Factory Mutual En- 
gineering Division is announced by the in- 
spection department of the Associated Fac- 
tory Mutual Fire Insurance Companies 
There is no change in organization or 
methods. The division provides a wide 
range of engineering services related to in- 
dustrial fire protection. Field engineers in- 
spect insured plants periodically and act as 
advisors to management. Departments are 
organized for development of standards, 
adjustment of losses, valuations of manufac- 
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turing properties, and the preparation of 
insurance plans. Research and testing are 
carried on by the Factory Mutual Labora- 
tories, Which operate as part of the engineer- 
ing division. Headquarters are in Boston, 
and ten district offices are strategically 
located in industrial areas throughout the 
United States and Canada. 


New Reliance Bulletin 
Aid To Buyers Of Motors 


Buyers of integral horsepower motors are 
offered a new eight-page booklet by the Re- 
liance Electric & Engineering Co., in which 
are concisely presented the latest available 
selection data on the company’s precision- 
built A-C motors. New torque and current 
standards recently adopted by N.E.M.A. for 
alternating current motors in Design Classes 
A. B, C, D and F are tabulated and ex- 
plained. Included, too, are details on con- 
struction features and mounting dimensions 
of the Reliance motors now available in 
protected open, splash-proof, totally enclos- 
ed, tan-cooled, explosion-proof, and corro- 
sion-resisting types. Copies of the bulletin, 
identified as B-2101, are available. 


Smith Bros. Textile Machinery Co. of 
Gastonia, N. C., last month opened a second 
machine shop at 905 Bessemer City High- 
way, Gastonia, which is being used to re- 
vamp used textile machinery, rebuild worn- 
out spools, rings, bobbins and ring holders, 
as well as the reconditioning of shop equip- 
ment. The firm was organized several years 
ago by Fred, Guy and Lawrence Smith 
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KEEVER SALES - SERVICE MAN 
On Slashing Problems 


CHARLES C. SWITZER 
Division Manager 
Greenville, $. C. 
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Birmingham 9, Alabama 


L. J. CASTILE 
Charlotte 3, N. C. 


E. HAYS REYNOLDS 
Greenville, $. C. 
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American-LaFrance Offers 
New Type Extinguisher 


A new dry chemical type fire extinguisher 
has been announced by American-LaFrance 
Corp. According to claims of the manufac- 
turer, it has outstanding advantages such 
as longer range, longer duration of dis- 
charge, more complete discharge of the dry 
chemical contents, gas-tight, all-internal ex- 
pelling gas connections, built-in safety disc, 
and is lighter in weight. 

The dry chemical is non-toxic, non-corro- 
sive, non-conductor of electricity, and will 
not freeze. The new unit has the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories label and is rated B-1 
and C-1. Recommended for flammable liquid 
and electrical fires and all similar industrial 
type risks it is claimed its fire extinguishing 
effectiveness is phenomenal. It is a hand 
portable unit identified as No. 30 Alfo Dry 
Chemical. 


Offer Bulletin On Dillon 
Industrial Thermometer 


Interesting and informative is a new bul- 
letin just issued on the Dillon stainless steel 
thermometer. The instrument covers practi- 
cally every industrial use—with features not 
found in usual fluid or expansion types, it is 
claimed. It comes in five, three, 244 and 
one-inch dial sizes and stem lengths from 
four to 42 inches. Especially noteworthy is 
its large heat-resistant dial, easily read from 
considerable distance. Calibration is for 
maximum accuracy in Fahrenheit scale. 
Centigrade ranges are available. Over-all 


Friend 


metal construction eliminates breakage; unit 
is safely used under conditions of severe 
vibration, corrsion or shock. the firm states. 
It may be placed directly into hot materials 
without pre-heating; works equally well 
with liquids or gases; can be screwed into 
tanks, kettles, steam lines, exhaust systems, 
air ducts, boilers, refrigerators—or ‘with 
cork, floated in open tanks. With long stem 
length, it checks deep vats where there is 
heat variation top and bottom. 


Textile Supply Firm Is 
Organized In Charlotte 


T. E. Lucas Associates, Inc., of Charlotte, 
N. C., has recently been organized and char- 
tered to carry on a general textile machinery, 
chemical and supply business. Authorized 
capital stock is $100,000 with T. E. Lucas, 
Annie Lucas and Simons Lucas as subscrib- 
ers to stock. 

“How to Sweep Floors With a Cotton 
Mop” is a new four-page booklet issued by 
the G. H. Tennant Co. Listed are the 
advantages of cotton mop sweeping, de- 
scribes methods of treating and cleaning a 
mop, and gives detailed instructions on cor- 
rect techniques in sweeping 


Company presidents, treasurers and other 
executives will be interested in reading a 
book just published by Edmund Wright 
Ginsberg Corp., Facts on Factoring, which 
contributes a variety of timely and thought 
provoking facts for executives responsible 
for financial and credit operations 
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N.C. Textile School Receives Funds 


During the past year, North Carolina textile companies 
contributed $159,000 to the School of Textiles at North 
Carolina State College, according to a report by Dean Mal. 
colm E. Campbell of the textile school before members of 
the North Carolina Textile Foundation at the annual meet- 
ing of the foundation Feb. 22 in Greensboro, N. C. 

Recent contributions to the textile school listed by Dean 
Campbell in his report included a donation of $25,000 
from the Burlington Foundation, a trust set up by Burling- 
ton Mills Corp., to be used for the establishment of a textile 
library at the college; and a gift of $15,000 from Stuart W. 
Cramer, Jr., and George B. Cramer of Charlotte, N. C., and 
Mrs. Katharine Cramer Angell of New Haven, Conn., chil- 
dren of the late Stuart W. Cramer of Cramerton and Char- 
lotte, to be used for building and equipping a Stuart W. 
Cramer dining room at the school of textiles for faculty 
members and seniors. Dean Campbell also singled out for 
special praise funds donated during the past year by the 
Lineberger Foundation; Neuss, Hesslein & Co.; Standard 
Hosiery Mills; and a personal donation from W. J, Carter, 
vice-president of the J. P. Stevens Co., Inc. 

David Clark of Charlotte, editor of TEXTILE BULLETIN 
and secretary of the foundation, reviewed the development 
of the foundation, pointing out that its main task is to sup- 
plement salaries of textile professors, at the textile school. 
“At the present time State College has the best textile pro- 
fessors in the country,” he declared. ‘‘This is mainly due to 


rea 


Seenes from last month's meeting of the 


North Carolina Textile Foundation, Inc., 


the funds contributed from the foundation to help supple- 
ment teaching salaries.”’ 

All present officers of the foundation were re-elected 
W. J. Carter of Greensboro, president; A. G. Myers of 
Gastonia, vice-president; W. H. Rufhin of Durham, treas- 
urer; Mr. Clark, secretary; and Aaron B. Quinn of Greens- 
boro,. assistant secretary-treasurer. Three new directors to 
Clyde Gordon of Burlington, 


E. G. Spier of New York City, and George Walker. 


-- 


the foundation were elected: 


Bur-Mil Makes $10, 000 Gift Te Clemson 


A donation of $10,000 to the Textile School of Clemson 
College from the Burlington Foundation, a trust established 
by Burlington Mills Corp., was announced March 8 by Dean 
Hugh M. Brown of the college and J. E. Garvin and Butler 
French of Burlington Mills. The gift was presented person- 
ally to Dean Brown at the college by Mr. Garvin, vice- 
president of the textile company, an alumnus of Clemson, 
and Mr. French, director of the company’s apprentice pro- 
gram. Present plans are to use this donation to equip a 
dyeing and finishing laboratory in which actual productive 
processes and problems will be deuplicated insofar as posst- 
ble. Decision to use the money to set up a modern labora- 
tory for the study of dyeing and finishing techniques was 
made after a series of conferences between Dean Brown and 
Professors Lindsay and McKenna of Clemson and represen- 
tatives of the Burlington Foundation. 

The Pi a of textile finishing operations in the 


at Greensboro. Dean Maleolm E. Campbell of the N. C. State 


College School of Textiles is flanked by various officials of educational supporting group. 
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South during the past few years makes the establishment of 
such a laboratory particularly timely, college officials stated. | 
Further conferences between members of the textile staff of | 
the college and representatives of Burlington Mills will be 
held to complete plans for installing the latest dyeing and | 
finishing equipment in the laboratory. This donation to 
Clemson, Burlington Foundation officials stated, is in line 
with the foundation's policy of making gifts to colleges to 
improve existing facilities or establish needed ones. Primary 
consideration in making these donations, the foundation | 
trustees pointed out, is the need of the institution in ques- | 
tion and the uses to which the donation will be put. | 


Textile Job Booklet In Second Edition 

A new edition of the booklet, Yowr Career, a discus- 
sion of job opportunities in the cotton textile industry, has 
been announced by the publisher, Textile Information 
Service. The service reports over 30,000 copies of the first 
edition were distributed to members of the 1948 graduating 
classes last year and in addition several thousand individual 
requests were filled for other persons interested in the in- 
dustry’s opportunities. This year’s printing will be 50,000 
with members of the 1949 high school graduating classes 
being given first consideration and additional copies being 
available to individuals who write the Textile Information 
Service, 551 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

Schools in textile manufacturing areas will ordinarily get 
their supplies of the booklets through local textile mills, 
but in cases where there is no local mill, principals or super- 
intendents may write direct to the information service, ac- 
cording to the announcement. The booklet covers such sub- 
jects as types of work, possible speed of promotion, educa- 
tion necessary and general working conditions. It is based 
on case studies in textile mills, in both northern and south- 
ern areas. 


Refresher Course In Textiles And Testing 
~ The Summer refresher course in textiles and testing tech- 
niques will be offered for the 11th year, July 11-29, by the 
United States Testing Co. and under the supervision of 
James Giblin. The course offers a unique opportunity to 
study all phases of testing for textiles and related merchan- 
dise by lectures, demonstrations and laboratory practice 
work. Its staff technicians and facilities are made available 
for the course members. 

Mr. Giblin, head of the textile design department at the 
New Bedford (Mass.) Textile Institute states, “The work 
of the nine main divisions of the company, namely, textile 
testing, microscopy, chemistry, microbiology, leather, dye 
chemistry, detergency, research, and engineering will be 
represented in the three weeks study. Field trips to a tex- 
tile finishing mill and a manufacturer of synthetic fibers 
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will be conducted for those interested. It is gratifying to 
know so many people are interested in this course. Why, 
we ve had students from India and Alaska, as well as our 
own 48 states represented. I find the course as challenging 
as the students do.” 

The number of students is limited, so each member may 
have the advantage of instruction and the opportunity to 
use much of the equipment. The company invites repre- 
sentatives to attend from the field of education, home eco- 
nomics and retailing, who have had some previous ele- 
mentary textile training. Application forms and further 
information may be obtained from Consumer Service Di- 
vision, United States Testing Co., Inc., 1415 Park Avenue, 
Hoboken, N. J. 


Student-Alumni Forum Discusses Industry 


America’s textile industry, revitalized since the war by 
large-scale modernization and research, offers varied and 
challenging career opportunities to young men and women, 
and the supply of textile graduates is far from meeting the 
demand now or in the foreseeable future.: This was the 
concensus of an alumni-student forum last month at N, C. 
State College School of Textiles, Raleigh, the largest college 
level textile school in the nation. The industry, one of the 
first to emerge from the inflationary effects of the post-war 
period, is growing more complex and the specialized careers 
that can be made in it cover an amazingly wide range, it was 
pointed out. 


College level textile scheels may have record enrollments but an alumni- 
student forum at N. C. State College School of Textiles Feb. 26 brought 
eut the fact that the industry can use an even grerter number of grad- 
uates. Participants in the forum were (left to right): James G. Middle- 
ton of Wilmington, N. C.. Emmett Bringle of Covington, Tenn., and 
Robert Freeman of New York City, students; Dean Malcolm E. Campbell 
of the textile school, who acted as mederater; Rebert Dalton, Jr., of 
Charlotte, Whitin Machine Werks; and John F. Matheson, president of 
Mooresville (N. Cotten Mills. 

The discussion brought out that there will be about 900 
textile graduates this year at the nine college level textile 
schools, with N. C. State furnishing nearly a third of them, 
and this drew from John F. Matheson of Mooresville the 
comment: ‘Go ahead and really give us some college grad- 
uates. That's hardly enough to supply each cotton mill with 
one textile school grad.’’ Mr. Matheson, a native of Cheraw, 
S. C., and head of the Mooresville (N. C.) Cotton Mills, 
was graduated from the textile school in 1927 and was the 
youngest cotton mill president in the nation at the age of 28. 


He said this year's crop of graduates would be absorbed 
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very readily and added the industry could probably use 
seven or eight times that many. 

Robert Dalton, Jr., of Charlotte, N. C., was the second 
alumnus on the program. He has been out in the industry 
only a few years and represented the viewpoint of the more 
recent graduate. He said that when he first went to work 
in a cotton mill he discovered textile people were the ‘‘salt 
of the earth’’ and that he was quickly sold on a textile career 
and entered N. C. State. As a sales engineer for Whitin 
Machine Works he comes in contact with many mills. He 
said that today the growing complexity of the industry and 
the competitive years lying ahead offer a challenge to young 
men and women of imagination and initiative. 

Why are so many young men and women choosing textile 
careers now, causing all the textile schools to cope with new 
peaks in enrollment? Emmett Bringle of Covington, Tenn.., 
president of the junior class and editor of the college humor 
magazine, admitted frankly he was interested in making a 
good living for his wife and family, but said textiles had 
fascinated him since he first worked in a mill in his home 
town. Textiles, he said, satisfied a creatiye urge, which he 
first felt when his job in a mill required him to run samples 
from the raw cotton to the finished cloth. After working 
awhile in a mill Bringle won a scholarship—one of the 
many that the textile mills offer. 

James G. Middleton of Wilmington is one of the increas- 
ing number of graduates from other colleges who are com- 
ing to the textile school as undergraduates. A Yale man, he 
said textiles attracted him because of a love of problem- 
solving or fitting of the pieces of a puzzle together and he 
felt the textile mill offered a challenge. 

The participants agreed that textiles had come to the fore- 
front in recent years as a progressive industry, and also that 


many modern mill communities offer a far more abundant’ 


life for one’s family than the crowded industrial centers. A 
leader and pioneer in industries in this respect, the textile 
industry has contributed millions of dollars to help improve 
education and the college level textile schools. In North 
Carolina alone, more than $1,000,000 has been raised 
among the mills for N. C. State and a second million is now 
the goal. 

W. E. Debnam, Raleigh commentator, was master of 
ceremonies at the forum, which was sponsored by the textile 
school in co-operation with the industry-wide Textile Infor- 
mation Service and Radio Station W.P.T.F. Textile Student 
Robert Freeman, graduate of the City College of New York, 
prepared the script. Dean Malcolm E. Campbell of the 
textile school was moderator. 


Brown Textile Class To Begin May 31 


An intensive course in the application of measuring and 
controlling instruments to textile processing will be started 
May 31 by the Brown Instrument Division of Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co. The class will be conducted at 
the Brown School of Instrumentation at Philadelphia. The 
course, one of several added for the benefit of specific 
industries since Brown training school facilities were in 
creased last year, will be confined to textile manufacturers 
and processors’ personnel, said M. J. Ladden, chief instruc- 
tor. In addition to studies of instrument applications, the 
course will include maintenance and construction of ther- 
mometers, pressure gauges, hygrometers, pneumatic control 
and transmission, electric control, the textile Moist-o-Graph 
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and the electronic potentiometer. The company expects to ) —- 
further expand its services to industry by offering additional | se ba 
specialized instrumentation courses on other subjects later in 


he year. 0 SERVE PROPERLY 


Cotton Council Holds Annual Parley 


Endorsement of the principles of the Taft-Hartley Act 
and opposition to a legally imposed minimum wage for 
agriculture topped a list of recommendations adopted by 
the board of directors of the National Cotton Council at 
the organization's annual meeting March 7-9 in Los Ange- 
les, Calif. In other resolutions the Cotton Council directors 


ee is common to all indus- 
tries and those who serve them 
must change also, if they are to 
serve properly. 

During more than a half cen- 
tury of service to the textile in- 
dustry, Ashworth’'s policy has 
never been static. New products, 
improvements in old products, 
new repair shops and new fac- 
tories have been added as the 
need arose. Today we can prop- 
erly serve all members of the tex- 
Btile industry in all areas with 4 
factories, 6 repair shops and 7 dis- 
tributing points, including our 
new modern factory at Green- 
ville, S. C. 

But Ashworth Service goes 
beyond the manufacturing of a 
complete line of top quality card 
clothing products. It also includes 
a free advisory service regarding 
the correct wire and foundation 
for a given purpose and correct 
card settings and speeds; PLUS 
complete free card surveys with 
written reports which enable 
mills to plan repairs over a period 
with minimum loss of production 
time. We make our surveys regu- 
larly for many leading cotton 
mills, while our recommenda- 
tions have enabled woolen mills, 
in some cases, to increase their 
card production as much as 30%. 


Write us at Fall River and tell 
us your card clothing problem. 


asked that commodities held or owned as collateral by the 
Commodity Credit Corp. be stored insofar as possible in 
privately owned storage facilities, and that authority of the 
C. C. C. be limited to providing storage facilities only in 
cases where private accommodations were not available. 

Seeking better trade balances, the council’s board of direc- 
tors asked that a special division of the Department of Com- 
merce be established to: (1) promote imports necessary if 
the United States is to function logically as the world’s 
creditor nation, and (2) permit the people of cotton con- 
suming countries to be profitably employed and thereby 
secure dollars for normal two-way international commerce. 

Retention of the present import quota on long-staple cot- 
ton at 45,656,420 pounds on a global basis for cotton 14 
to 1% inches in staple was recommended by the council's 
foreign trade committee which also asked that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture establish staple types for foreign long- 
staple cotton and make arrangements with the Bureau of 
Customs to see that cotton imported under this quota cor- 
responds to the permitted length. 

The foreign trade committee recommended that a license 
system be established by the Tariff-Commission to secure 
equitable distribution of imports under quotas, and that 
provision be made to permit importation of additional quan- 
tities of extra long-staple cotton longer than 14 inches in 
years when the total quota ts insufficient to meet the indus- 
trys requirements. Broadening of credit facilities to permit 
hinancing of cotton on a short-term, self-liquidating basis to 
approved countries not presently eligible for aid through 
E. C. A., was also recommended. The directors also ap- 
proved a recommendation that the foreign trade staff of the 
council be enlarged to include foreign representatives to 
study problems and opportunities of maintaining foreign 
outlets for American cotton. Council directors also approved 
a foreign trade committee resolution asking that the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. be empowered to negotiate trading 
agreements to exchange cotton and cotton by-products and, 
or cotton textiles for strategic commodities needed in the 
United States, and that more attention be given to develop- 
ment of “East-West” trade in Europe during 1949. 

Accepting the recommendations of the committee on sales 
promotion, the directors voted to continue co-operative cam- 
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paigns in behalf of cotton bags, cotton canvas awnings, 
cotton insulation and cotton rental services, and to endeavor 
to establish a co-operative campaign with the manufacturers 
of cotton wrapping paper. Continuance on the broadest 
possible scale was approved for council sales promotion 
campaigns in the wearing apparel and household fields. 

Emphasizing the importance of research in production 
and marketing of cotton the directors approved recommen- 
dations urging that continuing emphasis be placed on secur- 
ing full appropriations under the Research and Marketing 
Act of 1946 and the Bankhead-Flannagan Act for extension 
work. The group approved recommendations of the produc- 
tion and marketing committee which would continue the 
annual mechanization and cotton insect control conferences 
and advocated emphasis on mechanization research programs 
stressing weed control, defoliation, harvesting and econom- 
ics. Support was also pledged to programs designed to 
increase ginning, compress and warehouse efficiencies. 

The production and marketing committee also asked that: 
(1) continuing emphasis be given to evaluation of mill re- 
quirements for cotton by qualities, (2) the council's present 
work on obtaining commercial spinning tests of advanced 
strains of long staples be continued and expanded, (3) co- 
operation be continued with the various state and area lint 
identification programs, and (4) the council recommend to 
all U. S. organizations of cotton buyers and sellers, includ- 
ing cotton exchanges and regional shipper organizations, 
that they pravide uniform trading rules relating to light- 
weight and heavyweight bales. Other production and mar- 
keting committee recommendations urged emphasis on re 
search and education on the cleaning, preservation, grading 
and storage of cottonseed. The council also was urged to 
ask increased appropriation from Congress for cotton fiber 
and spinning testing services, and’ for additional classing 
services for the voluntary use of producers and ginners. 
Continuation and expansion of council studies on trends in 
the consumption of cotton, cottonseed and competing prod- 
ucts, and in improvements of quality, in promotional efforts, 
and processing and merchandising methods was authorized 


“Business conditions? Heck no—that's just te show the level of 
complaints.” 
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by the directors in approving the recommendations of the 
committee on utilization research. 

Recommendations also called for an expanded program 
of technical service: (1) to encourage establishment of 
quality control and research laboratories in cotton process- 
ing establishments, (2) to point out the principal cotton 
research problems, (3) to focus greater research eftorts on 
cotton problems with particular attention toward attracting 
the huge research potential of the chemical industry, and 
(4) to stimulate college research programs on lint and seed 
utilization. The utilization research committee asked the 
council to vigorously support legislation to establish a Na- 
tional Science Foundation and to co-operate in developing 
cotton research programs under such authorization. 

A public relations program whith would continue general 
editorial services and publicity and would emphasize projects 
designed to build understanding of the council's program 
within the cotton industry, was approved by the directors. 
The board also approved recommendations of the commit: 
tee on public relations asking that ‘‘special public relations 
projects in furtherance of activities of the council's program 
divisions, and of its special committees, be developed and 
carried out on such an expanded scale as may be desirable 
and financially practical.” 

The council delegates voted to launch an immediate cam- 
paign to raise a minimum of one million dollars as an initial 
sum to carry out the work and purposes of the Oscar John 
ston Foundation. The Johnston Foundation, set. up in 1948 
as a tribute to the founder of the National Cotton Council, 
was established with the purpose of promoting the consump 
tion of American cotton. Funds for the foundation will be 
sought primarily from those who are not contributors to the 
counci! but nevertheless dertve substantia! business or other 
benefits from operation of the cotton industry. 

Mr. Johnston, Scott, Miss., was re-elected chairman of 
the board of directors, and Harold A. Young of North 
Little Rock, Ark., was again chosen president of the council. 
All other officers were re-elected. These included A. L. 
Durand, Hobart, Okla., vice-president; L. T. Barringer, 
Memphis, Tenn., vice-president; H. L. Wingate, Macon, 
Ga., vice-president; Wm. Rhea Blake, Memphis, Tenn.., 
executive vice-president; W. T, Wynn, Greenville, Miss., 
treasurer; Robert R. Coker, Hartsville, S. C.. and Lamar 
Fleming, Houston, Tex., advisors to the board. 

Chosen to the board of directors for 1949 were: Ginners 
—Harry S. Baker, Fresno, Calif.; Garner M. Lester, Jackson, 
Miss. Warehousemen — Claude T. Fuqua, Jr., Houston, 
Tex.; B. L. Anderson, Fort Worth, Tex.: Alonzo Bennett, 
Memphis; Francis P. Beatty, Charlotte, N. C.; and S. R 
Nichols, Des Arc, Ark. Merchants—Charles W. Shepard, 
Jr., Gadsden, Ala.; Robert W. Dickey, Phoenix, Ariz.; Ben 
J. Williams, New Orleans, La.; Burris C. Jackson, Hills- 
boro, Tex.; and S. Y. West, Memphis. Spinners—A. K. 
Winget, Albemarle, N. C.; Fred W. Symmes, Greenville, 
S. C.; Charles C. Hertwig, Macon, Ga.; Hugh M. Comer, 
Sylacauga, Ala.; and Ernest Rees, Fayetteville, Tenn. 


Problems of the cotton industry are being studied from 
many angles under the Research and Marketing Act in the 
fiscal year 1948-49 by agencies of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, as well as by state agencies. New and wide! 
utilization of cotton and its by-products that will help cotton 
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to meet the increasing competition from synthetic fibers, 
other materials and foreign cotton, is the objective of a 
large share of the R. M. A. research. But greater efficiency 
in marketing and in production also are receiving attention. 
Among the utilization studies are these: Research on the 
fundamental characteristics of cotton fibers, which may sug- 
gest entirely new uses; development of new and improved 
products from cotton fibers through mechanical processing 
and chemical treatments; improvement of cotton warp yarns 
for carpets; and improved resistance of cotton textiles to 
soiling. 

R. M. A. studies pertaining to cotton follow closely the 
recommendations of the Cotton Advisory Committee and a 
cottonseed sub-committee. Most of the department's utiliza- 
tion research is directed by the Bureau of Agricultural and 
Industrial Chemistry at its Southern Regional Research Lab- 
oratory at New Orleans, La. A summary of some of these 
research projects follows: 

Fundamental characteristics of cotton fibers: Studies of 
the fundamental characteristics of cotton fibers as a basis for 
developing new uses. Among the objectives, which seek to 
take advantage of the superior properties inherent in the 
cotton fiber and to improve cotton in qualities which are not 
outstanding, are these: (1) Obtain reliable data on the 
swelling of various types of cotton fibers in water. (2) Sta- 
bilize cotton fibers against weather damage by developing 
methods for eliminating or reducing the degrading effects 
of oxidation. (3) Determine the possibilities of chemical 
bonding of resins in and to cotton and the physical proper- 
ties of the resulting fiber. (4) Improve elastic properties of 
cotton through a combination of swelling treatments and 
chemical modification of the fibers. (5) Estimate the matur- 
ity of cotton by the difference in dyeing capacities of mature 
(thick-walled) and immature (thin-walled) fibers. 

Better cotton products by chemical and mechanical proc- 
essing: A study of ways to increase the attractiveness and 
utility of cotton products by new methods of chemical and 
mechanical processing, and by development of new and 
improved cotton processing machinery and testing equip- 
ment. Among lines receiving attention are: (1) The effect 
of twist on weaving and on quality of woven fabrics. (2) 
Processing problems involved in blending cotton with other 
bers, and what are best possibilities for increasing use of 
cotton by blending with other fibers. (3) Development of 
cotton fabrics and garments of better warmth retaining qual- 
ities. (4) Development of improved laminates with cotton 
as the filler. (5) Improved resistance of cotton bagging 
fabrics to insects and rodents through treatment with chem- 
icals. (6) Production of water-resistant, swelling-type cotton 
clothing fabrics without added chemical treatment. 


Tensile strength of cotton fibers: Research on improved 
equipment for testing the tensile strength of cotton fibers, 
and on inaccuracies due to variations in operator techniques, 
is being done under contract by Dr. K. L. Hertel of the 
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University of Tennessee, an expert on the use of the Press- 
ley tester and on the physical properties of cotton fibers. 

Deterioration of cotton fibers: Investigations are being 
made by the National Bureau of Standards, under super- 
vision of the Southern laboratory, of the possibility of using 
the infra-red rays to find out what happens chemically when 
the cellulose in cotton fibers deteriorates. Various methods 
of treating cotton fibers, which are opaque, so that the infra- 
red techniques may be used are being investigated. 

Improved resistance of cottons to soiling: Special atten- 
tion is being given to factors such as humidity, temperature, 
other environmental conditions, kinds of soiling material, 
types of soiling contact, yarn types, and fabric construction 
which aid or resist the adhesion of soil, or its removal. This 
research is being done under contract by the Institute of 
Textile Technology, Charlottesville, Va. 

Control of neps in making cotton textiles: Investigations 
of what causes neps and of how their occurrence may be 
prevented or reduced, are being made under contract by the 
School of Textiles of North Carolina State College. It ts 
hoped to develop and standardize satisfactory methods for 
determining new frequency in raw cotton stock, and to 
improve sampling procedures and predictions of yarn nep 
grade at certain steps in the manufacturing process. 

Cotton yarns in carpet warps: Research on the improve- 
ment of cotton yarns for use in carpet warps is being done 
under contract at Lowell (Mass.) Textile Institute. Major 
emphasis is on increasing the uniformity of the warp 
threads, as well as their strength in relation to their bulk. 

Serviceability of cotton and other fabrics: The compara- 
tive usefulness to families of various clothing and household 
fabrics made of cotton, and of combinations of cotton and 
other fibers, is being determined through serviceability tests 
by the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics, 
with co-operation from various state colleges. The bureau 
is also conducting a study of present and potential family 
utilization of clothing and household textiles. Basis of the 
study will be actual inventories of clothing and other house- 
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hold textiles held by families, their annual purchases, prices 
paid and factors which affect family practices. 

Handling and storing of cotton: Receiving special atten- 
tion is the development and promotion of more efficient 
methods, equipment and facilities for handling and storing 
of raw cotton. Time studies are being conducted in cotton 
warehouses for the purpose of obtaining data on man-hour 
requirements for performing the various warehousing oper- 
ations using various types of equipment. 

A cotton industry cost study: The first study on costs and 
margins to be done under contract is being conducted by 
the Ralph E. Loper Co. of Greenville, S. C., industrial-cost 
engineers. The firm has been awarded a $45,000 contract 
by the Department of Agriculture to plan a model carded 
cotton yarn plant with 10,000 spindles, thereby providing 
certain standards of efficiency for the performance of each 
of the processing operations in all operating mills. A study 
and analysis of cost records of a representative number of 
firms in the industry also is being made, the purpose of 
which is to enable carded gray knitting cotton yarn mills to 
use the data to analyze the efhciency of their own operations. 
The study is to be completed by June 30, 1950. 

Reducing retail cost of textiles: This project will study 
the possibilities of applying, in the retailing of textiles, the 
methods which have been so successful in reducing retail 
costs for foodstuffs, including consumer packaging and self- 
service retailing. Retailers and textile product manufactur- 
ers will co-operate in the study which may offer opportuni- 
ties for consumer savings on cotton goods. 


Council Delegates Discuss Cotton Fabrics 


Cotton fabrics of all types attracted a major share of the 
attention of delegates attending the annual meeting of the 
National Cotton Council early this month in Los Angeles, 
Calif. Cottons have made a sweeping change from a limited 
one-season fabric to year-round, around-the-clock fashions 
in sports, dress and utility wear, the 1,500 delegates and 
guests were told by Joseph L. Lanier of West Point, Ga., 
member of the council's sales promotion committee. The 
significant story in cotton fashion for 1949 is one of fabric 
developments, Mr. Lanier said. Heavy, yet cool, tweed tex- 
tures which came to cotton last year will return as one of 
the leading newcomers to fabric lines. Waffle and fine wale 
piques continue to hold a leading position among fabrics in 
demand. Metallicized cottons are most important in the 
texture story, with new designs that are truly weaving won- 
ders. Plaid fabrics are woven with both gold and silver 
plastic-coated metal threads, and brocaded designs reminis- 
cent of oriental patterns. Throughout the fashion picture, 
cotton is playing a dominating role, he added. 

Homeowners who have used canvas awnings for years to 
keep cool in Summer and prevent fading of draperies and 
rugs now have found that awning fabrics have many new 
adaptations which fit into modern architecture, W. N. Banks 
of Grantville, Ga., told the group. Mr. Banks said exterior 
designs of many new homes result in special problems of 
wind and shade control. Because of its flexibility, wide 
range of soft colors, and its long-lasting utility, canvas has 
proved ideal in overcoming these problems, thereby expand- 
ing the market for this cotton product, he added. Research 
conducted by the American Society of Heating and Ven- 
tilating Engineers, made available to the council, shows that 
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canvas awnings will reduce the amount of solar heat passing 
through windows by as much as 75 per cent, Mr. Banks told 
the convention. The council carries out a national sales pro- 
motion campaign for canvas awnings in co-operation with 
the Canvas Awning Institute. 

More than. three and a half million farms in the United 
States now use tarpaulins or other heavy canvas covers in 
all types of farming operations, according to Harry S. Baker 
Fresno, Calif., a member of the council's sales promotion 
committee. Referring to a recent national survey of tarpau- 
lin uses on farms, Mr. Baker said these uses varied from 
catching prunes on California farms to covering rice in 
Louisiana. The cotton covers are used principally over farm 
produce and equipment, protecting them from weather 
damage and thereby turning farm losses into profits. Mr. 
Baker described a promotional campaign the council now ts 
undertaking to expand the market for canvas’ covers. He 
pointed out that while there are more than 11 million tarps 
used annually on American farms, it is estimated that about 
seven million more could be used on farms which do not 
now use them and on farms, which could use additional 
protective covers. 

Plans for a belt-wide cotton industry drive to recover a 
substantial portion of the potential 275,000-bale market for 
fertilizer bags were discussed by E, H. Agnew of Anderson, 
S. C. Cotton industry consumption of fertilizer is increas- 
ing, but the fertilizer manufacturer's use of cotton for pack- 
aging has declined steadily to a serious point demanding 
immediate action. Only 16,000 bales of raw cotton were 
consumed by the fertilizer industry in 1947, said Mr. 
Agnew. The price differential between cotton and paper is 
about $2 a ton, and there is little doubt that 20 emptied 


cotton bags are worth ten cents each in re-use value, both 
in farm operations and for some home applications, he 
continued. Mr. Agnew stated that the cotton industry's 
approach to the problem is based primarily upon the high 
salvage value advantage cotton holds over its competitors. 
He emphasized further that cotton possesses greater resist- 
ance to breakage, and claims that this factor alone more 
than offsets cotton’s higher initial cost. 

Production of cotton fabrics for bags recently has shown 
increases for the first time since 1943, Scn. N. C. William- 
son of Lake Providence, La., declared. He credited a major 
promotion program as a principal factor in the favorable 
market trend. Senator Williamson, chairman of the council's 
sales promotion committee, described the largest sales cam- 
paign ever conducted in the cotton industry by interests 
ranging from growers through converters, commission 
houses and bag manufacturers. As a result of the campaign, 
he said, 20 per cent of a five-year decline in bag fabric 
usage was recovered in six months of last year. 

A consumer preference survey in the children’s and in- 
fants’ apparel field to be conducted in 1949 by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics will offer the entire textile in- 
dustry a wealth of valuable information on American buy- 
ing habits, research authorities of the council forecast. The 
council representatives at the organization's annual meeting 
said that other preference surveys planned by the B. A. E. 
would include studies of fiber preferences in household 
textiles, and industrial preferences for cotton in uses such 
as awning, tents, tarpaulins, and insulation. The sum of 
$100,000 has already been allocated for the work. Already 
B. A. E. has conducted surveys in fiber preferences in wom- 
en's and misses’ apparel items and a selected group of 
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household products, and in men’s preferences for textile 
products. “Cotton and other textiles are becoming increas- 
ingly aware of the necessity for fully considering consumer 
likes and dislikes,’’ a council analyst declared. ‘“Today the 
consumer dictates his wants; no judge sits on a high bench 
to decide what consumers should have. It is his preferences 
which determine the products on sale in the store.” 


Nylon Upholstery In New Automobiles 
K. T. Keller, president of Chrysler Corp., said re- 


cently that a new kind of all-nylon fabric “superior in 
application, wear and appearance to anything so far de- 
veloped” and two new nylon-faced fabrics will be used on 
some of the company’s new models. They will be in addi- 
tion to the very fine mohairs, worsteds and other materials 
also used on the new Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto and 
Chrysler cars, Mr. Keller said. The all-nylon fabric will be 
used initially on the company’s new line of Chrysler 
Windsor and New Yorker sedans, with the nylon-faced 
materials available for interior trim on Chrysler and 
Plymouth convertibles. 

Experimentation with all-nylon cloths was initiated in 
the Chrysler engineering laboratories five years ago, with 
each piece of newly-developed fabric being put to the most 
extreme tests to insure its quality. The finally accepted 
cloths were given fade tests on fade-ometer machines where 
the cloths were held stationary ten inches from bright car- 
bon arc lights in temperatures of 130° F. for 50 hours. 
They were also twisted, pulled and stretched on specially 
designed machines to test their resistance and tensile 
strengths. In the frictional wear tests, the cloths had to 
survive 180 single rubs a minute for two hours at pressures 
of 114 pounds. | 

Finally, to make sure that the colors would not rub off 
in contact with other objects, the cloths were put into 200 
centimeters of distilled water at 100° F. and then placed 
in 175° ovens for two hours with a humidity condition of 
30°. During this last test, the materials were subjected 
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from time to time, both under wet and dry conditions, to 
being rubbed under pressure to make sure that none of the 
color could come off. It was determined that fabrics that 
could withstand these tests would last the normal lifetime 
of a car. The first all-nylon fabrics to be used by Chrysler 
Corp. will be in one attractive weave, with the nylon-faced 
materials in two weaves. 

Nylon automobile upholstery was seen in five show 
models at the General Motors Show, Waldorf-Astoria Ho- 
tel, New York City, Jan. 20-27. Extreme durability coupled 
with fine fabric styling offer in these new textures a superior 
car upholstery. Several times as much wear life can be ex- 
pected as from similar weaves of other fibers, according to 
the manufacturer, because of nylon’s exceptional abrasion 
resistance. Ease of cleaning and resistance to soiling are 
also cited as important. All fabrics shown were made with 
nylon staple fiber by Collins & Aikman Corp. of New York 
City. 


Experience Required For Loom Lubricating 


John R. Crotty, associate director of research of Cromp- 
ton & Knowles Loom Works, speaking recently before the 
Boston Section of the American Society of Lubrication En- 
gineers, declared that the new approach to lubricating looms 
is as necessary today as the alloying of steel and irons was 
to the steel industry 50 years ago. The advent of higher 
speed, more intricate mechanisms and the continually 1n- 
creasing severity of conditions makes loom lubrication a 
much more difficult job today than it was back in the 1930s, 
he said. Despite these problems, Crompton & Knowles 
does not plan to issue a new set of lubrications, Mr. Crotty 
revealed, and advanced as the reason: 

"We are thoroughly convinced that lubrication, like med- 
ical treatment, becomes hazardous when practiced without 
the requisite knowledge, skill and technical data. Lubricants 
have much in common with penicillin and the sulpha drugs. 
They are used most successfully when prescribed by experi- 
enced practitioners.’ He pointed out that the proper objec- 
tive of a sane lubricant purchase specification should be 
“what performance will it give ?","—not “what goes into it.” 
Purchases based strictly on specifications are gradually yield- 
ing to purchases made on performance characteristics, he 
continued. He said that his company believes that perform- 
ance standards should govern oil purchases. 


Kellogg Shipping Looms For Test 


The M. W. Kellogg Co, has resumed shipments of looms 
to two friendly mills where the redesigned machines are 
currently being tested. One plant in Tennessee and another 
in Maine are running the looms. The firm is withholding 
final assembly and shipping plans, pending outcome of the 
tests. The first large-scale shipment of looms last year was 
recalled so mechanical changes could be made. One mill 
official, interpreting the loom’s failure when it first was 
placed on sale, said the machine was too finely engineered 
and all machine tolerances were too close. Such tolerances 
cannot be held in a machine that takes the abuse caused by 
the pick motion, he said. Consequently, parts begin to 
separate. The warp let-off motion, which produced the first 
trouble with the Kellogg loom, has been completely re- 
designed, it is reported. A Kellogg engineer calls it a major 
improvement over all previous let-offs. 
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Saco-Lowell Production Volume Increases 


In spite of shortages, the production volume of Saco- 
Lowell Shops increased steadily during 1948, it was re- 
vealed recently by David F. Edwards, president, in a report 
to stockholders. Total 1948 production was almost double 
the physical output of 1941, which was a year of good 
volume by pre-war standards, he stated. The firm's back- 
log of orders is still large, particularly for certain types of 
machines, but during the latter part of 1948 shipments ex- 
ceeded new orders. and. according to Mr. Edwards, “there 
is no reason to believe that this frend will be reversed dur- 
ing 1949.” 

Multiplying exchange controls and import-export  re- 
strictions continue to hamper and curtail business in foreign 
markets, he noted. explaining that the dollar shortage seems 
certain to affect export business a utely as the year advances. 

“Volume of orders on hand at the end of the year was 
about 20 per cent below what it was at the beginning. There 
is still a steady inflow of new orders, but the volume is 
growing steadily less than the current rate of shipments, and 
there is a growing lack of balance in the backlog of orders 
for various types of machines, which will soon cause a cor- 
responding lack of balance in our production schedules and 
in our utilization of plant capacity 

In September, 1948, the company purchased for some- 
thing less than $600,000, a plant afhliated with Indian 
Motorcycle Co., located in Sanford, N. C.."" Mr. Edwards 
states. The firm also purchased several tracts of adjacent 
land and today owns a plant site totaling about 22 actes, 


well located with respect, to railroad and highway transpor- 


tation. Although only four months have elapsed since the 
purchase of the Sanford plant, it is already beginning to 
show some profit from its operations on textile machinery 
products. 

‘Within another year, perhaps sooner, the volume of our 
production may decline considerably from the abnormally 
high level prevailing today. Even a moderate decline could 
bring us uncomfortably close to the break-even point of our 
operations. When declining volume begins to force us 
closer and closer to this higher break-even point, it will be- 
come imperative that management take advantage of all 
available means to lower the break-even point even though 
such means may require the transfer of some operations to 
one or more plants in the South.” The report cited the gen- 
eral increase in employee wages and in costs of materials, 
but points to the decline in productivity of indirect labor 
as the most important single cause” of higher overhead 
costs. 


Whitin 1948 Business Sets New High 

Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville. Mass.. and its 
wholly-owned subsidiary, did its largest volume of business 
and had its greatest net income in history in 1948, the com- 
pany reported at its recent annual meeting. Net income, 
after federal taxes, totaled $5,905.179. or approximately 
$16.78 a share on the 351,800 shares of stock outstanding. 
This compares with net profit of $2,785,478, or $7.91 a 
share in 1947. The firm earmarked $500,000 for its un- 
allocated contingency reserve, which now stands at $2,500,- 
000. The balance of $4,349,779 is being transferred to 
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DOUBLING and WINDING MACHINE for 
COTTONS and RAYONS doubles cloth neatly 
' and evenly lengthwise so as to bring the selv- 
ages together, and at the same time measure it 
and wind it in a package for the market. Can 
be fitted to wind the doubled goods on flat pulp- 
boards, or card board, or round paper tubes. 


>, 


Ask us more about it 


MACHINE COMPANY _ 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS. | 


surplus. E. Kent Swift, chairman of the board, and J. Hugh 
Bolton, president, in a joint statement to stockholders, said: 
“We have no bank indebtedness and are in good financial 
condition. Our shift in types of machines being produced 
is calling for the transfer of quite a few of our employees 
and our staff undoubtedly will be reduced in the coming 
months.”’ All officers of the firm were re-elected. 


Wool Bureau Outlines Promotion Plan 


The Wool Bureau, Inc., at a recent meeting with its 
newly organized wool textile committee outlined in specifi 
detail the program of promotional and educational activities 
for 1949 for which approximately $500,000 has been allo- 
cated. In addition, F. Eugene Ackerman, chairman of the 
executive committee, in outlining the program declared the 
Wool Bureau was ready to allocate $50,000 toward an ad- 
vertising campaign particularly on behalf of men’s tropical 
worsteds if the industry would supply the balance needed 
for the proposed undertaking. 

Urging the necessity for prompt and decisive action in an 
athrmative information program which will supply clothing 
manufacturers, retail merchants, and the public with facts, 
W. Francis FitzGerald, president of the bureau, emphasized 
that the organization is seeking the co-operation of different 
elements in the wool textile and clothing industries in a 
campaign which is directly in their self-interest. The pro- 
gram, he added, is not one to be undertaken in the future, 
but is one actively in operation. The bureau is not seeking 
funds. They are on hand, he said. What is sought ts co- 
ordinated action which will utilize fully the tremendous 
resources for disseminating educational information which 
is at the disposal of all manufacturers and distributors of 
wool and wool products. 

The program of the Wool Bureau now under way in- 
cludes technological research, surveys of clothing and other 
wool apparel markets, publication of educational textbooks 
for retail sales staffs, and for youth organizations such as the 
Girl Scouts, publication of a bi-monthly bulletin for cloth- 
ing and home economics teachers, and fashion news services 
specializing in news of both men’s and women’s wear. 
Offices for gathering such news will be established in Lon- 
don and Paris. Messrs. Ackerman and FitzGerald will leave 
for Europe May 5. to expedite this service. At this time, 
they will also endeavor to establish sources of trade news 
in fabrics and fashions which will be distributed to wool 
textile manufacturers and retail merchants. 


German Rayon Output Reported On Increase 


Dr. Emil Ott, research director of Hercules Powder Co., 
declared recently that German rayon production, both vis- 
cose and acetate, is at a high level and growing. Addressing 
a luncheon meeting of the Synthetic Organic Chemical 
Manufacturers Association recently in New York City, 
Dr. Ott told the group not to underestimate the prowess of 
German chemistry. While it may never regain its place 
production-wise because of the lack of raw materials, he 
expressed the opinion that it is almost certain to be a prolific 
source of chemical specialties calling for a large amount of 
built-in chemistry, and for process developments which will 
be available for licensing. Dr. Ott, who visited Germany 
several months ago, explained that the rayon situation 1s 
limited mainly by availability of raw materials and a lack of 
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spinning facilities, some of which were located in what ts 
sow the Russian zone. He said that replacements for such 
facilities are now being constructed. 


International Silk Statutes Recommended 


Recommended statutes for the International Silk Federa- 
tion, to be set up May 30 at Zurich, Switz., where 29 pros- 
pective member nations will meet, were adopted recently 
by 20 delegates at a meeting of the provisional silk bureau 
in Paris, France. The meeting also decided to recommend 
to the Zurich congress the setting up of an international 
committee for propaganda which will co-ordinate the action 
of the different national committees. A permanent inter- 
national silk bulletin to maintain contact between member 
nations will also be proposed. The setting up of a defense 
committee to protect the name of silk will also be recom- 
mended, and it is intended to unify legal protection and to 
extend it to all member countries. 


Du Pont Color Film Tells Story Of Nylon 


This ls Nylon, a 29-minute motion picture in_ color, 
is now available for distribution. The film combines a 
chemist's version of the nylon story in non-technical lan- 
guage and his wife's report of a fashion show where nylon 
holds the center of the stage. Produced in Hollywood for 
the nylon division of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., it 
s designed primarily for educational purposes. Through 
the medium of a warm, appealing story, the film portrays 


nylon’s practical and aesthetic contributions to textiles in 
numerous applications, including many recent ones and 
many which are little known. Prints of This Is Nylon, 
a 16mm. film, are available to stores and other organiza- 
tions by writing to Nylon Promotion, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington 98, Del. 


Civilian per capita textile fiber consumption in the United 
States amounted to 40.0 pounds in 1948, states Rayon 
Organon. This showed an increase of 1.9 pounds over 1947 
and was surpassed only in the peak year of 1946 when 42.2 
pounds per person were consumed. Total 1948 textile con- 
sumption amounted to 6.476.000.0000 pounds, about the 
same figure that prevailed in 1947 and one per cent below 
that of 1946. Rayon and other man-made fibers were the 
only ones to show an increase of use to any significant de- 
gree. Cotton consumption, although still well above pre- 
war levels, declined five per cent from 1947. Scoured wool 
consumption held to about the same level, while silk showed 
a large percentage increase on a still relatively small volume. 

In contrast to the decline in cotton and the leveling off 
of wool consumption, 1948 rayon usage continued to ex- 
pand to a new record of 1,149,400,000 pounds, an increase 
of 16 per cent over the previous year. Filament yarn con- 
sumption amounted to 846,600,000 pounds and staple fiber 
consumption 302,800,000 pounds, increases of 15 and 18//, 
per cent, respectively. The growing importance of rayon to 
the country’s economy ts emphasized by comparison with 
pre-war, which shows that 1948 rayon consumption increas 
ed 2!/ times over that during 1939. 
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DRY TEXTILES FASTER 
| with NALCO ‘x: LAMPS 


Available in either in- 
side-aluminumed (self- 
reflecting) type, shown 
above, or clear glass 
type shown below. 


Naleo Infra-Red Lamps 
may be had in banks 


or strips. 


1057 Tyler St. 


They Give More Heat... Less Glare. 
Boost Production as much as 40°! 


Textile production goes up—costs go down— 
with s.mple installations of NALCO Infra Red 
Lomps on the job to speed your drying and 
dehydrating operations. They do the job thor- 
oughly—and faster—help you increase pro- 
duction at these and other “bottleneck” 

points: 
@ DRYING: Rayons, printed cloth ma- 
terials, glue, impregnations on tex- 


tiles. 


@e DEHYDRATING: Textiles, SAN- 
FORIZING MACHINES, | thread, 
rugs and carpets in final operations, 
wool blankets on SANFORIZING 
MACHINES. 


Write for your free copy of “Drying Problems Made Easy.” 
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Ball bearing 
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Smooth, even flow 
Slow speed 
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Quickly cleaned 
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Reversible inlet-outlet 


Pumps heavy viscous 
products 
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Kenaf Seen As Substitute For Jute 


Kenaf, a fiber crop new to the Western Hemisphere, is 
now being grown successfully in Cuba and El Salvador as a 
result of collaborative work between agricultural scientists 
of the United States and Latin American countries, the U. § 
Department of Agriculture announced recently. The new 
source of fiber promises to be of unusual value, both com. 
mercially and strategically. It is an eftective substitute for 
jute fiber (a principal source of cordage and bagging mate- 
rial), which normally is imported from India and Pakistan. 
Jute, during recent years, has been in increasingly short 
supply because of conditions in the producing areas of India 
and Pakistan, a major one being that more of their land is 
going into food crops. 

With the expected commercialization of Kenaf, which is 
now in pilot plant production, several benefits will accrue 
to Western Hemisphere parti ipants, according to the Office 
of Foreign Agricultural Relations which has been active in 
the development. One benefit is the greater security from 
having a fiber source close at hand. Another would be 
reflected in the additional opportunities for income in the 
Kenaf producing countries. Cuba, for example, which uses 
around $20,000,000 worth of sugar bagging yearly, has 
found that the Kenaf season dovetails nicely with the sugar 
season, giving new opportunities tor employment during 
what otherwise would be slack periods. 

The importance to the United States of a fiber such as 
Kenaf is indicated by the great quantities of jute and jute 
products, including bags, cordage, and burlap, that are im- 
ported from the Far East. Most of the imports are received 
indirectly in the form of bags containing sugar, coffee, 
cacao, and other imported agricultural products. Raw fibet 
of the Kenaf type is important to United States manufactur- 
ers of hooked rugs, carpeting, twines, burlap, bags, electric 
cables, and oakum. For products such as these, Kenaf is an 
effective substitute for jute. Kenaf is a fast-growing fiber 
crop whose original home is India. It was selected for 
Western Hemisphere introduction after many other fiber 
crops had been studied and tested. It has been found fully 
competitive to jute fiber in yield, cost and strength. Its seed 
yields an oil comparable to cotton seed oil. One commer- 
cial grower in Cuba harvested nearly 100 acres of Kenaf in 
1948 and sold the raw fiber to a manufacturer in the United 
States. Other growers in Cuba, Dominican Republic, Haiti 
and Guatemala are expressing interest in Kenaf, and other 
manufacturers in the United States are experimenting with 
it. Good markets are anticipated as the fiber gets into active 
production. 


A number of Southern textile plants are featured in an 
article in the March, 1949, issue of Natsonal Geographic 
Magazine entitled “Dixie Spins the Wheel of Industry.” 
Among the companies whose operations ate described, or 
whose plants are illustrated, are: Celanese Corp. of Ameti- 
ca, Textron Southern, Inc., Graniteville Co., Chatham Mfg. 
Co., Springs Cotton Mills, Cone Mills Corp., the Stowe- 
Lineberger group of mills at Belmont, N. C., Pepperell 
Mtg. Co., nylon and Orlon plants of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., Burlington Mills Corp., Dunean 
Mills, Deering, Milliken & Co., American Enka Corp., 
Avondale Mills, Southern Bleachery & Print Works, 
Georgia Processing Co., Mathews Mill aud Chicopee Mfg. 
Corp. 
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Two A. A. T. C. C. Sectional Meetings Set 


The Piedmont Section of the American Association of 
Textile Chemists and Colorists will meet April 2 in Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C., at the Robert E. Lee Hotel. J. C. Whitt 
of the Century Division, Standard Hosiery Mills, Inc., Bur- 
lington, N. C., is general chairman in charge of the arrange- 
ments for this meeting. Two technical sessions will be held 
at 3 p. m. Charles A. Seibert of the E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del., will discuss before 
the cotton group, “What Is Satisfactory Washfastness and 
How May It Be Described and Measured ?’’ Mr. Seibert, a 
former vice-president of the national association, is one of 
the outstanding textile colorists and enjoys a national repu- 
tation as one of the best known authorities on color fastness. 
John B. Neely, Burlington Mills Corp., Burlington, N. C., 
will lead the discussion following Mr. Seibert’s address. 
The hosiery group will meet separately. W.H. Neal, senior 
vice-president of the Wachovia Bank & Trust Co., Winston- 
Salem, will address the members after the banquet which 
will be served at 7 p. m. He will have for his subject, 
“Where Do We Go From Here?” 

The Southeastern Section of the American Association of 
Textile Chemists and Colorists will meet at the Ralston 
Hotel, Columbus, Ga., April 23. Charles A. Seibert of the 
Textile Research Department, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc., will speak to the meeting on the subject, “Fastness 
to Light and Washing of Dyed Cotton Fabrics.’’ Mr. Seibert 
is chairman of the sub-committee on Fastness to Washing of 
the Executive Committee on Research of the national A. A. 
T.C. C. W. B. Amos of Fairforest Co., Eagle and Phenix 


Division, Columbus, Ga., is program chairman for the 
meeting and is assisted in arrangements by Robert L. Hor. 
ney of Columbus, a representative of the Ciba Co. C. Rus- 
sell Gill, chairman of the section, will preside. The program 
will be preceded by a dinner at the Ralston Hotel. 

The general research committee of the A. A. T. C. C. 
recently heard reports indicating that a number of the work- 
ing subcommittees are bringing their work to conclusions 
of interest to those who are concerned with textiles. . . . The 
wash fastness committee announces that: a new test in the 
well-known and widely distributed Launder-Ometer will 
shortly be available. The new test préscribes a change in 
the accessories used in the instrument and one test wil! 
produce color changes comparable with those resulting from 
five average commercial launderings. Physical damage to 
the textile material may also be predicted. Confirmatory 
tests are planned in representative laboratories before the 
new method is distributed. 

The light fastness committee announces that the Bureau 
of Standards is now ready to distribute calibration papers to 
those desiring them. Their use provides a means of con- 
trolling Fade-Ometer exposures regardless of variations in 
electric current and other factors which have been responsi- 
ble for unsatisfactory comparisons. . . . The committee on 
fastness to perspiration has submitted a new test method 
and new apparatus for conducting the test. Perspiration 
tests may be completed in six hours, with better agreement 
amongst themselves and more easily judged test pieces. The 
test will be official as soon as the apparatus is available to 
the trade which should be in a few months. 

The committee on insect pests has completed a thorough 
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Skilled workmanship and quality materials insure that all 
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review of testing methods. The present standard A. A. T. 
C. C. test method was demonstrated to produce duplicate 
results in different laboratories, and a numerical system for 
expressing results has been announced. A technical report 
covering this work will shortly appear in the technical press. 

. The committee on color is proceeding to set up standard 
testing procedures for testing dyes in a spectrophotometer. 

Thirteen A. A. T. C. tests methods have been adopted as 
standard test methods by the American Standards Associa- 
tion. They will be so identified in the new A. A. T. C. ¢ 
Year Book which goes to press shortly. . . . Recognizing 
that standard nomenclature and methods of classification 
are as necessary as standard test methods in arriving at clear 
reports of tests, A. A. T. C. C. has set up a committee on 
nomenclature and classification. The following are members 
of this new committee: C. Z. Draves, chairman, John N. 
Dalton, Earl Edgerton, William A. Holst, Jules Labarthe, 
Alfred L. Peiker, Charles A. Seibert, Thomas R. Smith, A. 
Frank Tesi, Harold H. Taylor, Misses M. Antoinette Fal- 
cone, Laura E. Pratt and Mary P. Shelton. 


Trends In Vat Dyeing Outlined 


Several significant trends are apparent in the general field 
of vat dyeing, according to an article in the January issue of 
Dyelines and Bylines, journal.of the American Cyanamid 
Co., Calco Chemical Division. The article states, in part: 

Textile mills show an increasing willingness to invest 
very large sums of money in the newest models of well 
engineered stainless steel dyeing equipment. Batch methods 
are being replaced by continuous methods and automatic 
controls for tension, temperature, and liquid level are being 
used to increase the uniformity of product. Vat dyes are 
being applied to a variety of textiles; men’s-hosiery, denim 
yarns, wool knitting yarn, wool for use in automotive fab- 
rics, knitted fabrics, fabrics made from blended fibers. and 
other textiles which formerly were dyed with colors of 
inferior fastness. An increasing amount of information on 
the behavior of vat dyes over a wide range of conditions is 
becoming available in such publications as Calco Technical 
Bulletin No. 793, Continuous Vat Dyeing, and No. 802, 
Application and Properties of Vat Dyes. 

~The newer continuous methods for applying vat dyes to 
piece goods are based on pigment padding followed by 
reduction and fixation of the color in about ten to 30 seconds 
at temperatures of from 180° F. to 214° F. in such devices 
as the high temperature three-roll chemical padder, the 
Williams unit, or the low temperature three-roll chemical 
padder followed by a steamer. 

~The simultaneous dyeing of up to 18 440-end warps 
15,000 yards long in 51, hours is accomplished by a com- 
bination of pigment padding, chemical padding, and steam 
fixation, producing results of excellent penetration, unt- 
tormity, and fastness. Machines have been devised to com- 
bine several other operations with vat dyeing from a creel 
of section beams, delivering dyed and slashed yarn on loom 
beams. Package and beam dyeing of yarn has reached such 
perfection that the more experienced and cumbersome proc- 
ess of stock dyeing has been eliminated in-some mills. 

“Tens of thousands of pounds of vat dyed wool have 
been used in the manufacture of automotive fabrics which 
have demonstrated their superlative qualities under the 
severe destructive conditions encountered in convertible type 
automobiles. Delicate pink and blue shades on knitting 
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yarns of wool are now produced with vat dyes and no 
longer do such shades fade badly on sun exposure or home 
washing. 

“To produce vat dyes in sufficient quantity to meet the 
above applications and many others not mentioned here, 
has strained to the utmost, the manufacturing facilities of 
the American dye industry. While meeting this demand, 
constant research has been under way to improve quality, 
discover better dyes; and yet the moderate increase in sell- 
ing prices of vat dyes necessitated by general economi 
conditions has held much below the average increase in 
commodity prices.” 


Chemists Seek Purer Metal Solutions 


Four student chemists in the graduate department of 
chemistry at Clark University, Worcester, Mass., working 
under the direction of Dr. Arthur E. Martell of the faculty, 
are conducting a research project involving the synthesis 
and study of a new series of chemical substances for alter- 
ing the properties of metal solutions. The students are 
Albert E. Frost of East Douglas, Stanley Chaberek, Richard 
C. Brown and Robert C. Plumb, all of Worcester. All are 
ex-GI’s with overseas service and all are seeking higher 
degrees in chemistry. The project is being supported tn part 
by grant of funds, chemicals and equipment by F. C. Bers- 
worth, who pioneered the industrial development of alli- 
phatic poly amines and their chelating amino acid salts and 
derivatives. Bersworth is president of the Bersworth Chem- 
ical Co. of Framingham, Mass., producers of this type of 
sequestering and chelating agent for industry. The new 
substances under study at Clark University are called se- 
questering or chelating agents. They offset the undesirable 
properties of certain metals which occur as impurities in 
water and in many commercial preparations including liquid 
soaps, fats, oils, emulsions, sanitizing agents, textile and 
metal processing. 


New Type Bonded Fabric Announced 


Wellington Sears Co. of New York, selling agent for the 
West Point (Ga.) Mfg. Co., has announced the addition of 
a new department to handle the sales and engineering of 
Lantuck, a new type of bonded fabric. The Lantuck sales 
department is headed by Denzil V. Probasco of the Welling- 
ton Sears engineering staff. Lantuck is being produced by 
the West Point Mfg. Co. at a new mill unit in Fairfax, Ala. 
The new product, identified by the trade name, Lantuck, 
represents a revolutionary advance in the development of 
industrial materials, and promises to be a major contribution 
to the industrial fabric field. The characteristics of Lantuck 
cause it to differ considerably from other bonded fabrics 
that have been introduced in the past. 

Bonded fabrics, sometimes called non-woven fabrics be- 
cause no spinning or weaving processes are requried, are 
generally made by treating a web of fibers with a bonding 
substance to form a fibrous mat or sheet. As far as can be 
‘earned, however, no other bonded fabric has yet approached 
the unique qualities found in Lantuck. Previous bonded 
tabrics have been handicapped by the parallel arrangement 
{ the fibers, with a resultant weakness in the filling, or 
rosswise, direction. Lantuck, on the other hand, has an 
most completely random distribution of fibers. In other 
vords, the direction in which the fibers point is irregular 
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When is a ring “worn-out”? 


We would say rings are “worn out” 
when their replacement would per- 
mit definitely better operation of 
the frame or twister. Certainly this 
point is reached long before rings 
get into the condition shown below. 
And of course, there’s always the 
possibility of switching to a new 
style—such as DIAMOND FINISH 
Eadie rings—to obtain higher pro- 
duction than ever before. May we 
be of assistance? 
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throughout the fabric. The random construction, therefore, 
gives the material equal strength in every direction——length 
wise, crosswise and diagonally. 

A survey in 1947, undertaken jointly by Wellington Sears 
Co. and the research division of West Point Mfg. Co., re- 
vealed that the laminating industry was highly interested in 
the development of a bonded fabric of balanced stremgth to 
be used as a filler. The West Point research division suc- 
ceeded within a very few weeks in producing a fiber web of 
the desired type, and a few months thereafter found a way 
to bond the fibers with resinous material without destroying 
the random characteristics of the original web. With the 
aid of resin suppliers, suitable bonding agents were found 
for applications in the plastic laminating industry. 

Another important factor is that no single bonding agent 
has been selected as universal for Lantuck. This makes it 
possible to develop the bonding agent best suited for each 
case, and thus to engineer the product for its specific end 
use. This opens other fields for development. One appli- 
cation that shows great promise is the use of Lantuck as an 
interlining material in cold weather clothing. The same 
degree of warmth may be obtained with Lantuck using 
much less weight than that required with other materials 
commonly used for interlinings. Still other applications 
being investigated currently include coating with plastic or 
other materials, adaptation for use as backing and insulating 
materials, certain types of filters and various special indus- 
trial applications. Lantuck also appears to be as versatile in 
respect to fiber selection as it is in the case of different 
bonding agents. In addition to the cotton fibers used in the 
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RAYFIELD - STEWART, INC. 
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1314 West Second Ave. Phone 5-1692 Gastonia, N. C. 


earliest fabric S, SUCCESS has been attained with rayon, acetate, 
and other fibers, both natural and man-made. Extensive 
research and development are continuing which promise to 
uncover a wide field of usefulness for this unusual new 
material. 

Mr. Probasco, who is in charge of distribution of Lantuck, 
was intimately connected with the development of the new 
product. Prior to joining the Wellington Sears engineering 
staft in 1947, he had already been a member of the research 
division of West Point Mfg. Co. for four years, and was 
head of the fabric development department which took part 
in the creation of Lantuck. He had previously been associ- 
ated with the American Viscose Corp, at Marcus Hook, Pa.., 
and prior to that he was an associate professor at the Phila- 
delphia Textile Institute. 


New Dyeing Technique For Narrow Braids 


A new technique that makes it possible to quickly provide 
special custom dyed colors for narrow braid used in manu- 
facture of men’s Summer hats was announced recently by 
the O. Regen Mfg. Co. of New York. The technique was 
developed in association with American Cyanamid Co.'s 
textile resin department. The process makes use of pigment 
dyes which are resin bonded to the fabric. This replaces the 
customary method of yarn dyeing before weaving. Up to 
now as long as six weeks has been required for special color 
orders since the yarn had to be dyed first and then woven. 
The resin bonded pigment dye developed with Cyanamid 
makes it possible for the O. Regen Mfg. Co. to keep the 
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Fabric Harness Strapping. 


What Do You Require In HARNESS STRAPPING 


Low stretch—Stretch of RUSCO Harness Straps is nearly negligible. 
Tensile Strength—Strength of RUSCO Straps is unsurpassed. 


Resistance to oil and moisture—RUSCO Straps are Neoprene Impregnated. 


It Adds Up to Longer Wear with RUSCO 


In addition to these qualities, RUSCO offers a flexible J/nterwoven construction — Definitely 
’ eliminating the ply separation which is a common cause of failure in the conventional ply type of 


Your own test on a few looms will show how well RUSCO meets your Harness Strap requirements. 
Cut and punched to individual specifications or furnished in Roll Form by 


Carolina Belting Co., box 1377—Greenville, $. C.-26 Augusta St. 
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woven braid on hand “in the greige,”’ and they can conse. 


quently turn out special color variations very quickly. The 
use of resins also has the plus value of adding to the braid 
the substance and body formerly supplied by the addition 
of starch. Unlike starch, however, the resin is durable and 
does not become soggy in the rain, it is claimed. The braid 
used is largely woven from rayon yarn, but the resin bonded 
pigment dyeing is also used successfully on cotton and mix- 
tures of cotton and rayon. 


Converters Call Cotton Best Fabric 


United States converters processed approximately a yard 
and a half of cotton fabric in 1947 for every man, woman 
and child in the world, according to a survey of the industry 
just released by the National Cotton Council. According to 
the best available estimates, approximately 3,258,000,000 
linear yards of. cotton fabric produced in 1947—-enough to 
encircle the earth some 130,320 times—were of the type 
usually handled by cotton converters instead of being sold 
direct by the mulls. 

Converters, it is estimated, handled more than three- 
fourths of the cotton goods printed and finished, about halt 
of the fabrics plain dyed and finished, and slightly less than 
one-third of the goods bleached and white finished. Inde- 
pendent converters, the report estimates, handled the major- 
ity of print goods, about 40 per cent of fine goods and 30 
per cent of the plain goods. In terms of cotton bale equi 
alents, converters processed about 1,800,000 bales. The 
independent converter, Cotton Council researchers explain, 
is a merchandiser of textile fabrics, purchasing in large 
quantities from mills and selling in smaller quantities to 
cutters, wholesalers and retailers. Since converters maintain 
close contact with customers, they are in a position to do an 
outstanding styling job and to help maintain quality stand- 
ards. 

Cotton accounts for more than two-thirds of the total 
volume of fabrics converted, the survey observed. Council 
interviewers, who compiled their report after personal inter- 
views with converters during the Summer and Fall of 1948, 
noted that the industry preferred cotton because: of its 
versatility, consistent quality, fashion, wide range of yarn 
SiZOS, bec duse the heavy volume permits converters to finish 
goods in large lots, and because of the general stability of 
the cotton industry. Converters pointed out that cotton’s 
wet strength is its outstanding advantage in the finishing 
industry because it permits cotton to be finished in contin- 
uous high-speed operations without a high percentage of 
damaged fabrics. They explained that cotton gives quality 
advantages not equaled by competing materials, that other 
materials do not have the utility of cotton, have not been 
able to match its durability or launderability at a competitive 
price, and that cotton is comfortable and has fashion pres- 
tige. 

Cotton's competitive position can be strengthened, the 
converters told Cotton Council market analysts, through 
further research on crease resistance, drape, luster, slipperi- 
ness, hand, softness, smoothness, vivid colors, permanent 
finishes, production of long staple cotton and elimination 
of immature fibers. Converters say that high style promo- 
tions have been a major influence in expanding sales of 
cotton products. High style promotions have resulted in a 
demand for cotton as a year round fabric and have created 
cotton interest among manufacturers and converters of com- 
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Your rayon warps will be smoother, stronger, cleaner, 
more resilient and more resistant to atmospheric action if 
you use Laurel Rayon Size. Unlike ordinary sizes, Laurel 
Rayon Size penetrates and envelops the yarn—binds the 
filaments together. It reduces chafing and breakage, in- 
creases elasticity, equalizes variations in yarn tension. 
Does not shed. Removed quickly and easily in regular scour. 
Laurel Rayon Size gives high loom efficiency. Leaves cloth 
soft, smooth with good appearance and with minimum defects. 


Sizers and weavers throughout the industry tell us Laurel 
Rayon Size simplifies and speeds the weaving process. If you 
are not now using Laurel Rayon Size, save time and costs by 
sending for a trial order today. Available for immediate 
delivery. Our Laboratory Technicians will gladly recom- 
mend a formula that will meet your exact requirements. 
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$7 and $7X Eye 


A Northern mill owner writes: “Since equip- 
ping ovr $5 and S6 Looms with your 
S-7 eye Rayon Shoettles we hove increased 
weaving room production from 68% to 90%.” 
His testimony is echoed by a Southern mill operator. 
“Watson-Williams Rayon Shuttles have solved this major 
rayon weaving problem for us (crepe filling). Our pro- 
duction has greatly increased since we began using them.” 
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MANUFACTURING CO.—Millbury, Mass. 


The New McCASKIE Shell Roll 


Featuring compound joint with either Spur Caps, Bead 
Rings, Corrugated Fasteners, etc. Manufactured of Pine, 
or Whitewood. 


Capacity one thousand per day. Send us your inquiries or 
visit us. 


WILLIAM McCASKIE, INC. 


FORGE ROAD WESTPORT, MASS. 
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peting fabrics. Greater emphasis on cotton high style pro- 


® Cole builds vessels motions will help build brand names, create fashion interest 
to your specifications be COLE - among editorial writers, stimulate interest in new designs 
and patterns, and develop style consciousness in many mar. 


bottles achd tuske. $b PRESSURE VESSELS ket outlets for cotton, the converters reported. 
FOR TEXTILE LIQUIDS 


ing vessels for the fin- Booklet Covers Microbiological Deterioration 


ishing and dyeing im- Deterioration of textiles and other organic materials be- 


dosizy:... . ™ sasiies cause of mildew and rot is a major problem in the tropics, 


steel, nickel-clad steel, and one of considerable importance in many parts of the 


temperate zones. A summary of the information on this 
subject accumulated by the National Bureau of Standards in 
the past several years is presented in a new booklet, Micro- 
biological Deterioration of Organic Materials: Its Preven- 
tion and Methods of Test, now available from the UV. S. 
Government Printing Office. 


or of standard steel 


lined with mone! metal. 


Our long experience in 
the design and fabrica- 
tion of vessels for the 


textile industry may be This booklet contains a detailed review of the literature 
of help to you. on the microbiological deterioration of organic and fibrous 


materials; a classification of a wide variety of fungicides 
° according to their effectiveness for diverse use; and ratings 
of plastics, plasticizers, and related materials based on their 
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test methods for evaluation of mildew resistance and rot 
resistance are listed, and representative problems incidental 
to the development of test methods for evaluating mildew 


Established 1854 


rowees Pit resistance and developing mildew-resistant materials are 
given. 

Miscellaneous Publication M188, Microbiological Déteri- 
ration of Organic Materials: Its Prevention and Methods 
if Test—39 large two-column pages, 18 illustrations—is 
obtainable from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at a 
cost of 25 cents a copy. Those in foreign countries inter- 
D h d f ested in purchasing this publication should include approxt- 

0 you ave nee or mately one-third extra with their remittance to cover mailing 
costs. 


A Ne O D i Z i N G ? Memorial Medal Committee is Appointed 


The selection of the first Committee of Award of the 


It 1s applicable where either abrasion resistance, corrosion Harold DeWitt Smith Memorial Medal has been announced 
resistance or color is a factor in aluminum drying poles, lap by the American Society for Testing Materials. The mem- 
rolls, stamped separator blades, sheet circles for steaming bership of the award committee is as follows: H. }. Ball, 
bobbins, tension tubes, preboarding forms, inspection boards, chairman, Lowell Textile Institute; A. G. Ashcroft, Alex- 
guide plates and many other parts. Our modern plant is ander Smith & Sons Carpet Co.; K. T. Hertel, University of 
equipped to handle your requirements. Tennessee; G. H. Hotte, A. M. Tenney Associates, Inc.; 
A. G. Scroggie, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc.; and 

Anodizing Division—Plain and decorative coatings in a wide W. H. Whitcomb, secretary. This medal award will be 
range of colots.-Cestihed-by 1. S..A.¥. made by A. §. T. M. Committee D-13 on Textile Materials 


to a recipient selected by the award committee for outstand- 
ing achievement in the textile field. 
This memorial medal has been made possible through the 


Machine Division—Complete machine shop including auto- 


matic buffing and polishing equipment. 


Foundry Division—Specializing in heat-treated aluminum generosity of Fabric Research Laboratories, Inc., Boston, 
castings, also grey iron, brass and bronze sand castings. Mass., who have sponsored the award. The memorial pays 
fitting tribute to Harold DeWitt Smith, who was widely 

We solicit your inquiries known for the importance and variety of his contributions 


to the textile industry. The award is also intended to en- 
BRIGGS -SHAFFNER C0 courage and to afford public recognition of outstanding 
. achievement in, or contributions to, the science of utilization 
500 Brookstown Ave. Winston-Salem, N. C. of textile fibers. Suggestions for recipients of the award 
will be welcomed by the award committee and should be 

Phone 2-2571 


addressed to the chairman, Prof. H. J. Ball, Lowell Textile 
Institute, Lowell, Mass. 
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Photo Exhibit Begins Southern Tour 


The traveling photo exhibit of Textile Information Ser- 
vice, a collection of greatly enlarged photographs depicting 
the story of the modern textile industry, began an extended 
Southern tour this month. First it will be exhibited at the 
McKissick library of the University of South Carolina in 
Columbia from about the middle of March until April 10, 
and afterward it will be placed on exhibit at other educa- 
tional institutions in the Carolinas. Later it is scheduled to 
go to Georgia and Alabama. The exhibit, made up largely 
of photographs taken by John Hugelmeyer, New York pho 
tographer, was brought to Columbia direct from Los Ange 
les, Calif., where it was shown during the annual meeting 
of the National Cotton Council March 7-9. The exhibit of 
36 photographs has been presented before a number of trade 
bodies and art museums and colleges since its “premiere” at 
the annual convention of the American Cotton Manufactur- 
ers Association in New Orleans last Spring. 


Bell Re-elected By New York Textile Group 


W. Ray Bell was re-elected president of the Association 
of Cotton Textile Merchants of New York at the organiza- 
tion meeting of the new board of directors held last month. 
Robert T. Stevens of J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., was re- 
elected to the vice-presidency. John M. Hughlett of Dan 
River Mills, Inc., was elected treasurer. John L. Severance 
was re-elected secretary. The following were appointed to 
serve with the officers as an executive committee: Saul F. 
Dribben of Cone Export and Commission Co., Inc., Charles 
M. McLeod of Iselin-Jefferson Co., Inc., and Donald B. 
Tansill of Pepperell Mfg. Co., Inc. 


A. S. A. To Set Standards For Rayon Fabrics 


Standards for rayon fabrics will be set up by the Ameri- 
can Standards Association with the aid of the National Dry 
Goods Association and the American Viscose Corp. The 
task, one of the largest to be started by the A. S. A., will 
take upward of 18 months before issuance of the first stand- 
ards, it is believed. Avisco has agreed to make available to 
the A. S. A. the data it has collected in a 19-year study for 
establishing the quality of rayon materials, The N. R. D. 
G. A. formally requested the A. S. A. to assume the work 
of setting up the performance standards, which once estab- 
lished, would enable buyers to specify qualities in terms of 
a set of performance standards based on the end-use of the 
fabric. The Avisco Crown Tested Plan will form the basis 
of the standardization work, it is reported. The Crown 
Tested Plan consists of minimum requirements for all types 
of fabrics including men’s wear, women’s wear and home 
furnishings. In each of these divisions minimum require- 
ments are given separately for the different end-uses, such as 
sports wear, women’s and men’s suiting, lining, shorts, 
pajamas, etc. 

The new Federal Trade Commission rules, written into 
the trade practice code of the rayon, nylon and silk convert- 
ing industry, have been hailed by the Textile Distributors 
Institute as the “greatest single advancement toward a firm, 
stabilized industry and market that has yet been achieved.’ 
Two provisions which have evoked the most comment in 
trade circles are: Rule B—Repudiation of contracts. Law- 
ful contracts are business obligations which should be per- 
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HICKS — AMERICAN — WILSON — U. S. STANDARD 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
Run Clear, preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement 
entering the spinning room since the 
advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE 


NATIONAL — ETARTNEP FINISH 
A NEW CHEMICAL TREATMENT 


Manufactured only by the 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 
H. B. ASKEW, So. Agent 


SLAUGHTER MACHINERY COMPANY 


513 South Tryon St 412 Manget St 
Charlotte 2. N. C. Marietta, Ga 


Southern Representatives 

ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CO 

Fade-Ometers, Launder-Ometers 
Weather-Ometers 
MACBETH CORP 

Color and Cotton Classing Lamps 
and pH Meters 
B. H. BUNN CO 

Package Tying Machines 


MOUNT HOPE MACHINERY CO 
Swing Guiders, Expanders, Weft 
Straighteners 
VENANGO ENGINEERING CoO.., Inc. 
Package, Hosiery and Skein 
Dyeing Equipment 
WILLIAM CRABB & CO 
Pins and Lags 


TASMAN STEEL ROLLER MACHINE CO INC 


Specialising In 
RENECKING STEEL ROLLS 
Also We Manufacture 
WATER ROLLS and FLUTED ROLLS 


CREASMAN STEEL ROLLER MACHINE CO. 


Wilkinsen Bivd. Gastonia, N. C. P. O. Bex 2416 
Telephone 3700-W-4 
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BARBER-COLMAN 


HOBS 


GEAR AND ROLLER CHAIN HOBS 
e Immediate delivery from stock 


Complete Industrial Supplies 


APEX MACHINE TOOL SUPPLY 


312 N. McDowell Box 4121 Charlotte, N. C. 


Chartal 
FUGITIVE TINTS 


WATER TYPE—Does Not Overwet Stock — 
Reduces Fly 


Write or Phone 


Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, inc, 


LASTING 
BOILER 
FURNACES 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last twe te four times loager than 
those lined with fire brick. Write fer 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
Hartsville, S. C. 


CONDITIONING 
HEATING 
HUMIDIFYING 


ars 
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formed in letter and in spirit. The repudiation of contracts 
by sellers on a rising market or by buyers on a declining 
market is condemned by the industry. Rule C—Use of 
written sales contracts. This provides that in order to avoid 
misunderstanding between buyers and sellers all purchases 
and sales in the industry exceeding one piece and regardless 
of total value should be made by written contract, signed 
by. the buyer and seller, setting forth the actual terms and 
conditions of the sale. 


Cotton Council Offers Mill Surveys 


Recommendations to individual mills, concerning testing 
and research laboratory needs, are now offered by the Na- 
tional Cotton Council's technical service department as a 
special service. Upon request from the mill, a council tech- 
nical service staff member conducts a specialized survey of 
the plant's facilities and submits a detziled report on his 
findings. 

A number of cotton textile mills, seeking to establish or 
improve control and research facilities, are taking advan- 
tage of the service. The council technician makes his rec- 
ommendations to a mill only after a thorough study of the 
particular problems of that mill. The type of cotton being 
used and the method of purchase, the variety of goods be- 
ing produced, existing facilities for testing or research and 
methods of marketing are all taken into account. The final 
recommendations are so organized that they may be put 
into Operation in part or as a complete plan. 

The council's technician finds that both the desires and 
requirements of mills show considerable variation. While 
some may wish only to secure maximum quality and uni- 
tormity of production, other mills are interested in expand 
ing control departments into research departments for prod 
uct development and for expansion into new markets. 

The type of operating personnel recommended by the 
council depends on the projected scope of laboratory facili- 
ties and on whether the emphasis is to be on control testing 
alone or on a combination of research and testing. In gen- 
eral, it has been noted that the larger textile organizations 


are more conscious of the need for research provisions. 


Plant Air Conditioning Proposal Blasted 


South Carolina textile manufacturers are voicing vigorous 
protests against a bill currently being considered by the 
South Carolina House of Representatives which would re- 
quire them to air condition their plants. The bill was 
reported on favorably by the House labor, commerce and 
industry committee and is now on the House calendar for 
decisive second reading when it is reached. John K. Cau- 
then of Columbia, S. C.. executive vice-president of the 
Cotton Manufacturers Association of South Carolina. said 
South Carolina's industrial future depends on stopping this 
legislation, remarking ‘‘No other state has such a law and 
it is significant that only a few weeks ago a committee of 
the Georgia state house of representatives rejected an iden- 
tical bill by a 9-2 vote. In North Carolina advocates of such 
legislation have failed even to get the bill introduced.” 


Textile machinery valued at about $1.5 million was ship- 
ped to India from Japan during 1948. The total value of 
orders for textile machinery placed by India in Japan up to 
the end of last year was approximately $7.2 million. 
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5. T. A. Nominating Committee Appointed 


A program for the annual Southern Textile Association 


convention at Mayview Manor, Blowing Rock, N. C., June 


16-18 is now being evolved. Association President Robert 
T. Stutts, head of Carolinian Mills at High Shoals, N. C., 
has appointed a nominating committee of four members. 
They are Marchant Cottingham, assistant manager of the 
Lancaster, S. C.. plant of Springs Cotton Mills; Joseph F. 
Chalmers, general superintendent of Greenwood (S. C.) 
Mills; Joe C. Cobb, general superintendent of the Pacific 
Mills plant at Rhodhiss, N. C.; and J. O. Thomas, person. 
nel manager for Fieldcrest Mills at Leaksville, N. C. Mem.- 
bers of the association who wish to suggest names for nom- 
ination to three-year terms on the S. T. A. board of gover- 
nors are asked to contact one of the nominating committee- 
men. Board members whose terms expire this June are J. L. 
James, manager of Erwin Cotton Mills Co. at Cooleemee, 
N. C.; F. E. Bozeman, Jr., superintendent of maintenance 
for Dan River Mills at Danville, Va.; J. B. Templeton, 
superintendent of the Poinsett Mill, Brandon Corp., Green- 
ville, S. C.; and J. L. Delany, general superintendent of 
Joanna (S. C.) Cotton Mills. 

New officers were elected by the South Carolina Division 
of the Southern Textile . Association during the group's 
Spring meeting March 5 at Parker District High School in 
Greenville. David H. Roberts, overseer of weaving at Spar- 
tan Mills, Spartanburg, was named to succeed James B. 
Lybrand (overseer of carding for Mills Mill, Greenville) as 
general chairman of the group. Mr. Roberts previously was 
secretary of the division. J. C. Godfrey, superintendent of 
Calhoun Mills, Calhoun Falls, was named chairman of the 
carding and spinning section; he succeeds R. A. Taylor 
Abstracts of the papers delivered by Stanley Berg and Karl 
Selden, Jr., at the meeting are published in this issue. 

A discussion of quality and waste control by various 
methods will be featured at the Spring meeting of the East- 
ern Carolina Division, 5. T. A., when this group gathers 
April 23. The meeting will begin at 9:45 a. m. at the 
School of Textiles, N. C. State College, Raleigh. G. E. 
Moore, superintendent of J. M. Odell Mfg. Co. at Bynum, 
N. C., is chairman of the division. Methods of quality and 


waste control to be discussed include laboratory testing, 
periodical testing, reports, maintenance, employee training, 
supervision, etc. The discussion will be divided into four 
parts—carding, spinning, winding and warping, and slash 
ing and weaving. Methods of sampling for carding defects 
will be dealt with by John F. Bogdan of the textile school 
research department. 


A. Northern North 


Carolina-Virginia Division met recently and decided to 


The executive board of the S. T 


schedule this group's next meeting April 30 at the Leaks- 
ville (N. C.) High School. (Nose 


Schedule on Page 34 of this issue listed the tentative date 


The Textile Industry 


of this meeting as April 16; subsequent developments have 
necessitated the new date of April 30—Eds.) The meeting, 
which will begin at 10 a. m., will feature one main address 
to be followed by panel discussions of industrial relations, 
carding, spinning and weaving. After the business meeting 
Spray Cotton Mills will be host at a luncheon. Chairman of 
the Northern North Carolina-Virginia Division is Walter 
Allison of Dan River Mills, Inc.. Danville. Va.. the 


secretary is Howard Barton of Fieldcrest Mills, Spray, N. C. 


and 


Set Date For Southern Textile Exposition 


W. G. Sirrine, president of Textile Hall Corp., Green- 
ville, S. C., last month announced that the date of the 16th 
southern Textile Exposition has been fixed for Oct. 2-7, 
1950. He revealed that a prospectus would be issued soon 
after the annual meeting of the corporation’s board of direc- 
tors in June. Over 100 applications for space at the event 


are already on file. 


Phi Psi, national honorary and professional textile fra 
ternity, will hold its 1949 convention May 6-7 at the Bilt- 
more Hotel in Atlanta, Ga. The Phi Psi student chapter at 
the Georgia Institute of Technology and the Atlanta alumni 
chapter will act as hosts for the occasion. Plans are being 
made under the leadership of Fred Williams, general super- 
intendent of Piedmont Cotton Mills, convention chairman. 
and Frank B. Williams, Jr., of Lanett, Ala., who is presi- 
dent of the Georgia Tech chapter of Phi Psi. 


The Improved Automatic Blower and 
Sweeper is designed for the Spinning, 
Spool and Twister rooms. 


It’s substantial, ball bearing. The 
brush in front sweeps up in front 
while a current of air forces the waste 
from under the frames in the next 


alley where the brush picks it up, etc 


It is reasonably easy to push, pushed 
by hand. Saves labor and brooms 


Price $295.00 f. o. b. Atlanta, Ga. 


Manufactured by 


CLARK 


Patent applied for 


177 HOWARD, N. E., ATLANTA, GA. 
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CORN STARCHES, 


ORD. 
ans & sYRUPS 
GUMS, 
CEDAR RAPIDS, 10WA 
ARTANBURG, 


ORN suG 
DEXTRINES, 


RK, N. Y. 


Leather Belting 


AND 


Check Straps 
MCKEE company 


213 NORTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Southern Representative 


T. J. DIGBY, JR. + BOX 244 + PHONE 640 + GREER, S. C. 


Package Dyeing and Bleaching 


ALL TYPE COLORS 
ON COTTON YARNS 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 


WATSON and HART 


Consultants for Civil, Electrical, Mechanical 


and Textile Engineering Problems 


1001 E. Bessemer Ave., Greensboro, N. C. 
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Neubert Re-Elected By Textile Group 


Henry Neubert, president of the National Federation of 
Textiles, Inc., at the 77th annual meeting held March 8 told 
members that in the coming year ‘‘members of the industry 
will be looking to the federation for help, advice and guid- 
ance and that, wherever possible, assistance will be rendered. 
However, there are no quic k, easy solutions to many of the 
problems, and the federation cannot be looked upon to 
solve what are, in most cases, individual problems of the 
member organizations.” At the same time, Mr. Neubert 
emphasized that the secretary's report on activities of the 
federation during 1948 was an interesting and illuminating 
record of service in meeting changing conditions from a 
post-war status to a more competitive market where the law 
of supply and demand again was in effect. 

The secretary's report outlined some of the high points 
of interest as indicated by requests for information from the 
industry during the year; by a review of the measures taken 
in presenting the industry views on legislation; by a report 
of the work done on revising the trade rules on commission 
throwing, and revising the gray goods contract. The bureau 
activities in arbitration, design registration, and trade mark 
clearance were reported on also. 

New directors elected were Marvin R. Cross, president of 
Greenwood Mills, Inc.; R. Stewart Kilborne, Jr., president 
of William Skinner & Sons; Donald B. Tansill, vice-presi- 
dent of Pepperell Mfg. Co., Inc.; and Walter L. Weil, vice- 
president of Commercial Factors Corp. Re-elected were 
Alexander F. Ix, president of Frank Ix & Sons, Inc., and 
William G. Lord, president of Galey & Lord, Inc. All were 
elected for a three-year term. Henry Neubert, vice-president 
of Deering, Milliken & Co., was re-elected president of the 
federation by the board of directors at a meeting following 
the annual meeting of members. To.serve as vice-presidents, 
the board elected three of its mumber—Mr. Ix, John Fox, 
president of Fox-Wells Co., Inc., and Jacques Weber, presi- 
dent of Bloomsburg Mills, Inc. Miss Irene Blunt was re- 
elected as secretary and treasurer. 


Book Covers S$. C. Workman’s Compensation 


Workman's compensation in South Carolina is the sub- 
ject of a book written by Dr. William Hays Simpson of 
the department of political science at Duke University, 
Durham, N. C., and published this month by the Dowd 
Press of Charlotte, N. C. The book, entitled Workmen's 
Compensation in South Carolina, is the result of a year's 
work entailing interviews with laborers, employers, lawyers, 
personnel directors, representatives of insurance companies, 
and others concerned with the subject. 

Dr. Simpson describes some abuses which have arisen 
under the administration of the workmen's compensation 
act passed by the South Carolina legislature in 1935. The 
Duke scientist found that the act, while aiming to simplify 
the collection of damages due injured employees, has ac- 
tually enabled various lawyers to collect large fees from 
workers, resulting in a high average of medical cost for the 
state. Dr. Simpson learned that injured employees whom 
he interviewed in Greenville, Spartanburg, Greenwood, 
Anderson, Hartsville, and in other cities of South Carolina, 
paid from 20 to 50 per cent of their awards to lawyers as 
fees to represent them at commissioner hearings. 

Dr. Simpson points out that ogly medical bills of over 
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$100 are reviewed by the part time medical examiner. He 
attributes this as a contributing factor in causing the aver- 
age medical cost per case to be higher in South Carolina 
than in the neighboring states of Georgia and North Caro- 
lina. The average medical cost per case over a five-year 
period was in Georgia $18, North Carolina $17, and South 
Carolina $22. 

The book also includes a comparison of compensation 
provisions in 11 Southern states. One table 
compensation insurance rates in South Carolina are higher 


shows that 


in every classification than in nearby states, and in some 
instances are more than twice as high. The author lists 
various recommendations including the reduction of the 
industrial commission in number from five to three, the 
chairman to be a representative of the public, and the other 
two to represent labor and capital, respectively. 

He suggests also that lawyers fees be regulated and that 
a full-time medical examiner be appointed to pass on all 
medical bills; that the disfigurement provision be amended 
to make it similar to the provision in the North Carolina 
law; that records of the commission be open for examina- 
tion by the public; that the coverage of employments under 
the act be increased: that benefits under the act be increased 
to allow larger payments for permanent total disability 
cases and that compensation be provided for occupational 
diseases and that courts of South Carolina be permitted to 
review decisions of the commission on points of facts as 
well as on points of law. } 

Dr. Simpson is the author of the Small Loan Problem of 
the Carolinas, Life in Mill Communities 


tile Communities. 


and Southern T ex- 


Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act Opposed 


. Spokesmen for two national textile associations last month 
appeared before the Senate Finance Committee to voice 
their disapproval of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
They were Dr.- Claudius T. Murchison, president of the 
Cotton-Textile Institute, and Charles A. Cannon, chairman 
of the legislative committee of the American Cotton Man 
ufacturers Association. 

The international competitive position of the American 
cotton textile industry, as measured by the, level of tariff 
protection, is more insecure today than at fany time since 
the 1930s when markets here were being flooded with 
Japanese goods, the Cotton-Textile Institutd declared Feb. 
23 in a brief filed with the committee. As a result of 
previous cuts in reciprocal trade agreements, ad valorem 
duties on cotton textiles have been reduced to the levels of 
1913, Dr. Murchison told the committee. While duties on 
imports of cotton goods into this country were being cut, he 
explained, foreign countries were raising their barriers 
against American goods. Concessions obtained on American 
textiles in the trade agreements have been few and insignifi 
cant and even these have been cancelled by the imposition 
of currency restrictions and quota limitations by foreign 
countries, he stated. 

“Foreign textile industries have been revived and are 
entering into all the markets of the world,”’ he declared 
American cotton textile exports have decreased from 1, 
470,000,000 yards in 1947 to 940,000,000 yards in 1948, a 
drop of 36.5 per cent. All over the world, even in Japan, 
production operations are increasing. The 19 Marshall-aid 
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LUBRIPLATE Lubricants 
are a paradox. They 


THE LUBRICANT 


FOR 
HEAVY 
LOADS 


not only possess enor- 
mous film strength to 


withstand the heaviest 
loads but they func- 
tion with minimum 
drag, hence conserve 
power. The ‘‘stay-put”’ 
quality of these unique 
lubricants means less 
frequent application 
and less lubricant con- 
sumption. Yes, they are 
most economical, too! 


Write for a copy of “The LUBRIPLATE FILM” ; 
written especially for your industry. 


FISKE BROTHERS 
EFINING CO. 
NEWARK 5. N. J. 


TOLEDO 5.0HIO 


Custom Cut 


GEARS 


SILENT CHAIN 
DRIVES 


ROLLER CHAIN 
DRIVES 


VEE CORD DRIVES 


SPROCKETS 
SHEAVES 
COMPOUNDS 
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RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO. 


MILLBURY, MASS., U.S.A. 


Southern Representatives 
John P. Batson, P. O. Box 1055, Greenville, S. C. 
R. E. L. Holt, Jr, P.O. Box 1474, Greensboro, N. C. 


READY TO SERVE YOU 


Established 1838 ences 


MERROW 


High Speed Overedging. 
Overseaming and Hem- 
ming Machines for Use 
on Knitted and Woven 
Wear of All Kinds. 


Quality Results 
— High Produc- 
tion — Conveni- 
ent Handling — 
Minimum Time 
Out for Adjust- 
ment and RKe- 
pair — Low Up- 
keep Costs. 


For Best Results Use a Machine Suitably Arranged for Your Work. 


The MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


2802 Laurel Stret Distributors Hartford 6, Conn. 


Hollister-Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C. 


Ie GASTONIA 
MILL SUPPLY CO. 


Industrial, Textile, Electrical and 
Plumbing Supplies & Equipment 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


countries now have 55 million spindles in place and are 
planning the installation of an additional 15 million spin- 
dies. As long as their hunger for dollars continues, the 
market of the United States is a target for the output of this 
tremendous capacity. The only protection against this ca- 
pacity is a tariff wall which has already been lowered by 
about 25 per cent. This barrier could be almost completely 
wiped out if the official values of foreign countries were 
revised to their present values in the black market.” Dr. 
Murchison took strong exceptions to the proposal to repeal 
the ‘peril point provision” of the 1948 act. He described 
this provision as the ‘‘first important advance in the admin- 
istration of the law since the inception of the program.” 
Elimination of this provision, he declared, would mean that 
ihe State Department would be free to write off certain 
American industries if it desires to do so. 

Mr. Cannon urged the committee to write into the pend- 
ing reciprocal trade agreements law two provisions which 
he holds necessary to the survival of the cotton textile in- 
dustry. These provisions call for adoption of the ‘‘peril 
point” and “‘escape’’ clauses. These were part of the 1948 
trade agreement law written under Republican leadership. 
The industrialist believes that the peril point clause should 
be established because it requires the tariff commission to 
advise the President when tariffs reach a danger point. The 
President could not go below these points without going to 
Congress to explain his position. Mr. Cannon also wants 
the escape clause, not only adopted in the new measure, but 
inserted in all trade agreements not now containing the 
provision. Under this section business ups and downs, pro- 
duction changes, etc., which would make it a hardship to 
operate under the agreement, the escape clause would give 
industry an appeal for relief 


Carded Yarn Association To Meet Oct. 27-28 


The Carded Yarn Association will hold its annual meet- 
ing this year Oct. 27-28 at the Sheraton Bon Air Hotel in 
Augusta, Ga., it was announced recently by E. Owen Fitz- 
simons of Charlotte, N. C., president of the group. This 
will mark the first meeting of more than a single day since 
formation of the Carded Yarn Group in 1936 and the suc- 
ceeding organization, the Carded Yarn Association, Inc., 
three years ago. 

Program for the parley includes registration of delegates 
at noon, Thursday, Oct. 27. In the afternoon the customary 
business session of the membership will be held, with elec- 
tion of officers and directors for the next year. A dinner 
meeting of the association's board is scheduled for that 
evening. 

On Friday morning, Oct. 28, there will be an open meet- 
ing for members and their guests, with an absence of asso- 
ciation activities and reports. Ted M. Forbes, executive 
vice-president of the Cotton Manufacturers Association of 
Georgia, will be one of the speakers. Other persons to 
appear on the program will be made known at a later date, 
it was stated. Friday afternoon will be left open for sports 
and recreation. A banquet in the evening will conclude the 
parley. 

Membership of the association includes representative 
manufacturers of carded cotton sales yarn from Maine, Mas- 
sachusetts, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee and Texas. 
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Urge Continuance Of Taft-Hartley Act 


Maintaining that the Taft-Hartley Act has accomplished 
much in establishing the balance in labor management re- 
lations necessary to peaceful collective bargaining, David T. 
Roadley of Charlotte, N. C., March 9 urged the House labor 
committee not to repeal the measure. Speaking for the 
American Cotton Manufacturers Association, Mr. Roadley, 
who is personnel director for Kendall Mills, declared that 
to scrap the bill simply because of opposition of union 
leaders ‘would hurt employers, workers, and that great 
body which suffers when either employers or unions have 
He pointed 


out that the cotton textile industry has lost fewer man days 


unwarranted powers .. . the public at large.” 
from strikes during the life of this act than in the compara- 
tive period prec eding under the old Wagner Act. He said 
there has been a decline in the number of unfair labor 
practices cases filed, even taking into account these pro- 
visions of the Taft-Hartley Act which authorize unfair labor 
practice complaints against unions. Summing up the A. C. 
M. A. position, Mr. Roadley said the association feels that 
the dire predictions of industrial strife and injury to the 
labor movement as the result of the enactment of the Taft 
Hartley Act have not been borne out. This, in view of the 
hostile attitude of union labor officials towards the act. is 
extremely significant, he added. 


Pelzer Wins Southern Textile Cage Tourney 


An estimated 20,000 persons witnessed the 26th annual 
Southern Textile Basketball Tournament held March 1-5 tn 
Greenville, $. C. Top tournament honors were captured by 
Pelzer (S C.) Mills. Class A Bovs. and Chatham Mtge Co. 
Elkin, N. C.. Class A Girls Pacitn 
Mills (Lyman, S. C., division), Class B Boys; North Geor 
gia Processing Co. of Toccoa, Ga., Class B Girls; and 
Dunean Mills of Greenville, Class C Boys. Runners-up in 
these divisions were: Peerless Woolen Mills of Rossville. 
Ga.; Drayton Mills, Spartanburg, S. ¢ 


Othe r winners werfe 


- Southern Franklin 


Processing Co. of Greenville; Riegel Mfg. Co. of Ware 


Shoals. S. C.. 
Kendall Co. 


The following all-star teams were selected at the conclu- 


and Pelzer Mills. Pelzer is a subsidiary of the 


sion of the tournament: 

Class A boys: Wooten (Pelzer), Michaels (Peerless), 
Becker (Pelzer), Cooke (Peerless) and Walters (Enka) 
Class A girls: Paradise (Chatham), Badgett (Chatham), 
Condrey (Drayton), Melton (Drayton), Janie Sherrill 
(Chatham), Cope (Chatham). 

Class B boys: Beasley (Lyman), Eubanks (Lyman), Bur- 
gess (Beacon), Horn (Martel), Landreth (Southern Frank 
lin). Class B girls: Dorothy Nimmons (Piedmont), Mar- 
tin (Calhoun Falls), Thompson (Ware Shoals), Hollyfield 
(Toccoa), Poore (Ware Shoals), Payne (Toccoa). Class € 
boys: Granger (Dunean), Cox (Dunean), Drennon (Pel- 
zer), Wyatt (Monaghan), and Bagwell (Monaghan). 

The new edition of the pocket size Clark’s Directory of 
Southern Textile Mills, the 1949 edition, has been com- 
pleted and is now ready for mailing by Clark Publishing Co. 

It is the Sixty-Seventh Edition, as the first edition was 
issued on July 1, 1911. For a number of years it was issued 
twice per year, but in recent years it has been issued annu- 
ally. Address orders to P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 
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Textile Mills Make Mercerizing Records 
with MANHATTAN ROLLS 


Pictured are six of 56 Manhattan Rubber Covered Rolls on 
two warp mercerizing ranges in a large Southern textile mill. 


Records of long, uninterrupted service are common with 
Manhattan Rolls, even on immersion rolls constantly submerged 


in dilute sulphuric acid or alkaline solutions. 


Uniform density and accurate finish are an assurance of our 
skilled roll covering craftsmen at North Charleston. You can 
rely on Manhattan for... 


“Beller Service from a Southern Mill” 


RUBBER LINED PIPE & FITTINGS RUBBER & ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 


RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, wwe. 


NORTH CHARLESTON, S. C. 


PINS and LAGS 


CARDING 
BEATER 


SINCE 1870 


A BIG MODERN PLANT 
PLUS 75 YEARS of EXPERIENCE 


It means that you can speed your production by making 
use of all the knowledge we have gained on needle- 
pointed specialties for the preparation of wool and 
other fibers. In all the field—no plant like this—no 
such rich fund of experience—no such quality. Your 
inquiries will receive prompt attention. 


WILLIAM CRABB & 303 3rd Ave., Newark, J. 
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Two Groups Cited In F. T. C. Complaint 


The Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc., New York, the Carded 
Yarn Association, Inc., Charlotte, N. C., and the officers, 
directors and executive committees of both groups March 
14 were named in a Federal Trade Commission complaint. 
It charged 30 manufacturers and distributors of twine prod- 
ucts with combination and conspiracy to eliminate competi- 
tion and restrain trade. : 

The F.T.C. complaint charged the following respondents 
with reducing prices for hop twine to “unreasonably low 
levels” for a brief period to destroy competition and elim- 
inate a competitor: Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga., and its 
agent, Arthur J. Toupin, trading as Toupin Hardware Co., 
Moxee City, Wash.; California Cotton Mills Co., Oakland, 
Calif., its representative, William C. Hood, Seattle, and its 
distributor, Carl E. Nelson and Mrs. Alice G. Brown, co- 
partners trading as Clifford W. Brown Co., Salem, Ore.; 
Shuford Mills, Inc., Hickory, N. C.; A. A. Shuford Mills 
Co. and Highland Cordage Co., both of. East Hickory, N. 
C., and Hickory Spinning Co., West Hickory, N. C.; Gran- 
ite Falls Mfg. Co. and Granite Cordage Co., both of Gran- 
ite Falls, N. C.; Schermerhorn Bros. Co., Chicago, its vice- 
president and general manager, Arthur J. Cooley, Seattle, 
its manager, R. C. Frost, Portland, Ore., and its sales man- 
ager, Edward Hase, San Francisco; Yakima (Wash.) Hard- 
ware Co.; Ames, Harris & Neville Co., Portland, Ore., and 
Blake, Mofhtt & Towne, San Francisco. 

In addition, the following were named respondents: 
Oakdale Cotton Mills, Jamestown, N. C.; Cleveland Mill 
& Power Co., Lawndale, N. C.; Rocky Mount (N. C.) 


Mills; Orange Cotton Mills, Orangeburg, S. C.; January & 
Wood -Co., Maysville, Ky.; Puritan Cordage Mills, Inc., 
Louisville, Ky.; Rockford (Tenn.) Mfg. Co.; Callaway 
Mills, LaGrange, Ga.; Silver Lake Co. and Whittier Mills 
Co., both of Chattahoochee, Ga.; Southern Mills Corp., 
Oxford, Ala.; Mt. Vernon-Woodberry Mills, Inc., Balti- 
more; Wm. E. Hooper & Sons Co., Philadelphia; Houston 
(Tex.) Cotton Mills Co.; Linen Thread Co., Inc., J. P. 
Stevens & Co., and Turner-Halsey Co., all of New York; 
Dan River Mills, Inc., Danville, Va.; Samson Cordage 
Works, Boston; Bascom B. Blackwelder, Hildebran, N. C.. 
formerly president of A. A. Shuford Mills Co., Granite 
Falls Mfg. Co., Highland Cordage Co. and Granite Cordage 
Co.; E. Owen Fitzsimons, Charlotte, N. C., president and 
treasurer of the Carded Yarn Association, and Paul B. Hal 
sted, New York, secretary-treasurer of the Cotton-Textile 
Institute. 


Exhibit Of S. C. Products Planned 


With the idea in mind of stimulating South Carolinians’ 
interest in the products manufactured within the state's 
borders, Radio Station W.T.M.A. of Charleston is planning 
an extensive promotion campaign entitled ‘Acres of Dia- 
monds.”’ The campaign, which runs from April 1 to June 
30, will center around a “South Carolina-Made Products 
Exposition” in Charleston’s County Mall May 9-14. 

A five-week educational campaign of radio and newspaper 
promotion will precede the exposition. One thousand dol- 
lars in prizes will be given for the best essays submitted by 
South Carolinians as to why they should buy South Carolina- 


REED SQUARES 


they are finished with Chrome. 


“GREENSBORO” REEDS. 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Here’s a tool that has been off the market during the war 
and for which we have had many requests. These reed 
squares were ground to our specifications (2” x 142” x 4” 
thick). They have a finger hold for easy handling and 


Save money on shuttles by using these squares and 


Greensboro Loom Reed Co., Inc. 


L6 


S Y S T E M S Music and Entertainment — 


For a Survey of Your Plant By Our Sound Engineer, Write 


SOUTHERN RADIO CORPORATION 


CAROLINA SOUND DISTRIBUTOR FOR RCA 


for every Sound Amplification 
purpose in Textile Mills, Including 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
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made products. These winners will be announced at the 
exposition. Along with this there will be 350 announce- 
ments and 75 programs over W.T.M.A. explaining the 
campaign. Also there will be 7,000 lines of display adver- 
tising in the News & Courter and Evening Post, plus hun- 
dreds of window displays and other publicity features. 
The follow-up campaign, which runs for six weeks fol- 
lowing the exposition, will be similar to the educational 
program with frequent reference being made to each of the 
firms that were exhibitors. The staff of W.T.M.A. has spent 
months planning the campaign with the idea that South 
Carolina is or will be what the people make it; that the 
most important way to make South Carolina a better state 
is to support industry by buying products made in the state. 


Barkley To Speak At A. C. M. A. Convention 


Vice-President Alben W. Barkley will be one of the 
principal speakers at the annual convention of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association to be held March 31- 
April 2 at Palm Beach, Fla. Mr. Barkley will speak at the 
Friday afternoon session, April 1. Other speakers scheduled 
to be heard at the event include H. L. Wingate, president 
of the Georgia Farm Bureau Federation and vice-president 
of the National Cotton Council; M. Earl Heard, vice-pres: 
dent in charge of research at West Point (Ga.) Mfg. Co. 
and chairman of the association’s committee on research: 
Dr. Claudius Murchison, president, and G. Ellsworth Hug- 
gins, chairman, of the Cotton-Textile Institute. 

Opening session of the event will be held Thursday after- 
noon, March 31. Frank’S. Wright, assistant to Gov. Fuller 
Warren of Florida, will deliver the address of welcome and 
W. A. L. Sibley of Union, S. C., member of the association's 
board of government, will respond. A dinner meeting of 
the association's board of government will be held at 
p. m. 

Ellison S$. McKissick of Easley, S. C., first vice-president 
of the association, will preside at the Friday afternoon ses- 
sion when Vice-President Barkley will be heard. Mr. Win- 
gate and Mr. Heard will also speak during this session; Mr. 
Wingate will discuss the relationship of Southern agricul- 
ture and industry and Mr. Heard will consider the need for 
research in the textile industry. The annual banquet will be 
held Friday evening at 7:30 and toastmaster for the occasion 
will be Harvey Moore of Charlotte, N. C., chairman of the 
board of government. 

George P. Swift of Columbus, Ga., second vice-president 
of the group, will preside at the Saturday morning session, 
April 2. Committee reports, election of officers, handling of 
new business, and a presentation by Charles A. Cannon of 
Kannapolis, N. C., past chairman of the board of the asso- 
ciation, are on the agenda for this session. The final meet- 
ing of the convention will be held by the new board of 
government at 1 o'clock in the afternoon. 


The Nu-Fab Corp. of Chicago, adveitising a new prod- 
uct, Miracloth, a cleaning fabric, recently ran what is be- 
lieved to be the most expensive single advertisement ever 
printed in a newspaper. Appearing in The Chicago Trib- 
une, the advertisement was printed on the new fabric which 
ran through the presses just as regular newsprint. The 
company paid $40,000 for the advertisement, $32,000 of 
which was for the cost of the 440,000 square yards of ma- 
terial on which it was printed. 
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“BILTRITE” CANVAS LUG STRAP 


(PATENTED) 


LAMBETH ROPE CORPORATION 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS., U.S.A. 


You Get— 


QUALITY SERVICE 
AND ACCURACY 


When you have your Spindles, Pressers, Flyers, 


Steel Rolls & Picker Aprons reconditioned by 


NORLANDER-YOUNG 


MACHINE COMPANY 


York Road Phone 5-4022 
GASTONIA, N. C. 


OUR MOTT QUALITY AND SERVICE AT A MINIMUM COST 
Has realized thousends of repeated orders 
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SELLING AGENTS 


For Southern Cotton Goods 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


NEISLER MILLS COMPANY, Inc. 


Salling Agents 


40 WORTH. STREET, NEW YORK 


BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


» 
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Fourth Quarter Broad Woven Output Listed 


A total of 2,260 million linear yards of cotton broad 
woven fabrics (except tire fabrics) was produced in the 
fourth quarter of 1948, according to the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, Department of Commerce. This production was almost 
the same as in the third quarter, but was 12 per cent below 
fourth quarter 1947. Production of tire cord fabric, at 129 
million pounds, was seven per cent below the third quarter 
and 12 per cent below the fourth quarter of last year. 

Production of every type of goods except cotton duck and 
rayon and nylon tire cord and fabric was below the fourth 
quarter of 1947. Cotton tire cord and fabric production, 
totaling 64 million pounds, was lower than at any time 
since the fourth quarter of 1944, when 58 million pounds 
were produced. 

Output of narrow sheetings and allied coarse and medium 
yarn fabrics increased slightly in the fourth quarter, with 
osnaburgs and Class B sheetings showing a considerable 
increase, while Class A sheetings declined. Carded broad- 
cloths, totaling 62 million yards, and combed and _ part 
combed broadcloths, totaling 31 million yards, continued to 
decline. 

The production of 352 million yards of tobacco and 
cheese cloths marked an increase of 11 million yards over 
the third quarter and of 28 million yards over the fourth 
quarter of 1947. Napped fabrics production of 104 million 
yards was the lowest reported since the fourth quarter of 
1945. Marquisettes production of 43 million yards was 
down 17 per cent from the third quarter and 29 per cent 
from the fourth quarter of 1947. 

The data were reported by manufacturers primarily en- 
gaged in weaving fabrics over 12 inches in width of cotton, 
silk, rayon, and other synthetic fibers. All known manufac- 
turers in the industry were canvassed. Estimates have been 
included for companies whose reports were not received in 
time for tabulation; these companies account for approxi- 
mately 15 per cent of the total looms in place. 


February Cotton Consumption Reflects Drop 


Lint cotton consumed during February, 1949, according 
to the Bureau of the Census, totaled 640,182 bales, com- 
pared with 674,463 bales during January and 785,677 dur- 
ing February of 1948. Consumption for the seven months 
ended Feb. 28 totaled 4,844,239 bales compared with 5,- 
131,140 for the corresponding period a year previously, 

Cotton consumed during February included: in cotton- 
growing states, 574,577 bales, compared with 607,398 in 
January this year, and 693,920 in February of last year, and 
for the seven-month period, 4,323,886 compared with 
4,788,678 in the corresponding period a year ago; in the 
New England states, 52,330 bales, compared with 52,901 
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and 73,369, and for the seven-month period 418,144 com- 
pared with 516,256. 

Bales of lint cotton on hand Feb. 28 included: in con 
suming establishments, 1,617,962 compared with 2,244,151 
a year ago; in public storage and at compresses, 7,500,407 
compared with 4,474,308 a year ago. In cotton-growing 
states consuming establishments had 1,401,677 bales on 
hand Feb. 28 compared with 1,894,200 a year ago; in 
public storage and at compresses were 7,461,960 bales com- 
pared with 4,408,512 a year ago. New England consuming 
establishments held 177,533 bales Feb. 28 compared with 
298,119 a year ago; in public storage and at compresses 
Feb. 28 were 31,457 bales compared with 50,780 a year 
ago. 

Cotton spindles active during February numbered 20,,- 
758,000 compared with 20,927,000 during January this 
year, and 21,485,000 during February last year. In cotton- 
growing states there were 16,595,000 compared with 16,- 
630,000 for January this year and 17,032,000 for February 
last year; in New England states, 3,781,000 compared with 
3,891,000 and 4,029,000. 


February Rayon Shipments Off 11 Per Cent 


Shipments of rayon yarn and staple by domestic producers 
in February approximated 78,000,000 pounds, a decline of 
11 per cent from the 87,600,000 pounds shipped in Jan- 
uary, according to the March issue of the Rayon Organon, 
statistical bulletin of the Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. 
Total deliveries for the first two months of the year were 
four per cent under those of the similar period in 1948. 
Filament yarn deliveries in January amounted to 69,800,000 
pounds (44,800,000 pounds viscose+-cupra and 25,000,000 
pounds acetate), while February shipments totaled 63,000,- 
OOO pounds (41,000,000 viscose--cupra and 22,000,000 
acetate). January shipments of staple fiber totaled 17,800,- 
000 pounds, of which 13,600,000 pounds were viscose and 
the balance acetate. February shipments declined to 15,000,- 
OOO pounds (12,000,000 viscose and 3,000,000 acetate). 

Producers stocks of filament rayon yarn at the end of 
January amounted to 15,200,000 pounds and by the end of 
February had increased to 21,000,000 pounds. A similar 
increase was registered in producers’ staple stocks which 
rose from 6,200,000 pounds at the end of January to 10,- 
000,000 pounds Feb. 28. 

Imports of rayon filament yarn during 1948, according to 
final figures released by the Department of Commerce, 
amounted to 10,059,530 pounds, valued at $11,963,264, or 
an average of $1.19 a pound. In terms of weight the fila- 
ment yarn imports were the largest since 1929 and in value 


J. W. Valentine & Co., Inc. 


Selling Agents 
40 Worth St. New York City 


+++ 


Southern Representative 


T. HOLT HAYWOOD 


612 S. Main St. Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Two Differentials in One 


Roy 40SR. Se WI 
rast grinding. 
Roy 40SRS. | th VI prerer 


reguiar or siower arinding 


B. S. ROY & SON COMPANY 


Established 1868 
Factory . Worcester, Mass. 


Representatives in the South 


Charles E. Hendrick—L. P. Bell—B. L. Quick—who may 
be contacted at office and warehouse. North Trvon 
Street. Route 29. Charlotte. N. C.—Tel. 5-3845 


COMPANY INCORPORATED 


Sells for Arccount Ouly 
GREY GOODS FINISHED GoopDs 
FABRICATED HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES 


Nation -Wide- World-Wide 


Our GATEWAY Trodemork 
Product 
Head office: 90 WORTH STREET 


NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


Hosiery Division 
Empire State Building 


Great “Textile Selling Organization 


BOSTON «+ PHILADELPHIA « CLEVELAND «+ MEMPHIS « DALLAS « CHICAGO « ST. LOUIS 
PHOENIX « LOS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO « TORONTO « ATLANTA « BALTIMORE 
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the largest since 1927, the highest year on record. Rayon 
staple imports in 1948 reached a total of 38,637,791 pounds 
valued at $13,339,499, or an average value of 35 cents per 
pound. Staple imports in 1948 represented a further in- 
crease in the high post-war level, reaching the highest dollar 
volume on record and, in terms of weight, they were ex- 
ceeded only in the peak year of 1939 when 47,402,005 
pounds were. imported. 

Exports of rayon filament yarn during 1948 fell to 14,- 
944,759 pounds, 37 per cent under exports in 1947. These 
exports were valued at $12,734,986, or an average of 85 
cents a pound. From the standpoint of weight, 48 per cent 
more yarn was exported from this country than was im- 
ported. Staple and waste exported during 1948 amounted 


to 7,439,566 pounds valued at $2,129,358, or 29 cents a 
pound. Spun rayon yarn exports totaled 698,484 pounds 
with an average value of $1.05 a pound. 

Italy was the most important source of filament yarn 
shipped to the United States. accounting for 30 per cent of 
the total, followed by Germany with 28 per cent, the United 
Kingdom ten per cent; Switzerland eight per cent; and the 
Netherlands and France ‘with seven per cent each. For 
staple exports to this country, France replaced Belgium as 
the most important source with 27 per cent of the total. 
Netherlands came next with 20 per cent; Belgium 18 per 
cent; United Kingdom 15 per cent; and Switzerland 12 per 


cent. The remainder of imports were scattered. The United 
Kingdom registered the largest actual and relative gain in 
staple exports to the United States rising from 1,295,000 
pounds in 1947 to 5,833,000 pounds in 1948, or from four 
per cent of the total in 1947 to 15 per cent in 1948. 

A study made by the Organon on cellulose consumption 
in the rayon industry reveals that in 1948 all previous 
records were broken. A total of 539,500 short tons of cellu- 
lose was consumed in 1948, a gain of 13 per cent over the 
previous year. This figure does not include cellulose pulp 
consumed in the manufacture of cellophane, plastics or 
products other than rayon filament yarn, staple and waste. 
During 1948 the proportion of cotton linters to wood pulp 
used for rayon production showed a gain. Linters accounted 
for 19 per cent of the total cellulose poundage consumed as 
against 17 per cent in 1947. Put another way, linters pulp 
usage in 1948 inc reased 29 per cent over the previous year 
while the increase in wood pulp was ten per cent. 

The United States is the largest user of apparel wools in 
the world. consuming 1.000.000 OOO pounds annually, of 
which about three-fourths are imported. 


A pound of textiles is used with every three pounds of 
rubber, making textiles the most important raw material 
in the manufacture of rubber products. 


SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY for Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies 
who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives are frequently in urgent need of information, 


‘ervice, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value to our subscribers. 


ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Wilton, N. H. Sou. Megr.: L. 8. Ligon, Greenville, 8. 
C.; Sales Mgr.: S&S. R. Roane. 


ACME STEEL CO., 2840 Archer Ave., Chicago 8. Ill. Southeastern Reprs.: 
FP. H. Webb, Mer., 603 Stewart Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Royal C. Camp, 
P. O. Box 2048, Greensbore, N. C: C. A. Carrell, 603 Stewart Ave., 5.W., At- 
lanta, Ga.: E. Drewry, 4179 Clif? Rd.. Birmingham, Ala.;: G. R. Basley, 
P. O. Box 1087, Greenville, S. C.: T. A. Kennedy, 34 W. Lock Lane, Richmond, 
Va.: W. G. Polley, Signal Mountain, Chattanooga, Tenn.: H. C. Sharpe, P. O. 
Box 2463, Orlando, Fla.: J. W. Webb, 603 Stewart Ave.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; 
}. E. Tyler, 326 St. Paul Place, Baltimore, Md.; N. C. Brill, 407 Shell Bidg., 
Houston, Tex.: J. C. Brill, 309 Magazine St.. New Orleans, La.; D. C. Jorgen- 
sen, 2140 Ingleside Ave., Apt. C-1, Phone Ivy 1673-J, Macon, Ga.; I. J. Gor- 
don, 1910 Mae St.. Orlando, Fila.: Marcus M. Brown, P. O. Box 205, Chariotte, 
N. C. The Philadelphia Office, 401 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AIR ENGINEERING OO., 115 W. Catherine St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: 
E. J Severs, C. H. White 


ALLEN CO., THE, 440 River Road, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Repr.: L. E. 
Wooten, Fort Mill, 8. C. 


\MERICAN CYANAMID CO... Industrial Chemicals Div., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, Wilkinson Blvd., Charlotte, N. C., 
flugh Puckett, Sou. District Mgr. Reprs.: John D. Hunter, Paul F. Haddock, 
R. 8S. Meade, @. M. Rhodes, Charlotte Office: E. J. Adams, 1404 S. 22nd St., 
Birmingham, Ala.: Jack B. Button, 1409 Garland Drive, Greensboro. N. C.;: 
Cc. B. Suttle, Jr., 423 Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga.: C. P. Kirchen, 10 South 
St.. Mobile, Ala.: T. O. McDonald, 531 Masonic Temple Bldg., New Orleans, 
La. 


AMERICAN KEY PRODUCTS, INC., 15 Park Row. New York 7. N. ¥. Sou. 
Repr.: Ira L. Griffin, P. O. Box 1576, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING OCO., Providence. R. I. Sou. Plants, Charlotte, N 
C., and Atlanta, Ga. 


AMERICAN TEXTILE SHEET METAL WORKS, Dallas, N. C. L. W. Ingle, 
owner 


AMERICAN VIBCOSE CORP., 350 Fifth Ave.. New York City. Sou. Office, 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Henry E. Kelly. Mer. 


APEX MACHINE TOOL SUPPLY CO., P. O. Box 4121, 312 N. McDowell 8t.. 
Charlotte 4, N. C. Paul Wichelhaus and H. P. Wichelhaus. Distributor for: 
Barber-Colman Co., Threadwell Tap & Die Co., Chicago Latrobe Twist Drill 
Co., Vascoloy-Ramet Corp., Cincinnati Lathe & Tool Co., Canedy-Otto Mig 
Co.. Greaves Machine Tool Co., Smith-Mills Co., Grob Bros., The Skinner 
Chuck Co., Davis Keyseater Co., Bradford Machine Tool Co., Queen City Co 
Tubular Micrometer Co., Gilbert 8S. Simonski, and others. 


ARMOUR & CO., Armour Soap Works, 1355 West 3ist St., Chicago 9, Ill. Dist. 
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Divisional Offices: Armour & Co., P. O. Box 2664, Birmingham, Ala.; Armour 
& Co., 1816 Liberty Life Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C.: Armour & Co., Jacksonville, 
Pla.: Armour & Co., Room 601, Chesapeake & Ohio Bidg., Huntington, W. Va. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INC., Providence, R. I. Sou. Headquarters, 2130 
N. Trycn St., Charlotte, N. C.. W. Chester Cobb. Sou. Sales Mgr. Technica! 
Service Men: Dwight L. Turner, 160 N. Park St., Statesville, N. C., Phone 40-J; 
W. L. Mills, 2213 Friendly Rd., Greensboro, N. C., Phone 3-6282; Philip L. 
Lavoie, 19 Polk St.. Sylacauga, Ala.: John H. Graham, P. O. Box 904, Green- 
ville, S. C., Phone County 7614: Donald A. Barnes, 1010 Margaret Ave., Ma- 
rietta, Ga., Phone 1335-M. Plant Manager: A. H. Noble, 2130 N. Tryon St., 
Charlotte 2, N. C. Warehouse and Sou. Mfg. Plant, 2130 N. Tryon St., Char- 
lotte, N. C 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Fall River. Mass. Sou. Sales and Service Office and 
Repair Shop. 1201 S. Graham St Charlotte. N. C.. J. M. Reed, Sou. Mger.. 
T. F. Hart, Sales: Manufacturing Plant, Sales Office and Repair Shop, Laurens 
Rad.. Greenville, S. C., A. E. Johnston, Jr.. Mer.: Sales Office and Repair 
Shop, 357 Forrest Ave., N. E.. Atlanta, Ga., J. E. Seacord, Jr., Mgr.: Texas 
Repr.: Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex 


ATWOOD DIVISION, Universal Winding Co., Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 
618 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; Agent, Frederick Sails 


BAHNSON CO., THE, 1001 Marshall St.. Winston-Salem, N. C.: 886 Drewery 
St.. Atlanta. Ga. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, ll. Sou. Office, 31 W. McBee Ave... Green- 
ville, S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mgr. 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C 


BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, INC., 10 High St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Of- 
fice, 318 Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg, 8. C. 


BARRELED SUNLIGHT (U. 8. Gutta Percha Paint Co.), Providence, R. I. 
Cc. L. Park, Sou. Dist. Mgr., 1640 N. Emory Rd., N.EB.. Atlanta, Ga.: Thomas 
C. Roggenkamp, 118 Altondale Ave., Charlotte, N. C.: L. K. Palmer. P. O. Box 
1123, Spartanburg, S. C.; William M. Moore, 601 Pearl St.. Lynchburg, V3.: 
Alfred G. Malone, P. O. Box 3763, Orlamdo, Fla.; P. R. Singletary, 3083 Pied- 
mont Rd., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


BEST & O©CO., INC., EDWARD H., Boston, Mass. Sou. Repr.: W. C. Hames, 185 
Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 5974: William J. Moore, 1 Pen- 
dieton St.. Greenville. S. C., Phone Greenville 7646. 


BLACKMAN-UHLER CO., 180 Exell St.. Spartanburg, S. C. W. B. Uhiler, 
Paul C. Thomas: Rock Hill, S. C., P. C. Blackman, Jr., Box 1076. 


BORNE SCRYMSER CO... Works and Offices. 632 S. Front St.. Elizabeth. N. J 
Warehouse, 815 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Megr.: Russell C. 
Young. Reprs.: John Ferguson, LaGrange, Ga.: Willard E. Smith, Charlotte, 
N. C. 
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BROOKLYN FIBRE BROOM CO.. Brooklyn 
Box 841. Greenville, 5S. C 


N. ¥. Sou. Repr.: John Batson 


BULLARD CLARK CO., THE. Charlotte. N. C.. and Danielson, Conn. E. H 
Jacobs Southern Division Plant. Warehouse and Office, Box 3096. South Bivad 
Chariotte., N. C. Sou. Exec Edward Jacobs Bullard. Pres and C. W. Cain 
V.-Pres. and Gen. Megr.. both of Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Service Engineers: 5. B 
Henderson. Box 133, Greer, 8. C L. L. Froneberger,. Jr 834 Bessemer Ave 
Greensboro, N. C.: W. D. (Chip) Clark. 399 Lofton Road, N.W Atlanta 


Ga.; Frank W. Beaver. Concord. N. C 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO... Chattanooga. Tenn. Plants: Chattanooga- 
Knoxville-Nashville. Sales and Service: C. A. Schier. A. 8S. Burkart. W. A 
Bentel, W. J. Kelly. Jr.. George S. McOarty. A. J. Kelly. J. A. Burkart, D. H 


Gunther, T. A. Martin. O. G. Edwards. Roy Mann, Lawrence Newman, ©. V 
Day Darden Newman care of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co Chattanooga 
Tenn.; H. V. Wells, John T. Pigg. J. T. Hill. G. L. Vivrett. care of Burkart- 
Schier Chemical Co.. Nashville. Tenn Phil H. Swann. George Garner. L. W 
Maddux, D. L. Pielden. care of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Knoxville, Tenn 
James A. Brittain. 3526 Cliff Road, Birmingham. Ala.; W. C. McElroy, 34 
Sanders Ave., Lowell, Mass 


CAROLINA BELTING CO., 26 Augusta St.. Greenville. 8S. C. 
CAROLINA LOOM REED CO., 1000 S. Elm St... Greensboro, N. OC. 


CAROLINA MACHINERY CO., Steel Creek Rd.. P. O. Box 1922, Charlotte, 
N. C. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, 5. C. 


CARTER TRAVELER CO., Gastonia. N. C.. Division of A. B. Carter, Inc., 
Gastonia, N. C. Sou. Repr.: R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 S. Main St., Dallas, 
Tex. 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC., Charlotte, N. C. Peter S 
Glichrist, Jr. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 314 E. 6th St., Charlotte. N. C. Gales 
Reprs.: J. BE. Beattie, P. O. Box 82, Greenville, 8. C.: J. L. Harkey and P. L. 
Pindell, Charlotte Office. 


CIBA CO., INC., Greenwich and Morton Sts.. New York City 
and Warehouses. Charlotte, N. C 


Sou. Offices 


CLINTON INDUSTRIES, INC., Clinton. Iowa. R. C. Rau, 8S. E. Megr., Clinton 
Sales Co., Inc... 918 Mortgage Guarantee Bidg.. Atianta 3, Ga., Tel. Walnut 
8998: Boyce L. Estes. 343 Mimosa Dr., Decatur, Ga. Sou. Reprs.: Grady Gilbert. 
Box 342. Phone 3192, Concord, N. C.: Jack M. Gibson, 900 Woodside Bidg 
Phone 22-8022. Greenville, S. C. Stocks carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage 
Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Forrest Abbott Co., 117 E. Court St.. Greenville. 8. C 
Atlanta Service Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga.; Industrial Chemicals, Roanoke Rap- 
ids, N. C. 


COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO., Gastonia, N. C 
COLE MFG. CO., BR. D., Newnan, Ga. 


COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., 2 Park Ave.. New York, N. Y. 

CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO., 17 Battery Piace. New York City Corn 
Products Sales Co., Southeastern Bidg.. Greensboro, N. C.. W. Rouse Joyner, 
Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co.. Montgomery Bidg.. Spartanburg. 8. C.: Corn 
Products Sales Co., Woodside Bidg.. Greenville. S. C.. J. Allen Simpson, Mer.; 
Corn Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Bidg., Atlanta. 


Ga.; Corn Products Sales Co.. Comer Bidg.. Birmingham, Ala., L. Hawley 
Kelly, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient points. 

CRABB & CO., WILLIAM, 303 Third Ave., Newark, N. J. 

CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. Sou. Offices and 


Plant: 1505 Hutchison Ave., Charlotte, N. C 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., 72 Cambridge St.. Worcester, Mass. Sou. 
Reprs.: Greenville, S. C.. 1000 Woodside Bidg.. W. F. Woodward. Tel. 2-7131: 


Dallas, Tex., O. T. Daniels, care Textile Supply Co 

DANIELS, INC., C. R.. 4900 Wetheredsville Rd.. Baltimore 16. Md. Sou. Offic 
C. R. Daniels, Inc., 121 East Third St.. Charlotte, N. C. Baskets. Hampers 
Trucks, Canvas Bags, Tarpaulins. and other canvas product 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Repr.: John E. Humphries. 
P. ©. Box 834, Greenville. S. C.: John H. O'Neill. P. O. Box 720. Atlanta. 
Ga ames H. Carver. Box 22, Ruthertordton. N. C 


DAVIS MFG. CO., INC., FRANK, 1139 Main St., Pawtucket. R. I.. U. S. A. 
Sou. Reprs.: John P. Batson, P. O. Box 641, Greenville, S. C.: R. EB. L. Hold, 
Jr., P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro, N. C. 


DAYTON RUBBER CO., THE, Dayton 1, Ohin. Textile Accessory Reprs.: 
J. ©. Cole, P. O. Box 846, Greenville. 8S. C.: William L. Morgan, P. O. Box 
846, Greenville, S. C.; Thomas W. Meighan, 1364 Middlesex Ave., N.E.. Atlanta. 
Ga.; T. A. Sisemore, 525 Grove St.. Salisbury, N. C.: BE. L. Howell. P. O. Box 
846, Greenville, 5S. C.; J. R. Eawards, 401 Peachtree Rd., Spartanburg S. C. 
V-Belt Reprs.: J. M. Hubbard, Dist. Mgr.. The Dayton Rubber Co., 240 Spring 
St.. N.W., Atlanta. Ga.: C. G. Crim, 4123 N. Laurel Ave.. Charlotte. N. C.: F. 
©. Tanner. 1549 Marianna St.. Memphis, Tenn.; D. C. Greer, The Dayton 
Rubber Co., 240 Spring St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga.: EK. C. Sparks, P. O. Box 2368. 
Birmingham, Ala.; W. E. Wayland, 615 Third Ave., North. Jacksonville Beach. 
Fla.; E. W. Watson, 516 Riverside Dr.. Bossier City. La. Textile Jobbers: 
Greenville Textile Supply Co.. Greenville Belting Co., Greenville. S. C.: Textile 
Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.: 
Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham. Ala.; Industrial Supply, Inc., La- 
Grange, Ga.; Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex 


DICKSON & CO., W. K., 40444 8S. Tryon St., Charlotte. N. C. W. K. Dickson. 
DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO... Bristol. R. I Sou. Reprs.: R. E. L 
Holt, Jr., and Associates, P. O. Box 1474. Greensboro. N. C J. W. Davis, 
Manufacturer's Agent, P. O. Box 745. Columbus. Ga 

DODENHOFF CO., INC., W. D., Greenville. S. C. 

DOLGE CO., THE C. B., Westport, Conn. Sou 


Reprs.: L. G. Strickland, R 
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D. 4. Durham, N. C George E 


! 2404 Belvedere Ave Chariotte 2 
Nf New England: John H 


Potters Ave., Providence, R. I 


Bush 
Bariow, 43 


DRAPER CORP., Hopedale. Mass 
Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices and Warehouses. 
Draper. Jr.: Atianta,. Ga., 242 Forsyth St.. 8.W.., 


Rhode Island Warp Stop Equipment Branch 
Spartanburg. S. C., Clare li 
W. M. Mitchell 


DRONSFIELD BROS., Oldham. England: Boston, Mass 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., E. 1., Organic Chemicals Dept.. Main Office 


Wil gto Del. D. C. Newman, Mer. Sou. District: Charlotte Office 27 W 
ith St R. D. Sloan, Me! J. D. Sandridge. Asst. Mgr. Reprs E. P. David- 
ol Ww I. Picken M. D. Haney, Jt H H. Field. H. B. Constable. N. R 
Vieira. W. R. Ive I. F. Chambers, B. S. Nicholson, J. T. Hasty. J1 2 
lo Greenville, S. C MeGregor. Greenshcro, N. C J. A. Kidd 
i P t. N. C.; John L. Dabb Jt Hickory. N. C. Atlanta Office, 1206 
N. W B. Owes Me Rep! W. F. Crayton. Adam Fisher 
yy H. Straediev. W. A. Howard. Gavie Rogers. J. I Fesperman, Jr John 
S. Gardner: C. H. Asbury. Chattanooga, Tenn M. S. Morrison, Jr K nox- 
lle rent A. W. Pickens, Columbus, Ga J. EB. Dempsey. Orlando, Fia.; 
A. Verhage, Memphis, Tenn 


EATON, PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM WARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plant, 118'> W. Fourth 
St.. Charlotte. N. C.. George A. Field. Mgr.: Arthur W. Harris, Harris Mfg. 
Co., Agt P. O. Box 1982, Phone Main 2643, Atlanta, Ga.: P. W. Coleman, 
Box i393. Greenville, S. C., Phone: 2-3327: R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main 
St.. Dallas 1, Tex. 


ENGINBERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C., and Allen 
Bidg.. Greenville, 5S. C.: & and V. G. Brookshire. 


FERGUSON GEAR CO., Gastonia, N. C. 
Hartwell. Ga. J. Glenn Fisher 


Distributors: Carolina Supply Co., 
N. C.: J. W. Davis, Migrs 


FISHER MFG. CO., Depot St P. ©. Box 244 
Mer Robt. M. Matthews, Jr Plant Mer 
Greenville, S. C.: Shelton & Associates, Greensboro 
Agt.. Columbus, Ga 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Sou. Offices, 509 Johnston Bidg.. 
Charlotte, N. C 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. 
Process Oo. Greenville, S. C.: Central Franklin Process OCo., 
Tenn 


Sou. Plants. Southern Franklin 
Chattanooga, 


GASTONIA COMBER NEEDLING CO., Gastonia, N. C. 
GASTONTA MILL SUPPLY CO., Gastonia, N. C. 


GASTONIA ROLLER, FLYER & SPINDLE CO., Linwood Ave. and Second St.. 
Gastonia, N. C. Phone 1209 


GASTONIA TEXTILE SHEET METAL WORKS, INC., Gastonia, N. C. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL CO., Division Allied Chemical & Dye Corp.. 40 Rector 
St.. New York, N. ¥. Sou. Sales and Technical Service Offices: 45 Edgewood 
Ave.. S.E.. Atlanta, Ga.: 2000 Race St., Baltimore 30, Md.: 818 Tuckaseege Rd., 
P. O. Box 970, Charlotte 1, N. C.; 3909 Capitol Ave., Houston 3, Tex. 


GENERAL COAL O©O., 1217 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte 1. N. C. D. B. Smith, 
Sou. Sales Mer.: F. B. Crusan, Asst. Sou. Sales Mgr. Reprs.; H. G. Thompson, 
Asheville, N. C.: Hugh D. Brower, Atlanta, Ga.: H. C. Mills, Jr., Raleigh. 
N. C.: Guy H. Sowards, Greenville, S. C.; W. A. Counts, Res. Mgr.. Bluefield, 
W. Va.: E. H. Chapmen, Combustion Engineer, Charlotte, N. C.; J. E. Camp- 
bell, Combustion Engineer, Charlotte, N. C. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St.. New York City. Sou. Ofice 
and Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., S. H. Williams, Mgr. 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS, W. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Greensboro. N. C. Phone 5678. Geo. A 
McPetters, Mgr... Phone 2-0205: Raymond F. (‘'Dick’’) Coe, Phone 3-4193. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, 8S. C. 
GRIFFIN & SON, IRA L., P. O. Box 1576, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


GULF OIL CORF. ur ra., Pittsburgh, Pa. Div 
Timmons, Greenville, S. C.; W. G. Robertson, Jr., 
Burkhaiter, Charlotte, N. C.: G. P. King, Jr.., 
ter. Greensboro, N. C.; 8S. E. Owen, Jr., 
Raleigh. N. C. Div 
Pa.: New Orleans, La.: Houston, Tex.; 


Office. Atlanta, Ga. C. T. 
Spartanburg. S. C.;: R. G 
Augusta, Ga.: G. W. Burkhal- 
Hendersonville, N. C.: R. L. Winchell, 
Offices, Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; Philadelphia. 
Louisville, Ky.; Toledo, Ohio. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York 18. N. Y. 


H & B AMERICAN MAOHINE ©O., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices, 815 The 
Citizens and Southern National Bank Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Mgr.: 
Charlotte, N. C., Office, 1201 Johnston Bidg., Herman J. Jones, Div. Mgr.; J. T. 
Miller, Service Repr. 


HENDERSON FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. (Div. of Southern States Equip- 
ment Co.), Hampton, Ga. 


HENLEY PAPER CO. (formerly Parker Paper Co.), Headquarters and Main 
Warehouse, High Point, N. C.; Warehouses and Sales Divisions: Charlotte. 
N. C., Asheville, N. C., Gastonia, N. C. 


HERSEY, HENRY H., 44 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. Selling Agent for 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. and New England Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


HETHERINGTON & SONS, INC., JOHN, 72 Lincoln 8t., Boston 11, Mass. Sou. 
Repr.: Thomas M. Brockman, Jr., 236 W. Airline Ave., Gastonia. N. C. 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 303 Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 33. Pa. Sou. 


Reprs.: W. H. Brinkley, Gen. Sales Mgr., Sou. Div. 1301 W. Morehead St.. 
Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916. Sou. Reprs.: L. L. Brooks, 506 Cedar Rock 8t., 
Pickens, S. C., Tel. 3041; J. W. Byrnes. 701 N. Jacinto St., Houston 2, Tex.. 


Tel. Preston 7151: G. J. Reese, 546 McCallie Ave.. Chattanooga Tenn C LL 
Elgert, 10 E. Lexington St., Baltimore 2, Md., Tel. Saratoga 2388: T. B. Hansen. 
Rt. No. 2, Box 157, Glen Allen, Va., Tel. 5-1620; J. J. Reilly, 2788 Peachtree 
Rd., N.E., Apt. 6-B, Atlanta, Ga., Tel. Cherokee 7660; F. P. Hunt. Secretarial 
Exchange, 902-904 Dermon Bidg., Memphis, Tenn., Tel. 37-9626; A. N. Jackson, 
1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916; S. P. Schwoyer, P. O. Box 
1507 or 302‘: Otteray Drive, High Point, N. C., Tel. 3654; J. C. Mahaffey, 
Warp Size Specialist, 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 
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HOUGHTON WOOL CO., THE. 258 Summer St., Phone Liberty 1875, Boston, 
Mass. Sou. Repr.: Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2064, Phone 3-3692, Charlotte 1, 
N.C 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., 44-46 Vine St.. Worcester, Mass. Sou. Offices 
and Plants, 244 Forsyth St.. 58.W., Atlanta, Ga.: Guy L. Melichor, Sou. Agent; 
J. Floyd Childs, 219-223 S. Linwood St., Gastonia. N. C.: Carl M. Moore, 
Agent: Southwestern Repr., Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc., 718 Brown Bidg., 
Austin, Tex 


HUBINGER CO., THE, Keokuk, lowa. Sales Repr.: Ira L. Griffin, P. O. Box 
1576, Charlotte, N. C. Tel. 4-5306 


HUNT MACHINE WORKS, INC., 200 Academy St., Greenville, 5. C 


HYSTER CO., Portiand 8, Ore. Sou. Repr.: L. S. Teague Equipment Co., 921 
Lynch Bidg., Jacksonville 2, Fila. 


IDEAL MACHINE CO., Bessemer City, N. C., A. W. Kincaid, Mer 
INDUSTRIAL AIR ©O., Needham, Mass. 

INDUSTRIAL SUPPLY COMPANY, Clinton, 8. C. 

JENKINS METAL SHOPS, INC., Gastonia, N. C. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O Sou. Office. 1200 Woodside Bidg.. 
Greenville, S. C. Sou. Warehouses: Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, N.C. Sou. 
Reprs.: C. C. Switzer, Greenville, S. C.; E. Hays Reynolds, Greenville, 5. C.; 
Luke Castile. 924 Monticello Terrace, Charlotte 3, N. C.; F. M. Wallace. 
Homewood, Birmingham, Ala 


KIMMEL MACHINERY CO., LEON, P. O. Box 1316, New Spartanburg Highway. 
Greenville, 8. C 


LAMBETH ROPE CORP... New Bedford. Mass. Frank Purke, Phone 3-4887, 
Charlotte, N. C.: J. P. O'Leary, Phone 40862-M, Greenville, S. C. 


LANDIS, INC., OLIVER D., 718 Queens Road, Chariotte 7, N. C. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., INC., 2607 E. Tioga St.. Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Reprs.: A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Cheriotte, N. C.; W Sargent, P. 
O. Box 1044, Greenville, 5. C. 


LEWIS MACHINERY CO., W. D., P. O. Box 826, Gastonia, N. C. 


LOPER CO., RALPU E., 500 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. New England 
Office, Buffington Bidg., Fall River, Mass. 


LUBRIPLATE DIVISION, FISKE BROS. REFINING CO., 129 Lockwood S8t.. 
Newark 5. N. J. Sou. Repr.: J. Pred Welch. 1317 Lafayette Ave., Charlotte. 
N. C.: William F. Bloom, care Industrial Service Co.. P. O. Box 9. Station E 
Atlanta, Ga Leo A. DeJean, 850 Gladstone Bivd., Shreveport 38. La. Distrib- 


utors: Tidewater Supply Co., In Norfolk. Va Asheville, N. C.: Columbia 


Ss. C.: Knoxville. Tenn Johnsen City. Tenn.; Richmond, Va Roanoke, Va 
Industrial Service Co., 902 College Ave., Decatur, Ga Richmond Supply Cx 
Augusta, Ga Corbin: Supply Co.. Macon, Ga John D. Robinson Co.. Savan- 
nah, Ga Georgia-Alabama Suppiy Co Inc West Point, Ga Noland Co.., 
Inc., Chattanooga, Tenn Lewis Supply Co.. Memphis, Tenn Electrical Ma- 


chinery & Supply Co.. Nashville, Tenn.: Turner Supply Co.. Mobile, Ala Jet- 
ferson Brick Supply Co.. Birmingham, Ala R. J. Tricon New Orleans, 
La 


LUTTRELL & CO., C. E:, Greenville, 8. C. 
MAGUIRE & CO., INC., JOHN P., 370 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION OF RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, 
INC., THE, Passaic, N. J. Factory: North Charleston, S. C. Sou. Distributors: 
Alabama-——Teague Hdw. Co., Montgomery; Anniston Hdw. Co., Anniston; Long- 
Lewis Hdw. Co., Birmingham: Gadsden Hdw. Co., Gadsden. Georgia—American 
Mchy. Supply Co., AUlanta; Bibb Supply Co., Macon. Kentucky—Graft-Pelle Co.. 
Louisville. North Carolina—Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte: Dillon Supply Co.. 
Raleigh, Durham and Rocky Mount; Kester Mchy. Co., Winston-Salem, High 
Point and Burlington. South Carolina—The Cameron & Barkley Co., Charles- 
ton: Caruvlina Supply Co., Greenville; Columbia Supply Co., Columbia: Mont- 
gomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartanburg; Sumter Mchy. Co., Sumter. Tennessee— 
Chattanooga Belt & Sup. Co., Chattanooga; Summers Hdw. & Sup. Co.. 
Johnaun City: Power Equipment Co., Knoxville; Buford Bros., Inc., Nash- 
ville: Lewis Supply Co., Memphis. Virginia—Industrial Supply Corp., Rich- 
mond. 


MARQUETTE METAL PRODUCTS CO., THE, Cleveland, O. So. Reprs.: Chal 
H. White. 239 Hillside Ave.. Charlotte, N. C.: W. P. Russell, Box 778, Atlanta, 
Ga.: Byrd Miller, 908 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 5. C 


McKEE BELTING CO., 213 N. Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Repr.: T. J. 
Digby, Jr.. P. O. Box 244, Greer, &S. C 


McKELVIE MACHINE CO., Gastonia, N. C. Henry McKelvie. 

MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. O. Box 4354, Atlanta, Ga. WN. C. Repr.: Walter 8 
Coleman, P. O. Box 722, Salisbury, N. C.: S. C. Repr.: James P. Coleman, P. O 
Box 1351, Greenville, 5S. C.; Ga., Ala. and Tenn. Repr.: R. L. Holloway, P. O. 
Box 4334, Atianta, Ga. 

MEDLEY MFG. CO., 400-—32nd St., Columbus, Ga. Phone 2-1695-6 


MEINHARD, GREEFF, & CO., 51 Madison Ave.. New York, N. ¥Y. Sou. Repr.: 
E. F. Skinner, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte 2, N. C. 


MERROW MACHINE CO., THE, 8 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn. Hollister- 
Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, 8. C. 


MILL DEVICES CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main St... 
Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Repr.: (including Canada) C. E 
Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. I.; European Repr.: Mellor, Bromiley 
& Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. 

MILLER, BYRD, Manufacturers’ Agent, Woodside Bidg., Greenville. 8. C. 
MITCHAM & CO., N. Marietta St.. P. O. Box 271, Gastonia, N. C. 


MONARCH ELEVATOR & MACHINE CO., Greensboro, N. C. (Freight and 
Passenger Elevators). Service Branches: Charlotte, N. C.: Augusta, Ga 
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MORELAND CHEMICAL C©O., INC., Spartanburg, 8S. C. Paul C. Thomas, Pres.- 
Treas.; J. W. Ivey, Vice-Pres. and Sales Mgr. Reprs.: J. J. Blake, K. T. Moore, 
T. J. Boyd, Spartanburg, S. C.: W. E. Nash, Asheville, N. C. 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., Gen. Office, 40 
Rector St., New York City. Julian T. Chase. Res. Mer. Kenneth Mackenzie. 
Asst. to Res. Mgr., 201 W. First St., Charlotte. N. C. Salesmen: Wyss L. 
Barker, Harry L. Shinn, Geo. A. Artope and J. Reese Daniel, 201 W. First St... 
Chariotte, N. C.: J. H. Shuford, C. J. Dulin and J. A. Parker. Jefferson Stand- 
ard Bide.. Greensboro, N. C.: H. A. Rodgers and Chas. A. Spratt, 1202 James 
Bidg., Chattanooga 2, Tenn.; J. K. Boykin, American Savings Bank Bidg.. 
Atianta, Ga.: W. H. Jackson, County Club Apts... Columbus, Ga.: A. Jones. 
508 Cotton Exchange Bidg.. New Orleans, La.: Henry A. Cathey, 403 E. Frank- 
lin St.. Room 210, Richmond, Va. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER O©O., 354 Pine St.. Pawtucket. R. I. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. Gen. Mer... L. E. Taylor, 
Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Mgr... H. B. Askew, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: J. K 
Sumner, P. O. Box 1607, Charlotte. N. C.: Donald C. Creech, P. O. Box 1723. 
High Point, N. C.; Frank S. Beacham, P. O. Box 281, Honea Path, S. C.; 
James B. Poteet, P. O. Box 221, Griffin, Ga.;: W. Harry King, P. O. Box 272, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


NEISLER MILLS CO., INC., 40 Worth St.. New York, N. Y. 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua, N. H. Sou. Reprs.: Char- 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Mrs. W. G. Hamner, Box 26. Gastonia, N. 
C.; Arthur W. Harris, 443 Stonewall St.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga.: Henry H. Her- 
sey. Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. 


N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT O©OO., 292 Madison Ave.. New York. N. Y. Sou. 
Office and Warehouse: 224 W. First St.. Charlotte. N. C.. Phone 3-7191. Falls 
L. Thomason, Sou. Agt., 224 W. First St.. Charlotte. N. C.: W. C. Taylor. Box 
1161, Greensboro, N. C.: F. W. Phillips, Box 782. Greenville. S. C.: Julian T. 
Pool, P. ©. Box 316, LaGrange, Ga.: James E. McNeely. Jr.. Box 82. Gastonia, 
N. C.; James A. Sorrell, Jr.. Box 1062, Nashville 2. Tenn 


NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Plant, York 
Road, Gastonia, N. C. 


NORTH AMERICAN ELECTRIC LAMP CO., 1014 Tyler St.. St. Louis 6. Mo. 
Southeastern Repr.: Carl H. Henry Co., 170 Ellis St. N.E.. Atlanta. Ga. 


NORTH, INC., FRANK G., 1378 Murphy Ave., 5.W.. P. O. Box 123. Station 
“A."" Phone Raymond 2196-2136, Atlanta, Ga.: Marietta. Ga.. P. O. Box 92. 
Phone 250. Frank G. North, Pres. and Treas.; Mark W. Mayes, V.-Pres. Reprs.: 
Emile LeClair, Atlanta, Ga.; J. Cantey Alexander, Atlanta, Ga.: Raymond J 
Payne, Carolinas, P. O. Box 6000, Charlotte 7, N. C.. Phone 4-733! 


NUMO MACHINE & ENGINEERING CO., INC., Liberty Life Bide... Charlotte. 
N. C Ernest F. Culbreath, Pres.: Sou. Repr Floyd Isom. Station C. Box 
i64, Atlanta, Ga.; N. C. and Virginia Repr Walter 8S. Coleman, Box 722 
Salisbury, N. C 


OLD DOMINION BOX CO., Charlotte, N. C.: Lynchburg. Va. 


PARST SALES CO,. 221 N. LaSalle St.. Chicago 1. Ill. Sou. Repr.: C. H. Pat- 
rick, P. O. Box 300, Salisbury. N. C., Phone 1066. Sou. Warehouse. Textile 
Warehouse Co., Greenville, S. C. 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Piants at Fitchburg, Mass., and Charlotte. N. C. At- 
lanta Office, Bona Allen Bidg. 


PEASE & CO., 119‘, E. Fifth St., Charlotte, N. C 


PENICK & FORD, LTD., INC., 420 Lexington Ave., New York City: Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. P. G. Wear, Sou. Sales Mgr., 806 Bona Allen Bidg.. Atlanta 3. 
Ga.; J. H. Almand, Glenn M. Anderson, W. J. Kirby. Atlanta Office: C. T 
Lassiter, Greensboro, N. C.: Guy L. Morrison, L. C. Harmon. Jr.. 902 Mont- 
gomery Bidg.. Spartanbure,. S. C W. R. Brown, 1214 Liberty National Bank 
Bidg., Dallas, Tex. Stocks carried at convenient points 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ CO., Public Ledger Bidg.. Philadelphia 6. Pa. Sou 
Reprs FP. Homer Bell, 2624 Forest Way. N.E.. Atlanta 5. Ga.: Kenneth B 
King, 1601 E. Seventh St.. Charlotte. N. C Textile Distributors Southern 
States Chemical Co.. Atlanta. Ga.: Arnold Hoffman & Co.. Inc.. F. H. Ross & 
Co Inc., Southern States Chemical Co., Charlotte. N. C.: Southern States 
Chemical Co.. Greenville, S. C.: Southern Textile & Chemical Products Co 
High Point, N. C.; Marlow-Van Loan Corp., High Point, N. C.: Taylor Salt & 
Chemical Co., Norfolk, Va. 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 


PILOT LIFE INSURANCE CO. Jos. F. Freeman, Vice-President in Charge of 
Group Department, Greensboro, N. C. 


PIONEER HEDDLE & REED CO., INC., 1374 Murphy Ave., 8.W.. P. O. Bou 
116, Station A, Telephone Raymond 2126, Atlanta, Ga. Frank G. North. “hair- 
man of the Board; Mark W. Mayes, Pres. and Treas.; E. LeClair, Sales Mer.: 
Glee B. Thompson, & Cantey Alexander, Atlanta, Ga.;: Raymond J. Payne. 
Carolina Repr., P. O. Box 6000, Charlotte 7, N. C., Tel. 4-7331. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., Columbia Chemical Di+v.. Grant Bidg.. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Dist. Sales Office, 615 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.. James 
R. Simpson, Dist. Sales Mgr 


PNEUMAFIL CORP., 2516 Wilkinson Bilvd., Charlotte. N. C. 
PRECISION GEAR & MACHINE CO., 2001 N. Tryon 8St., Charlotte 2. N. C. 
PRICE SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Camp Wadsworth, Spartanburg, 8. C. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC., 7th Ave. and Tabor Rd., Philadelphia 20, Pa. 
Sou. Office: Wilder Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


RAGAN RING CO., Atlanta, Ga. N.C. Repr.: John H. Foard, Box 574. New- 
ton WN. C. 


REINER, INC., ROBERT, 550-64 Gregory Ave.. Weehawken, N. J. Sou. Repr.: 
John Elinck, 304 W. Forest Ave., North Augusta. S. C. 


RHOADS & SONS, J. E., 35 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia 6. Pa. Sou. Office: 
J. E. Rhoads & Sons 88 Forsyth St., &.W., Atlanta, Ga.. P. O. Box 4305. C. 
R. Mitchell, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: J. Warren Mitchell, P. O. Box 1589. Green- 
ville, S. C.; A. S&S. Jay, P. O. Box 687, Sylacauga, Ala.: J. T. Hoffman. P. O. 
Box 4305, Atlanta, Ga.; L. H. Schwoebel, 615 Roslyn Road, Winston-Salem. 
N. C.; Textile Supply Co., 301 N. Merket St., Dallas, Tex. 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO... Millbury. Mass. Sou 
©. Box 1055, Greenville, S. C.: R. E. L. Holt, Jr., 
N.C 


Reprs.: John P. Batson, P 
P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro, 


ROBERT & CO. ASSOCIATES, INC., Atlanta, Ga. 


ROY & SON CO., B. 8S... Worcester. Mass. Sou. Office and Supply Depot: 1623 
N. Tryon St.. Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., 
Greensboro, N. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Textile Supply 
Co., Dallas, Tex 


ROYCE CHEMICAL CO., Carlton Hill, N. J. Sou 
2008 Belvedere Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 


Repr.: Irving J. Royce, 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C.. Walter W. Gayle, Sou. Agt.. F. Robbins Lowe 
and ©. P. Clanton, Selling Agts.: Atianta, Ga., Miles A. Comer and H. M 
Walsh, Selling Agts.: Greenville. S. C.. Charies S. Smart, Jr., Selling Agt. 


SALISBURY IRON WORKS, INC., Salisbury, N. C. 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS. INC., 61 Van Dam St.. New York 13, N. Y. 
Sou. Office: 1510-12 Camden Rd., Charlotte, N. C., A. T. Hanes, Jr., Mer. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga. Reprs.: Vasser 
Woolley, John R. Seydel, E. A. Scott, A. Pate, Atlanta, Ga.; W. L. Whisnant, 
Concord, N. C. Northern and Export Repr.: Standard Mill Supply Co., 1064-1090 
Main St., Pawtucket, R I. (conditioning machinery and penetrants only) 
Southwestern Reprs.: O. T. Daniel. Textile Supply Co., 301 N. Market St., 
Dallas, Tex.: Welling LaGrone, 13 W. Fairview Ave... Greenville, 8. C. 


SINCLAIR. REFINING CO., Dist. Office, 573 W. Peachtree St.. Atlanta, Ga., 
FP. W. Schwettmann, Megr.. Lubricating Sales: P. W. Goddard, Megr.. Industrial 
Oll Saies: G. R. Dyer, Megr., National Accounts Dept. State Offices: Atlanta 
Ga., Birmingham, Ala., Jacksonville. Fila.. Miami, Fla... Tampa, Fia., Columbia, 
Ss. C., Charlotte, N. C.. Naehville, Tenn., Jackson, Miss. Industrial Lubricating 
Engineers: W. P. Camp. P. O. Box 988. Columbia F. 8. C.; J. O. Holt, P. O 
Box 5516, Raleigh, N. C.: L. M. Kay, 332 Eighth St.. N.E., Atlanta, Ga.; G. C 
Kimbrough, P. O. Box 338. Nashville, Tenn.: W. H. Lipscomb, Apt. 6, 11! 
Broadus Ave., Greenville. S. C.: R. C. Martens, Rt. 1, Elmore, Ala.; R. O 
Miller, 15 Miller Ave.. Concord, N. C.: C. C. Nix, P. O. Box 2111, Birmingham. 
Ala.: R. L. Parrish, 211 Claire Drive, Thomasville, Ga.;: R. A. Smith, P. O. 
Box 1366, Knoxville, Tenn.: E. D. Watson, 218 Georgia Ave., Macon, Ga. 


SIRRINE CO., 1. E., Greenville, 8. C. 
SLAUGHTER MACTIINERY CO., 513 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 
SMITH & SON, E. E., Gastonia, N. C. 


SMITH TEXTILE APRON CO., 1055 W. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 


SMITH, YATES D., 1055 W. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 


SOLVAY SALES DIVISION, ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORP., 40 Rector 
St.. New York, N. Y. Sou. Branch: 212 8S. Tryon St.. Charlotte, N. C.: Wood- 
ward Allen, Branch Mgr. H. W. Causey, Asst. Branch Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: Ear! 
H. Walker, High Point, N. C.; Richard Hoyt, 1216 Edgewood Ave., Jacksonville, 
Pla. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 

SOUTHERN EQUIPMENT SALES CO. (N. C. Equipment Co.), Charlotte, N. C. 
SOUTHERN KNOTWOOD APRON OO., 11845 W. 4th St., Charlotte 2, N. C. 
SOUTHERN LOOM REED MFG. CO., INC., Gaffney. S. C. 

SOUTHERN RADIO CORP., W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN SHUTTLES DIVISION, Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Main Office and 
Plant, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave.., Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford 
Bank Bidg., Box 1917, Greensbcro. N. C., C. W. Cain, Mer.: Henry P. Goodwin, 
Sales and Service. Greenville Office ond Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Box 1899. 
Greenville, &. C., J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., V.-Pres. and Mer. of Southern Divi- 
sions; Davis L. Datson and Sam Zimmerman, Jr., Sales and Service. Atlanta 
Office and Plant, 268 McDonough Bivd., Box 1496, Atlanta, Ga.: Southern Shut- 
tles, a division of Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 621 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, 8S. C.. 
J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., Mer. 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., 512-514 W. Fourth St.. Char- 
lotte, N. C. Benson Devis, Mer. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Ill. Sou. Offices, 2000 Rhodes-Haverty 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Southeastern Megr.: Charlotte N. 
C., L. A. Dillon, Asst. Southeastern Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: George A. Dean, H. A. 
Mitchell, Montgomery Bidg.. Spartanburg, C.: W. T. O'’Steen. Greenville. 
. C.; Walter P. Hope, Atianta, Ga.. W. N. Dulaney, 12 Montevallo Lane, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn. Sales Reprs.: G. H. Little. 
Harrison Bidg.. Room 414, 4 S. i5th St., Philadelphia, Pa.. Tel. Rittenhouse 
9977; G. R. Douglas, 707 Columbian Mutual Towers, Memphis 3. Tenn., Tel. 
8-7117; M. A. Hawkins, 3813 General Taylor St.. New Orleans 15. La.. Tel. 
Magnolia 5353; H. C. Jones, care The Stanley Sales Co., 410 Candler Bidg.., 
Atlanta, Ga., Tel. LAmar 4651; G. J. McLernon, 209 Mubbard St.. San An- 
tonlio 2 Tex.. Tel. Travis 3653; Charlies J. Turpie, Jr., 1412 Scott Ave.. Char- 
lotte, N. C., Tel. 3-7015; J. A. Dickson, P. O. Box 590, 122 Bales Ave.. Phone 
9-2812, Chattanooga, Tenn.; T. P. West, Jr.. 7 Mallard St.. Greenville, S. C.. 
Tel. 3515-M. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Plant, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., 
Philadeiphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Bidg., Box 1917. Greens- 
boro, N. C., C. W. Cain, Mgr.; Henry P. Goodwin, Sales and Service. Green- 
ville Office and Plant, 621 FE. McBee Ave., Box 1899, Greenville, S..C.. J. J. 
Kaufmann, Jr., V.-Pres. and Mgr. of Southern Divisions: Davis L. Batson and 
Sam Zimmerman, Jr., Sales and Service. Atlanta Office and Plant. 268 Mc- 
Donough Blvd., Box 1496, Atlanta, Ga.;: Southern Shuttles, a division of Steel 
Heddle Mig. Co., 621 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, 8. C., J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., 
Mer. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., 285 Madison Ave.. New York City. Sou. Office. 


224 W. Second St., Charlotte, N. C., Sou. Mgr.. W. N. Eline. 2500 Roswell 
Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; Ala. and Ga. Reprs.: E. S. Estes, 1257 Durand Dr., 
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NW., Atiante, Ga.: J. E. Hensley, 3011 Ave. “‘V."" Birmingham, Ala. WN. C 
Repr.: W. 8. Gilbert, Charlotte, N. S. C. Repr.: S. Hockridge, Charlotte, 
N. C. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsay St.. Fall River. Mass. Sou. 
Reprs.: H. B. Cabaniss, P. O. Box 188, Monroe, N. C.: M. H. Cranford, 135 
Walnut St.. Chester, S. C.: D. R. Ivester, Clarkesville. Ga. 
STODGHILL & CO., Atlanta, Ga 

STOP-FIRE, INC., 127 Ashland Place, Brooklyn, N. YY. Sou Repr.: L. B. Mc- 
Williams, 2124 Green St., Charlotte, N. C. 


SUNRAY CO., Airport Road, Spartanburg. S 
Coddington, Gen Mer. Distributors 
Co., Inc., Greenville, 8S. C. 


Cc. E. J. Eaddy, Pres.: H. O 
Wrenn Bros., Charlotte, N. C.; Coleman 


TERRELL CO., INC., THE, Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, Pres... 
Sales Mer. 


WwW. S. Terell. 


TEXAS CO., THE. New York, N. Y. Dist 
Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk Plants and Warehouses in all principle cities. 
Lubrication Engineers: P. C. Bogart, Norfolk, Va.: W. H. Goebel, Roanoke, Va.; 
FP. M. Edwards, Goldsboro, N. C.: W. P. Warner and C. W. Meadors, Charlotte, 
N. C.; J. S&S. Leonard, Greenville, 8. C.: F G. Mitchell, Charleston. 8. ©.: L. 
C. Mitchum, Atlanta, Ga.: A. C. Keiser, Jr., Atlanta, Ga.: J. G. Myers, Birm- 
ingham, Ala.: J. W. Buchanan, Munsey Bidg., Baltimore, Md.: G. W. Wood, 
Charlotte, N. C: J. H. Murfee, Greensboro, N. C.: G. B. Maupin. Greensboro, 
N. C.; W. T. Allen, Greensboro, N. C.: C. T. Hardy, Durham, N C. 


Offices, Box 901, Norfolk, Va., and 


TEXTILE APRON CO., East Point, Ga. 
TEXTILE SHOPS, THE, Spartanburg, S. C. E. J. Baddy. 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OTL CO., 17 Battery, 
S. E. District Office: 3017 S. Bivd., Charlotte 3, N. C., K. M. Slocum, Dist. 
Mer.., Tel. Charlotte 2-3063. Sales Reprs R. C. Cook. 115 Orchard Road, 
Richmond 21, Va., Tel. Richmond 84-0804: E. O. Eagle, 620 Joyner St... Greens- 
boro, N. C., Tel. Greensboro 6291; G. B. Libby, P. O. Box 517, Taylors, 8S. C., 
Tel. Greenville 2-2800. 


Place, New York, N. Y. 


TODD-LONG PICKER APRON OO., Gastonia, N. C. 


TODD-SMITH BANDING CO., INC., P. O. Box 116, Gastonia, N. C. 


TRICO FUSE MFG. CO., 2948 N. Fifth St.. Milwaukee, Wis Sou. Reprs.: 
North Carolina and South Carolina: T. H. McKenzie, 2316 S. Bivd., P. O. Box 
395. Charlotte. N. C Georgie: Southeast Engineering Co P. © Box 491, 
Jacksonville 1, Fla.: Alabama: Southeast Engineering Co., P. O. Box 491, Jack- 
sonville 1, Fla Virginia: P. M. Simpson, 717 Byrd Park Court, Richmond 2), 
Va.; Tennessee: J. Ed Sharpe, care Dixie Sales Co., P. O. Box 1829, Knoxville, 
Tenn Texas: S. Gollob & Co., 1805 McDuffie St., Houston 6, Tex... and R. F. 
Hamilton & Associates. 2615 Cedar Spring, Dallas, Tex.; Louisiana: Trico Fuse 


Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Distributors in the key cities of the South 
U 8S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plants, Greenville 8. 
Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reprs.: M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville, 


C.: D. C. Ragan, High Point, N. C.: A. D. Roper, Johnson City, Tenn. 


U. 8. BING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Reprs.: 
William W. Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose. P. O. Box 792. Greenville, 8S. C.; 
Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga.; Torrence L. Maynard, P. O. Box 
456, Belmont, N. C.: Harold R. Fisher, P. O. Box 83, Concord, N. C. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 819 Johnston 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.: Agts.: I. E. Wynne and R. M. Mauldin; 903 White- 
head Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., Agt. J. W. Stribling. 


VALENTINE & CO., J. W., 612 S. Mein St., Winston-Salem, N. C.;: Box 278 
Salem Station, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 231, W. Washington 
St., Greenville, S. C., H. V. Barker, Sou. Dist. Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I., with Sou. Office and Sales 
Room at 358-364 W. Main Ave., P. O. Box 842, Gastonia, N. C. Phone 247. 
Also W. L. Hudson, Box 1313, Columbus, Ga. 


WAK INDUSTRIES, Charlotte, N. C. 
WALLERSTEIN CO., INC., 180 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


WATSON & DESMOND, 21642 W. Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C., Clifton E. Wat- 
son and S. P. V. Desmond, P. O. Box 1954, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: Walter 
F. Daboll, 703 Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.; John W. Littlefield, 810 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 5S. O.: R. V. McPhail, Gastonia, N. C. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: W. F. Daboll, 
703 Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.: John W. Littlefield, 810 Woodside Bidg., 
Greenville, 8. C. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORP. (LAMP DIVISION), Chamblee, Ga. R. A. 
Corvey, Dist. Mer.: Walter R. McKinney, Branch Mgr., 2148 Highland St., 
Charlotte. N. C. Sales Reprs.: J. W. Johnston, 613 Mills St., Raleigh, N. C.; 
J. H. Vickery, 4332 Devereaux St., Columbia, 8S. C. 


WEST POINT FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., West Point, Ga. 


WHEELER REFLECTOR CO., INC., 275 Congress St.. Boston 10, Mass. Sou 
Reprs.: Ernest Hail. 901-A Sul Ross St., Houston, Tex.; Marshall Whitman, 
Bona Allen Bidg., Atlanta, Ga 
WHITE & CO., 1440-44 S. Tryon St., Charlotte 3, N. C. G. A. White. 
WHITEHEAD MACHINERY CO., TROY, P. O. Box 1245, Charlotte, N. C. 
Phone 3-9831. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office, Whitin Blidge. 
Charlotte, N. C., W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, Mgrs.; 1317 Healey Bidg., 
Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reprs.: M. J. Bentley and B. B. Peacock. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinseville, Mass. Sou. Repr.: Wil- 
liam K. Shirley, Box 84, Ware Shoals, 8. C. 


WILKIN & MATTHEWS, 1504. E. Worthington Ave., Charlotte 3, N. C. Hugh 
Wilkin and John Matthews. 


WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reprs.: C. R. Bruning, 302 N. 
Ridgeway Drive, Greensboro, N. C.; G. W. Searell, R. No. 15, Enoxville, Tenn. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


513 So. Tryon St. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Phone 3-884! 


FOR SALE 


13 Whitin Drawing Frames, 4 


deliveries each. 


Whitin Drawing Frames, 5 


deliveries each. 


Part of this equipment has new 
steel rolls and spiral gears. 
Available for immediate delivery. 
Some of the machinery may be 
seen in operation. 


Frep L. Treasurer 
SMITHERMAN COTTON MILLS 
Troy, N. C. 


Phone 38 


B. M. SIMPSON 


120 Church Street Belton, 8. C. 


Machine Fitter——Erector 


Complete textile vients dismantied, moved 
and erected anywhere in the United States 


No jobs too large. Inquiries solicited 


PAUL B. EATON 
Patent Attorney 


1208 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. O. 
753 Munsey Bidg.. Washington, D. C. 


Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 


NEW, REBUILT and USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


1064-80 Main St.. Pawtucket, R. | 


N. Y. Office: 6708 Empire State Bida. 


Position Wanted 


Young mal 4 Yen! old married Textile 
training and ICS 16 vears textile 
x perience Actual 1! experience Clerica! 
Standards Time Stud Direct | Standards 
Assista Supe te and Superintendent 
Print goods Semi-Fancies and Denim Pre 
empi ed 
Write T.S.M ire Textile Bull 
P. ©. Box 1225. Charlotte 1. WN. ¢ 
Wanted—Position as cloth room overseer 
18 years experiern on most all grades ofl 
cioth. Good manager of help. Best of refer 
ences Writs B.B.C care of Textile 


Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C 


Wanted—Position as master mechanic—25 
years experience. At present employed but 
wish to make change. Ca furnish best 


references. Can go rcnywhere. Write M 


M care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225 
Charlotte 1. N. 
(‘apable and energetic Superintend- 
textile graduate with wide ex- 
perience including rayons and 
blend Vants t ake new connec- 
Liat vith progressive organization 
d inager of help, well experl- 
nced cost and prod ue Lice 
trol, as well as styling and produ 
fnew eg (is 
W rite X-A care Textile Bulletin 
P. ©. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. ¢ 


OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE: 


EES 


Largest Warehouse Stock In The South 
1316 WE BUY, SELL OR TRADE USED TEXTILE MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


LEON KIMMEL MACHINERY COMPANY 


NEW SPARTANBURG HIGHWAY -— 


Phone 


2-272) 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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We make and repair 
both big and little 
belts, quickly, eco- 
nomically and exactly. 


GREENVILLE BELTING C0. 


GREEENVILLE, S. C 


Manufacturers of Leather Belting 
and Strapping 


Telephone 2218 


TEATILE MILL 
ANID DYE HOUSE 
—FIBRE BROOMS— 
Made especially for the textile 
industry. 

8, N. Y. 
Seuthern Rep. J. P. Batson 
Box 841, Greenville, 5. C. 


1OB WANTED as Overseer of Weaving: 25 years 
experience in slashing and ail Kinds of piain 
weaving 10 veal on Leno and Osna. Married 
sober Now employed. but would like to make 
change for better job. Will come for interview i! 
desired. Write **C-69 care Textile Bulletin, P. O 
Box 1225, Charlotte 1. N. C 


EXPERIENCED WEAVE ROOM OVERSEER AVAIL- 
ABLE; now employed but would like to make 
change: prefer Alabama or Georgia, but will go 
anywhere. Have had 12 years’ experience as over- 
seer—can handle weaving and slashing. Experi- 
enced on all types of Draper looms from E-Model 
to XD-Model, on plain and fancy work. Age 41. 
married; two years college education. Can give 
best of recommendations. Sober and reliable. 
Would like to hear from someone who is looking 
for a man to hustle his job. Write “S-Z."’ care 
Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, 
N 

WANTED—Position as Overseer of Carding or Spin- 
ning, or both. 25 years’ experience as Overseer 
on coarse and fine yarns. I don't run a job on 
excuses-I get quality and quantity. Good man- 
eger of help. References. Write ‘‘J."' care Textile 
Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225. Charlotte 1. N. C 


Southern mill. 24 years’ experience in cloth room: 
i8 years as overseer, on combed broadcloth and 
print cloth. Best of references. Reply to ““EST-3.’ 
care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225. Charlotte ! 
N.C 


WANTED—-Position as Superintendent or Manager 
Experienced on combed carded cotton yarn and spun 
rayon. The last 13 years as superintendent. eight 
vears over yarn mills and the past four ove 
weave. 45 years of age: Protestant religion: sober 
high school graduate: I. C. 8S. textile graduate 
As many as 2,000 employees under my supervision 
at one time. Have run both union and non-union 
mills. Satisfactory references. Can run your mill 
Write *“TM-06."" care Textile Bulletin. P. O. Box 
1225. Charlotte 1, N. C 


= 


WANTED--Position as Overseer Weaving. Experi 
enced as overseer on fancy work. both rayon and 
cotton. on Draper and C & K looms. Now em- 
ployed but would like to make change. Sober and 
reliable. A references: can come for interview 
Writs F-28 care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 
1225. Chariotte 1, N. C 


WANTED—-Position as Assistant Superintendent or 
Overseer Weaving. Now employed but seeking bet- 
ter opportunity lO years’ experience on fancy) 
cottons and rayon. Married: best of references 
Textile School graduate. Write ‘“‘M-P.,"’ care Tex- 
tile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte. N. C. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Advertisement with border is $3.00 
per inch for each insertion. Without 
a border, the rate is 4 cents per 
word, with a minimum charge of 
$1.00 for each insertion. 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 
Chartotte 1, N. C. 


POSITION WANTED 


as manager or superintendent. Experience on 
carded and combed yarns Osnaburg and 
quality sheeting. Superintendent of mills for 
several years. Employment record and references 
to interested parties 


Write “NN-86."' care Textile Bulletin 
P. Box 1225. Charlotte 1. N. C 


@ If you want a new job, if you are 
seeking someone to fill a position, the 
classified advertising department of Tex- 
tile Bulletin is ready to help. The 
classified section is read by both em- 
ployees and employers 


* 


@ Firms having textile mill equip- 
ment for sale also find Textile Bulletin 
classified advertisements valuable in 
establishing business contacts. 


NEWSPAPER PRINTING 


The Charlotte News (former printers of The Southern Textile 
News) invites inquiries about printing newspaper-type publica- 
tions, tabloid or standard page size, for industrial plants, trade 
associations, employees, etc. Address: Generai Manager, Char- 


lotte News, Charlotte, N. C. 


When in Charlotte 
use our service 


HERTZ | 


SYSTEM 


CHARLOTTE CAR RENTAL 
SERVICE, INC. 


411 North Tryon Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Phone 5-5969 


FOR SALE 
TEXTILE MACHINERY & SUPPLIES 


6—Lowell L. D. Spinning Frames, 2°,” Ga., 
272 spindles 


3—No. 102 Foster Winders 120 and 100 


spindles 

i2~No. 50 Universal Winders, cones 

5—No. 90 Universal Winders, Bunch Bulld- 
ers. Disc tension 


40—40" H & B Cotton Cards. 10° & 12” 


coillers 
5040" Platt Cards. 10” coilers 


5-40” Pettee Roller Top. High Speed Rayon 


Cards 


72-—Draper E Automatic Sheeting Looms. 61” 


Reed space 


I5SM—9 x 4'» Whitin Roving Bobbins 
5M-—10 x 5 Woonsocket Roving Bobbins 
5M—7 x Woonsocket Roving Bobbins 


Warp Bobbins and Quills. various sizes 


IM—8 x 4 Whitin Flyers and Pressers 
400—8 x 4 Woonsocket Plvers and Pressers 


IM—10 x 5 Saco-Lowell Flivers and Pressers 


WILSON LEWITH MACHINERY CORP. 


Post Office Box 4100 
Charlotte 1, N. C. 


Phone 4-2403 


Warrhousc: Wilkinson Bivwd. 
Behind Barbeque Lodge 


FOR SALE 


5—Veeder-Root Pick Counters, Ist 
and 2nd shift, complete 


60—Holcombe Feelers Complete. 
120—-Beam Heads, 20”, for Friction 
Let-Off. 


Make us an offer 


GOLD-TEX FABRICS CORP. 
Rock Hill, S. C. 


Wanted—Job as overseer spinning or card- 
ing. or both, in fine yarn mill. Experienced 
Can furnish good references. Write ‘‘O.8.0O,’’ 
care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Char- 
lotte 1, N. C 


WANTED 


Assistant superintendent, Textile grad- 
uate with weaving experience. Mill 
located in small North Georgia town. 


Good opportunity for mght man 


Write “K-14. care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. ¢ 


SUPERINTENDENT 
AVAILABLE 


With one organization 28 years. working 
on combed and carded yarns in capacity of 
overseer of carding cnd spinning. and later 
Ss superintendent of spinning mill and 
mercerizing plant. Thoroughly experienced 
on mercerizing bleaching and finishing 
Graduate N. C. State in textile engineering 
Change in mill menagement responsible for 
my secking new connection. References 


Write “S.M.M.."" care Textile Bulletin 
P. ©. Box 1225, Charlotte 1. N. C. 


FOR SALE 


4 Woonsoc ket Slubbers. 
Cassa-Blanca Long Draft, 104 
Spindles each. 


80-——-Frames, 344 and 34% Gauge, 
Long Draft Spinning. 
Call for full description. 


All subject to prior sale. 


J. S. CHRISTOPHER 


Spartanburg, S. C. Phone 3712-W 


MEN WANTED-POSITIONS OPEN: 


General superintendent, also industrial engineer for 


machinery, chemicals, supplies, etc 


Over Fifty Years in business 


group of rayon and silk weaving and throwing mills; production manager 
for rayon and cotton goods manufacturing plant; working overseer cotton carding, spinning and twisting; technical enginee: 
for sales work; time study men; overseers dyeing and overseer finishing, synthetic fabric woven goods; Southern salesmen for 
mechanical engineers and master mechanics; second hand for carding, also card grinder for 
cotton combe d varn mill: mxers for ( rompton & Knowles and Draper rayon looms ror South America, $100 a week, days, $1 i> 
week nights: overseers and second hands for cotton carding; time study engineers; textile engineer for sales work. 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, Inc., 294 Washington St., Boston 8, Mass. 


Telephones Liberty 2-6547 and Liberty 2-6548 
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© Consider the light weight, 
attractive designs and ) 
sales appeal that make OLD 
DoMINION set-up hosiery 
boxes a favorite of 
manufacturers. 
Write for booklet 
describing these 
economical pack- 
ages—Dept. #38. 


CHARLOTTE, N. CAROLINA 


John Hetherington & Sons, Inc. 


72 LINCOLN STREET BOSTON 11, MASS. 


Southern Representative 
Thomas M. Brockman, Jr 
North Marietta Street Extension, Gastonia. N. C 


Sh 


JOHN HETHERINGTON & SONS, Ltd. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 


NASMITH COMBERS 


DRONSFIELD BROS., Ltd. 


OLDHAM, ENGLAND 


CARD GRINDING & ROLLER COVERING MACHINERY 


We Stock 


COMBER NEEDLES—ATLAS BRAND EMERY FILLETING— 

ROLLER VARNISH—TRAVERSE AND DRUM GRINDERS— 

CARD CHAINS—HANK INDICATORS—CLEARER CLOTH 

—SPRINGS—SPROCKETS—TEXTILE MACHINERY REPAIR 
PARTS 


DURABLE! 
DESCRIBES THESE TWO WQGE" PRODUCTS 


Being durable, they are economical. And, the 
name Vogel is your assurance of efficient operation. 


VOGEL NUMBER 10 
SEAT-ACTION CLOSET 


For schools, factories, 
institutions, comfort 
Stations, public and 
semi-public places. Will 
withstand hard con- 
tinuous use—free from 
complicated mecha- 
nism. A thorough, 
powerful flush is obtain- 
ed with about 4 gallons 
of water. 


Vogel Number 10 
Seat-Action Closet 


VOGEL PRODUCTS 


Joseph A. Vogel Company +« Wilmington 99 - Delaware 


VOGEL NUMBER 14 
SOUTHERN OUTFIT 


A durable. economical 
closet for Mills, Fac- 
tories and all types of 
industrial installation. 
A real example of 
VOGEL QUALITY 
that will give years of 
economical, trouble- 
free service. 


(The Number 14 is not 
Frost-Proof ) 


When installing the Number 14 Closet, 
trap must be set directly under bowl. 
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Gefore Closing Down 


— TEXTILE INDUSTRY HAPPENINGS AS THE MONTH ENDED — 


PERSONAL NEWS 


Lonnie Candler, with Monarch Mills at 
Lockhart, S. C., since 1939, has been pro- 
moted from card room second hand to as- 
sistant overseer of carding 


A. E. Jury, who before his retirement 
was manager of the Winnsboro (S. C.) 
Mills of United States Rubber Co., has been 
named divisional assrstant tor textiles in the 
Economic Co-operation Administration in 
the United Kingdom. He has already sailed 
for London. 


E. L. Holt, for several years superintend- 
ent of Atlantic Cotton Mills at Macon, Ga.., 
is now superintendent of Forsyth (Ga.) 
Cotton Mills S. A. McCosh is now su 
perintendent for Atlantic Cotton Mills. 


W. W. Beall, formerly superintendent of 
Superba Mills, Inc., at Hawkinsville, Ga., 
is now superintendent of Riverview Mills, 
Inc., Geneva, Ala. He replaces W. G. Arm- 
strong at Riverview. 


Albert Bowman, formerly associated with 
Linwood Cotton Mills at LaFayette, Ga., 
has joined the operating executive staff of 
Central Mills at York, S. C. 


William D. Benson, who recently joined 
Industrial Rayon Corp. as head of the com 
pany’s Sales activities, has been elected a 
vice-president of the firm. Prior to joining 
Industrial Rayon Corp., Mr. Benson was 
general sales manager of the rayon division 
of American Viscose Corp. . . . L. Loui; 
Malm has been named chief engineer of In 
dustrial Rayon Corp. Mr. Malm joined th 
company's headquarters engineering staff in 
1944, and was named plants and process 
engineer in 1945. 


ww. 
manager of the Southern Division of Acme 
Steel Co. with headquarters in Atlanta, Ga 
Assisting Mr. Huss will be J. C. Brill, New 
Orleans district manager, and C. A. Carrell 
and W. G. Polley, special representatives 
Mr. Huss succeeds F. H. Webb, who re- 


tired from the company on his 30th anni 


Huss has been appointed sales 


versafry. 


Ralph P. Hanes, president and treasurer 
of Hanes Dye & Finishing Co., Winston 
Salem, N. C., has been re-elected president 
of the Winston-Salem Civic Music Associa 
tion which operates the city’s cultural mus: 
cal program. 


W. J. Aldridge, secretary and treasurer 
of Mandeville Mills, Inc., and president and 
treasurer of Cunard Mills, Inc., Carrollton, 
Ga.. has been re-elected as one of the vice- 
presidents of the West Georgia District, 
Boy Scouts of America. 


Ben Cone. an executive of Cone Mills 


Corp., Greensboro, N. C., was elected to 
the executive committee of the Anti-De- 
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famation League, educational division of th 
Southern. Division of the B'nai Brith, at 
its recent annual meeting in Atlanta, Ga 


M. W. Sledge, a native of Alabama, has 
been appointed assistant manager of the 
belting sales department of Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., replacing the late W. P. 
Halistein. Prior to his recent appointment, 
Mr. Sledge was a mechanical goods field 
representative for the firm in Knoxville, 
Tenn., with headquarters in Atlanta, Ga. 


John B. Crosby has joined Iselin-Jeffer- 
son Co., Inc., New York City textile sell- 
ing agency, as assistant to Claiborne Carr, 
Jr., head of the firm's rayon division. 


MILL NEWS 


GREER, name of Victory Tex 
tiles, Inc., has been changed officially to 
McCall Mfg. Co. This is a change in name 
only, and does not involve any changes of 
othcers or otherwise. Joshua L. Baily & 
Co., Inc., of New York City, continues as 
selling agent. 


ANDERSON, S. C.—Officials of Orr Mills 
have announced plans to sell the approxi 
mately 325 houses of the mill village. Em- 


ployees living in the houses will have first 
priority, and a financing plan has been ar- 
ranged with the Federal Housing Adminis. 
tration. The mill management will paint the 
houses prior to selling them, the choice of 


color being left to individual buyers. 


RAMSEUR, N. C It is reported that 
Guerin Mills, Inc., will establish a 4,800- 
spindle worsted spinning plant in Ramseur 
Guerin Mills is capitalized at $2,734,600 
and operates 20,260 worsted spindles, 6,000 
twister spindles and 120 looms at Woon 
socket, R. I. The firm's president, treasurer 
and buyer is J. H. Lacouture of Woon- 
socket. Construction .of the new plant iS ¢€X- 
pected to start in May 


Ko.L.Locks. S. C.—Bids are to be received 
April 5 for construction of a finishing plant 
here tor J. P. Stevens Co., Inc. J. E. Sirrine 
Co. of Greenville, S. C.. 
the project. 


is the engineer for 


MOULTRIE, GA. Recent improvements 
accomplished at Moultrie Cotton Mills in- 
clude installation of an overhead Parks- 
Cramer cleaning system for the spinning 
room; overhauling of all looms from 20- 
inch to 24-inch beam heads; overhauling of 
all slashing with Westinghouse drives and 


(left). chairman of the beard, Avondale 
Mr. Smyth became acquainted with the 


he learned about Avondale’s 


ART EXHIBIT SYMBOLIZES HUMAN RELATIONS AT WORK—Two geographically remote 
human relations programs have resulted in an 
office of the East River Savings Bank, New York City. Ten original oil paintings depicting 
Mille of Svlacauga,. are on view as the 
first of a series of exhibits featuring representative industries. Above, Donald Comer 
Mille and George A. Smyth (right), assistant 
vice-president of the East River Savings Bank, discuss the paintings. 


the story of employee relations at Avondale 


Avendale employee program some time ago. 
As he cashed menthly profit sharing checks for the firm’s sales personnel in Manhattan. 
partnership with people’ which makes all of the 7.000 em- 
ployees partners in the enterprise. Artist Douglass Crockwell created the realistic paint- 
ings, which illustrate the Avondale philosophy in practice, from actual life among the 
cotton mill employees. Weavers, spinners and executives alike served as models. Family 
life and especially children are featured in several of the original oils. 


unusual art exhibit at the 291 Broadway 
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BEFORE CLOSING DOWN 


Brown morsture controls. All homes in the 
mill village have been furnished with mod. 
ern bathrooms 


REMERTON. CsA A modernization pro 
gram has been underway at Strickland Cot 
ton Mills tor some time includes a $1.- 
000,000, two-story addition to the plant, 
100 by 290 feet, with the following new 
machinery: one new Saco-Lowell picker; 34 
new Saco-Lowell, cards; two lap winders: 
hve new slubbers, model J-2, ten by five; 
28 new deliveries of drawing with con 
trolled draft; one 180-spindle Abbott 
winder; 175 model X2 Draper loonis. Th: 
cloth, opening and picking rooms have been 
revamped with all modern machinery. The 
entire plant has been air cooled and 15 new 
duplex houses have been constructed in the 
village for operatives 


HINESVILLE, Ga.—Pilgrim Rug Co., for 
merly of Pawtucket, R. I.. 
name to Pilgrim Corp., with its new and 
permanent address at Hinesville. The firm 
produces venetian blind cord and ladder 
tape, as well as other braided cord, cotton 


has change d its 


braided rugs and miscellaneous braids 


LAQGR ANGE, GA Callaway Mills Co. is 
reported to be planning an expansion of its 
worsted operations to include a line of 
worsted fabrics within two years. The firm 
now ofters only worsted yarns 


WHITNEL, N. C—The contract for an 
addition to Spun Fibers, Inc., has been 
awarded to Elliott Building Co. of Hickory, 
N. C. Architect-engineer for the project is 
Biberstein & Bowles, Inc., of Charlotte, N 
C. Spun Fibers is a subsidiary of American 
Yarn & Processing Co 


OBITUARIES 


Merton M. Rudisill, 64, of Lincolnton, 
N. C., president and treasurer of Maiden 
(N. C.) Spinning Mills, Inc.,. died March 
17 at a ‘hospital in New York City. Sut 
vivors include his wife, three daughters, 
one son, two sisters and three brothers 
Carl A. Rudisill, a brother, is pre sident ot 
Carlton Yarn Mills at Cherryville, N. ( 


(,. Edward Buxton, 68, of Providence, 
R. L., prominent for many years in the tex 
tile industry, died March 15. He was chair 
man of the board of B. B. & R. Knight, 
Inc . and held directorships in U » Bobbin 
& Shuttle Co. and Fruit of the Loom, In 
From 1932 until 1940 he was president of 
hve Maine textile plants: Androscoggin 
Mills, Bates Mtg. Co., Edward Mtg. Co., 
Hill Mtge Co and Y ork Mtg Co He Was 
a former president of the National Associa- 
tion of Cotton Manufacturers and vic« 
president of the Cotton-Textile Institute 
Surviving are his wife and a son 


Thomas B. Spencer, 67, of Rock Hill, 
S aw who was associated with Precision 
Gear & Machine Co of Charlotte. N 
died March 15. A graduate of Clemson Col- 
lege, he was tor a number of years a mill 
executive in Humboldt, Tenn., Greenville, 
S. C., Statesville and Raleigh, N. C. Sur- 
viving are his wife, two sons and four 
brothers 
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thorough, economical, fast 
stripping of woolens, acetates, nylon, 
mixed fabrics, or re-worked wools, use 
powdered, dust-free Parolite as 
your stripping agent. 
EXTREMELY HIGH CONCENTRATION ... 


pound for pound, Parolite does seven times 
the work of liquid stripping agents. 


ABSOLUTE UNIFORMITY makes Parolite 
: easy to use in standardized procedure. 


STABLE IN STORAGE .. . long periods of 
storage have no appreciable affect 


upon the strength of Parolite. 
COMPLETELY SOLUBLE . . . Treated 


J i materials are left with no residue J lv b ROYC FE 
i after stripping with Parolite. made Of y y 
Remember these two important 
stripping agent. It is made uF | 

only by Royce. CARLTON HILi, NEW JERSEY 

MANUFACTURERS OF NEOZYME* * VATROLITE* + DISCOLITE* + DRYTEX: 

“Registered Trade Mark * GUMOLITE* * CASTROLITE* VELVORAY® + ZIPOLITE* 
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Rr spindles require a very special 
lubricant, one with exceptional resistance to 
oxidation, thickening and fogging. Use Jexaco 
Spindura Oil. Y ou'\\ find your yarns coming through 
smoother, cleaner, more uniform in twist with 
fewer ends down. You'll find your production 
going up, your costs coming down. 

Texaco Spindura Oils cushion spindles against 
vibration, reduce hunting and lagging, help you 
prevent chafed yarn. You'll do away with the “drag” 
that wastes power . . . you'll be able to run heavy 
packages at full speed, with no loss of quality. 

Use Texaco Spindura Oils on spinning, throwing, 
spooling and twisting machines. They meet all 
spindle manufacturers requirements, and there is 
a complete viscosity range to assure the right grade 
for every use. 

A Texaco Lubrication Engineer will gladly work 
with you to increase efficiency and reduce costs 
throughout your mill. Just call the nearest of the 
more than 2300 Texaco Wholesale Distributing 
Plants in the 48 States, or write: 

The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


TEXACO 


increases 
production, 
reduces costs 


Lubricants 


TEXTILE 


FOR THE INDUSTRY 


Tune in... TEXACO STAR THEATRE presents MILTON BERLE every Wednesday night. METROPOLITAN OPERA broadcasts every Saturday afternoon. 
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